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AND  CONQUERED 


§g  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  whereas,  in  the  first  century  of  Christian  missions, 
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gg  a  large  portion  of  the  work  has  been  done  among  the  lowest  tribes,  the  Church  is 

QQ 

bI  now  face  to  face  with  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East,  and  has  a  very  different  and 

oa 

BB  much  more  difficult  task  on  hand.  It  is  different  in  form,  no  doubt,  but  whether 

QI3 

gg  more  difficult  in  fact  may  be  questioned.  The  conflict  has  been  with  the  animalism 

BB 

ii  of  men,  but  now  it  will  be  with  the  sins  of  the  spirit,  with  subtle  theories  as  to  God 

II  and  man  and  nature;  yet  underneath  the  one  and  the  other  lies  the  obstruction  in 

BQ 

gg  the  condition  of  the  heart.  The  carnal  heart,  and  not  mere  habits  of  life  or  modes 

EQ 

ii  of  thought,  constitutes  the  supreme  hindrance  to  the  truth  in  every  nation.  But 

bI  even  taking  the  intellectual  difficulties  at  their  worst,  they  need  cause  no  anxiety, 

gg  At  the  beginning  the  Gospel  grappled  with  the  most  rampant  sins  of  the  flesh,  and 

BB 

ii  with  the  sins  of  the  spirit,  and  with  the  ablest  pagan  thinking  the  world  has  ever 

|Ba 

ii  known— AND  coNauERED.  What  can  Benares,  or  Calcutta,  or  Pekin,  or  Tokio,  put 

gg  forward  that  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Antioch,  did  not  also  oppose  to  Jesus 

BB 

ii  Christ  ?  Yet  they  opposed  in  vain. — TAe  Christian,  London. 
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NEW  YORK. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

^OHBRWERHGRN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENOY. 

Oldest  and  beet  known  In  U.  8. 

^  Established  1866. 

8  East  14tm  Strxbt.  New  York- 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDOETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys — Prepares  for  College  or  Bnsl- 
nese— A  Christian  Home  and  SohooL 
’This  Academy,  founded  in  1853,  by  the  West  Jersey  Pieshy- 
tsry,  bss  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  beautifully  situated 
olth  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna 
slnm,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  sncb  sutTonndings  re- 
cslved.  For  terms,  conrse  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUfEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

This  Oldest  of  all  the  Higher  Colleges  for  Women, 
will  open  Its  Forty-second  year  on  Wednesdav, 
September  16th. 

Entrance  examinations  and  nresentation  of  certificates  will 
be  on  Tuesday  the  15th.  The  scnedule  of  classes  will  be  ready 
on  the  following  Thursday. 

All  music  students  and  specials  are  requested  to  report  them¬ 
selves  on  or  before  Wednesday. 

Tne  entire  faculty,  except  one  of  the  younger  teachers  will 
retnm  and  take  up  their  accustomed  work.  Nothing  will  be 
lacklns  to  render  the  coming  year  fully  equal  In  all  reEpc6|8 
to  any  of  the  years  of  the  past — and  the  bright  prospects  of  a 
large  addition  to  the  endowment  of  the  Uollege  throngh  the 
remarl  able  success  of  Dr.  MacKenile,  will  begin  a  new  era 
In  the  history  of  the  College  and  a  new  gnarantee  of  Its  per¬ 
petuity  and  prosperity. 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Acting  President. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pines, 
Thorongh  and  Attractive. 

• 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business.  $600. 

James  W.  Morey,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Lakewood.  N  J. 

MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  “%‘lw^sey. 

will  re-open  September  2.1.  Certlflcnte  admits  to  Smith,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  and  Baltimore  Colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Resident 
native  French  and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 
affords  special  advantages.  Boarding  pnpUs,  0700. 

UNIVERSITY 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Sixty-second  year  begins  Oct  1,  1896.  Confers  LL.B.,  also 
(for  gradnate  courses)  gL.  M. 

Tuition  tiOII.  No  Incidental  fee.  Address  for  catalogne. 
registrar,  Dnlvei>lty.  Washington  Square  East,  or 
Proaeaaor  1.  F.  RU8BKLL,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

■  WW  U  A  1  1  BRIDGETON. 

1  V  T  n  k  Li  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladles. 
Ceitificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 

NEW  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Woold  yon  like  to  learn  about  an  ideal  place  to  educate  your 

u#o,*‘^tt  Bordentown  Female  College, 

or  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Pres’t. 

F.  T.  Sbnltx,  AH.,  Head  Master. 

ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL, 

Apply  to  VERBECK. 

Blaibstown,  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  Both  Sexes.  49tb  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  any  college  and  for  business.  Hnslc.  New  fire-proof 
building  for  ladlea  Religions  control.  Low  rates.  Send  for 
catalogue.  W,  S.  Eveksole,  Pb.D.,  Principal. 

Nbw  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College-Preparatory.  Special  advantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  aomlts  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 

Miss  S.  D.  Doremus 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Re  opens  October  Ist.  735  Madison  ave.,  New  York. 

THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  tre^n, 

A  school  for  boys  backward  in  studies.  Indivldnal  care. 
Only  fonr  boarding  pupils.  Address 

E.  D.  MONTANYE,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral.  Physical  and  Social  Culture. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Englewood,  N.  J.  James  B.^Parsons,  AH, 

,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

ANDOVER  THE0L06IGAL  SEMINARY. 

Term  begins  September  leth.  Opening  lectnres  at  4  P.M. 
For  cataloune  or  further  information,  apply  to 

GEORGE  HARRIS,  President  of  the  faculty. 

New  York,  Clinton. 

fJOUGHTOM  SBMINARY  offers  to  young  women  care 
^  comfort  and  cultnre.  College  preparatory.  36th  year. 

Address  A.  Q.  BENEDICT.  A.U. 

TUF  RFRUftlllRF  RRUnfll  Sept.SOth.  Prep- 

1  nC  DCIllVOnillC  OUnUUL  aratlon  for  any  college. 
Certificate  privilege.  Excellent  home.  Send  for  clrcnlar. 

Arthur  J.  Clough,  A.H.,  Principal,  Pittsfield,  Mass 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

nst  year.  Prepar-s  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government, 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

JOSEPB  B.  Bisbee,  A.M.,  Prln.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Misses  Hickok’sBoarding  and  Day  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  NEAR  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Lectnres  by  Professors  in  Columbia  University.  Re  opens 
October  1st.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

A  Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  boys  and  girls. 
Beautiful  and  Uealthfnl  location  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  uninterrupted  successful  edu¬ 
cational  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. 
43d  year  begins  September  16.  For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACBl,  A.M.,  Principal,  Claverack,  N.T. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  edneation  of  yonng  women. 
Classical  and  scientific  coarse  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
optional.  Year  begins  Sept.  16. 1896. 

Apply  to  Ida  C.  Allen,  Prln.,  Bradford,  Mass. 

New  York,  Slng-Slng-on-the-Hndson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  ISX^^'eonM 

Art  and  Mnsic.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director.  One 
boor  from  New  York.  29tb  year  begins  Sept.  23d. 

Miss  C.  C.  Fuller,  PrlnclpaL 

CONNECTICUT. 

INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

OTCns  first  ’Tuesday  n  October 

Mrs.  William  d.  Black,  Patroness. 

New  Milford,  Ooiu- 

TEMPLE  BROVE  SEMINARY,  I^'*”**' 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN.  42d  year  begins  Sept.  23d. 
Charles  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prln.  Send  for  year-book  giving 
details  of  courses  to  Franklin  B.  Dowd,  Asst.  Prln. 

Conn.,  Brookfield  Center,  Fairfield  County. 

THE  OIHCTlft  SOHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

22d  Year.  $.500.  Home  Ilf  a  Single  rooma  Ventilation ; 
drainage.  Thorough  work  In  stndles;  firm  dlsclpllna  ’Thoee 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  wor^  here. 
A  book  tells  of  our  life.  Frederick  8.  Curtis. 

Connecticut,  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Preston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY.  27th Y«tr. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  yonng  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Henry  Upson,  PrlnclpaL 

T3YR  SKMINABY,  BTK,  N.  T. 

Ill  For  particulars,  address  Mbs.  8.  J.  Life. 

The  Misses  Graham. 

Succenon  to  the  Misses  Orton. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816. 

At  new  location.  '  t 

176  W.  72d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 

New  York,  Albany.  155  Washington  Ave. 

AliBANY  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Fonnded  1814.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthful.  Water  boiled  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Num¬ 
bers  limited  In  home.  Unaectarlan.  Studio  and  laboratory  of 
the  best.  Modem  languages  by  natives. 

Lucy  a.  Plympton.  Prlnclnal. 

ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

7l8t  year  of  Academy,  17th  of  Home.  Preparation  tor  Col¬ 
lege  or  Business.  Absolntely  healthful  location  and  gennine 
home,  with  refined  surroandlngs.  Oymnasium.  References 
required.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Canandaigua,  New  York. 

GRANGER  PLACE^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  GIVEN. 

Preparatory  coarse  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certificate 
Special  attention  given  to  the  culture  of  girls  who  are  not  ex- 
pertlng  to  enter  college,  bat  desire  a  thorongh  and  practical 
Mucatlon. 

OHIO. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 

PAINESTILLE,  OHIO. 

Thirty-eighth  year  opens  Sept.  19.  New  bnilding  for  labor 
atories  and  lecture  rooms. 

For  circulars  address  MISS  EVANS,  PrlnclpaL 

GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-Hudson, 

NEW  YORK. 

Oxford,  Ohio.  A  College  and  Seminary  for  Women. 

THE  WESTERN 

Forty-second  year  opens  September  9,  1896.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  for  thorough  Christian  culture.  Terms,  0250  per  year. 

r^AHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE, 

1  IIIAVQ  (in) T  Q  ^twan  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
g^DvlD.  UimiO-and  Grammar  Grades,  Couege  prepara 
lOB,  Cadet  CorpA  842  Lexington  Ave.  bet,39thA40tbStAN.Y 

CALIFORNIA. 

Cauyornia,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy, 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  S.  Gov’t.  In  charge 
Military  department.  daastoaL  idterair  and  Scientlflt 
somee.  Arthur  Cboobt.  aJl  Maad  Maater. 

NEW  York,  Ithaca. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

BojE’  fllttlv  school  for  Cornell  University.  Summer  term  be¬ 
gins  JtUV  0th.  ends  Bept.  Uth.  Send  for  prospectus. 
ChArimi,  0.  V.'Vl0WUB,A.B..Bee.-TreeA 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tk  Weslerii  Uiiiversity  of  PepsylvaDia, 

Pounded  i786.  Greatest  institution  of  learning 
in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  Its  Collegiate 
and  Engineering  Departments  afford  unrivaled 
advantages.  The  place  to  study  engineering  Is 
Pittsburgh.  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

W.  J.  HOLLAND,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pittsburgh. 


Lafayette  College, 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  CoIIotc  under  the  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical,  Latin 
and  General  Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering  and  Chemii'al  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  &c.,  address  TOe  Eegistiar. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  woSSn. 

laeslcal.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Vrt.  Printed  forms  sent  to  sohools  training  pupils  loi 
ntranoe  by  certificate.  Address.  ChamberAurg,  Pa. 


n^niiiT?  cpunni  vodno  ladies. 

UuUIiIl  ObnllUL  Opens  Sept.  30.  Established 
In  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals.  Frances  E.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLDIUBIA. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY.  Medical,  Dental  and  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Departments  will  open  the  winter  session  October 
Ist.  This  school  is  for  both  sexes.  Tnttlon,  100  per  term.  For 
clrcnlar,  address  C.  B.  PORVis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  1118  13th  St. 


ILLINOIS. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE,  s® n  ”of 

aigbest  order  for  girls.  Location  excellent.  Number  limited. 
College  Preparatory,  Seminary,  Music,  and  other  courses. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  BKCKIKS,  Principal. 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday.  September  23. 
1806.  Sindenta  desiring  admission  will  meet  the  Faculty 
in  the  President’s  room  at  9.36  a  m.,  presenting  the  usual 
credentials.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m. 

The  opening  address  will  be  deliver^  in  the  Adams 
Chapel  by  President  Hastings,  on  Thursday.  .*<ept. 
24th,  at  4  p.m.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Sec’y. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 

Established  1820. 

Next  term  be^ns  Wednesday,  September  16, 1896  En¬ 
rollment  of  students  10  a.  m.  Assignment  of  rooms,  p.m. 
Prayers,  5  pm.  Opening  address  bv  Professor  Willis  J. 
Beecher,  D.D.,  7.30  p.m.  B’or  information,  write  to 

HENRY  M.  BOOTH,  President, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PRINCETON 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September 
17th.  Matriculation  at  11  o’clock,  in  Stuart  Hall. 
Room  drawing  at  3  p.m.,  same  day,  in  parlor  of 
Hodge  Hall.  The  Opening  Address  by  Prof.  B.  B. 
Warfield,  D.D.,  on  ITrlday,  at  II  o’clock. 


LANE  SEMINARY, 

CINCINNATI. 

The  next  term  will  begin  September  10th.  Opening 
address  by  Rev.  Kemper  Fullerton,  A..\1.,  Instructor 
In  Hebrew.  Adequate  instruction  In  all  departments. 
Aid  given  as  in  otuer  seminaries.  Address 

THE  FACULTY. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


THE  McCORMICK 
THEOLOGICi^  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  Thoisday,  September  24, 

Rooms  drawn  by  new  students  at  10  o’clock  a.m.  Opening 
address  at  3  o’clock  p.m.  Work  begins  promptly  In  all  de¬ 
partment-.  For  catalogne  or  other  Information,  address 

“  Faculty,”  1060  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

The  next  term  will  begin  on  Thursday.  Sent.  24.  Rooms 
will  be  drawn  on  the  day  previous.  Applications  to  be 
made  to  Professor  George  jI.  stevens.  Secretary,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


HARTFORD  63d  Year  Opens  Oct.  7,  1896. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Unexcelled  Advances  SEMINARY, 

for  College  Gmanates.  HARTFORD,  CONN.  * 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 


Signs  of  the  end  of  the  vacation  season  are 
in  the  air.  Summer  schools  are  about  over ; 
the  great  Chautauqua  and  its  smaller  echoes 
in  different  States  have  finished  their  regular 
courses,  and  only  the  final  festivals.ef  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  leave-taking  remain  for  .  the  late 
August  days ;  frosts  have  fallen  on  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  camps,  and  cold,  easterly  rains  have 
smitten  with  chilly  reminders  of  home  com¬ 
forts  the  dwellers  along  the  coast.  Already 
some  have  come  back,  and  the  notes  of  ex¬ 
pectation  are  sounding  along  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  home  people  and 
those  who  are  abroad.  The  "first  of  Septem¬ 
ber”  is  near. 

And  yet  the  end  of  one  thing  is  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  others.  There  is  no  serious  break 
in  the  great  business  of  our  life.  Pause  for  a 
time  means  advance  with  renewed  speed  and 
reinvigorated  spirit.  Besides,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
clusive  season  for  everybody.  Some  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Autumn  with  eagerness.  October 
is  the  fairest  month  by  the  sea  or  in  the 
woods.  There  are  November  days  when  a 
boat  or  a  mountain  camp  are  wonderful  things 
to  enjoy.  While  beyond  them,  so  near  as  to 
touch  their  shining  edges,  is  the, Thanksgiving 
holiday  and  the  uplifting  Christmastide.  If 
civilization  has  given  us  a  calendar,  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  strewn  it  full  of  golden  leaves. 
We  may  not  always  be  gay,  but  we  can  ever¬ 
more  be  glad.  There  is  a  homely  proverb 
about  putting  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket.  It 
carries  a  great  sum  of  wise  suggestion.  If 
we  live  for  only  one  day  of  the  year,  and  that 
is  stormy,  we  are  unfortunate  indeed.  This 
half  holiday  of  fog  and  rain  means  misery  to 
many.  The  glooms  of  our  life  are  gathered 
into  our  hearts  in  that  way.  It  was  a  wisdom 
as  great  as  the  kindness  which  said:  "Love 
not  the  world” ;  because  the  crowding  out  of 
our  hearts  of  greater  things  leaves  us  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  little  things,  and  they  are  pitiless 
masters,  often  pests.  Therefote,  as  we  scan 
the  fading  horizon-glow  of  vacation  time,  we 
fall  naturally  to  moralizing,  and  hence  this 
gentle  remonstrance  against  the  feeling  that 
happy  hours  are  fieet  and  limited  also.  "Re 
joioe  in  the  Lord  always;  and  again  I  say, 
rejoice  I” 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  of  England,  who 
has  had  right  royal  welcome  from  the  Bar  of 
this  State  and  has  made  friends  and  admirers 
of  all  who  have  met  him  or  heard  his  Sara¬ 
toga  speech,  says,  significantly:  "There  is  war 
In  the  air.  ”  That  means  that  the  peaoe  of  the 
world  to-day  ia  jweoariooa.  Ha  oomforta  «a 


by  also  saying  that  war  is  not  the  greatest 
evil.  The  elements  of  strife  are  always  pres¬ 
ent,  and  in  times  like  our’s  the  possibility  of 
collision  here  and  there  is  imminent.  But 
this  need  not  make  us  sure  that  troublous 
times  are  necessarily  coming,  since  in'  men, 
as  in  nature,  the  tensest  conditions  do  not 
always  result  in  explosion.  The  heaviest 
charges  of  lightning  are  often  drawn  off 
silently  with  no  thunder-crash.  The  world 
is  intensely  alive;  nations  are  on  the  move; 
the  world  will  not,  and  cannot,  stand  still ; 
in  the  stir  and  bustle,  of  course,  there  will  be 
jars  and  upsets,  with  outcry  and  strong  ex¬ 
postulation.  Tet  the  world  is  wiser  than 
ever;  it  has  become  more  humane,  and  has 
learned  not  to  lose  temper  and  plunge  into 
fights  on  slight  provocation.  It  is  not  possible 
to  make  war  on  one  man’s  motion.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  any  great  war  is  probable. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  arbitration,  with  some 
authority  of  public  sentiment  behind  it,  may 
not  only  prevent  great  wars,  but  put  a  stop  to 
such  smaller  ones  as  are  now  fiagrant.  Cuba 
and  Crete  are  craters  of  national  discontent. 
The  insurgents  are  not  without  grounds  of 
complaint  and  violent  protest.  The  wisdom 
of  the  world  should  be  able  to  discover  a 
remedy,  and  to  find  a  way  to  enforce  its  use. 
Turkey  at  one  side  of  Europe  and  Spain  on 
the  other  are  open  to  the  appeals  of  the  great 
central  States.  Together,  by  all  tbe  laws  of 
Cbristian  civilization,  they  are  called  to  act, 
not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  tbe  honor  of 
justice  and  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed. 


With  us,  the  excitement  of  a  Presidential 
campaign  gains  force  and  gravity  from  the 
unusual  questions  of  policy  concerned.  There 
is  politics  in  it,  of  course,  but  the  issue  is 
graver  far.  Not  since  1860  has  this  people 
faced  an  elecMon  involving  so  much  and  rous¬ 
ing  so  sincere  apprehension.  Behind  tbe  can¬ 
vass  for  votes  are  principles  that  go  deep  and 
reach  far.  It  seems  to  many  that  the  honor 
and  security  of  the  nation  are  at  stake.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  seriously  affected ;  capital  is  inordi¬ 
nately  cautions ;  stoc&s  and  bonds  as  invest¬ 
ments  are  much  depreciated,  and  many  men 
of  spirit  and  intelligence  are  unduly  depressed. 
Fortunately,  tbe  days  of  waiting  the  result 
are  few.  The  policy  of  fear  is  unwise.  The 
worst  that  can  come  is  little  in  itself  if  brave 
men  and  hopeful  meet  it  well  prepared.  Over 
us  all  is  the  Ood  of  our  fathers,  and  if  we 
keep  under  the  shadow  of  His  mercy,  neither 
forgetting  nor  failing  in  our  duty  to  Him, 
we  need  fear  nothing.  "If  Ood  be  for  nsi” 
kept  repeating  John  Calvin,  "who  can  be 
against  ust*  With  Ood,  one  man  is  not  only 
a  majority ;  he  Is  a  conquering  power.  Whp 
k  on  the  Lord'!  aide  nowt 
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FIRST  SERMONS. 

By  Bar.  Theodora  It.  Ouylar. 

“Mrs.  Maiaey,  how  be  you  feelin’T  I  got 
nothing;  I’m  very  hungry. ”  Such  was  the 
remark  of  one  old  woman  to  another  on  their 
way  home  from  hearing  young  Arthur 
Penryhn  Stanley’s  first  sermon  in  the  parish 
ohnroh  of  Bergapton.  His  bodily  presence 
was  weak,  and  bis  delivery  shocking ;  and  the 
humble  saints  found  the  spirituai  nourishment 
▼ery  meagre.  Stanley  preached  beautiful 
moral  essays ;  and  those  of  us  who  have  beard 
the  loveable  Dean  address  his  great  crowds  in 
Westminster  Abbey  have  sympathized  with 
the  pious  rustics  who  beard  bis  maiden  effort 
and  confessed  to  a  certain  unsatisfied  hunger 
of  heart. 

The  perfect  antipodes  of  Dean  Stanley  both 
in  doctrine  and  in  delivery  was  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon.  He  was  the  son  and  the  grandson 
of  Congregationalist  ministers,  and  bis  first 
attempt  at  preaching  was  made  when  he  was 
only  sixteen.  He  was  asked  by  a  friend  to 
walk  four  miles  to  a  cottage  service  in  the 
little  village  of  Taversham,  near  Cambridge. 
*1  hope  Ood  will  bless  you  in  your  preaching 
to-night,”  said  his  companion.  "Nay,”  said 
young  Spurgeon,  “I  never  have  preached,  and 
1  don’t  know  that  I  could  do  it.”  The  cot 
tage  was  filled,  and  as  no  minister  appeared, 
the  youth  was  pressed  into  the  service,  despite 
the  protests  of  some  old  ladies  against  listen 
ing  to  "that  boy.”  He  wore  a  round  jacket 
and  turned- down  shirt-collar,  and  taking  for 
his  text,  "Unto  you,  therefore,  which  believe. 
He  is  precious,  ”  he  expounded  it  with  a  fervor 
and  unction  which  astonished  his  auditors. 
Spurgeon  was  a  marvel  of  ministerial  preoo 
city ;  he  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  theological 
seminary,  and  was  only  nineteen  when  he  was 
invited  op  to  London  to  preach  in  the  old 
"Park-street  Chapel.”  Its  congregation  bad 
dwindled  to  a  handful,  and  by  diligent 
"drumming”  about  two  hundred  people  were 
got  together  on  a  wintry  day.  Among  those 
who  were  thus  drummed  in  to  help  fill  an 
empty  house  was  a  Miss  Susannah  Thompson, 
who  three  jears  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  the  "wonderful  boy,”  already  become  the 
most  popular  preacher  in  London  I  Her  twin 
sons  are  both  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  thus 
perpetuating  a  true  "Apostolic  succession” 
through  four  generations. 

If  Stanley’s  and  Spurgeon’s  beginnings  were 
rather  unique,  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Thomas  Guthrie  was  far  more  so.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Brechin  in  1825.  His  first  sermon  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  and  delivered  in  the  parish 
church  of  Dun ;  but  on  his  way  to  the  place 
he  said  to  himself,  "I  have  mistaken  my  pro 
fession ;  I  shall  never  succeed  as  a  preacher.  ” 
But  he  got  through  the  ordeal  without  balk 
or  blunder,  and  rode  home  perfectly  happy. 
One  would  suppose  that  pulpits  would  easily 
be  found  for  such  a  promising  beginner ;  but 
in  those  Erastian  days  the  appointments  to 
pulpits  in  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland 
were  made  by  "patrons”  who  bad  the  control 
of  them.  Young  Guthrie,  finding  no  opening 
for  his'gifts,  went  off  to  Paris  and  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Anatomy.  On  his  return  he  secured  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  bank,  where  he  spent  nearly  four 
years  in  posting  accounts  1  Occasionally  he 
would  go  out  and  prestch  in  some  vacant  pul 
pit;  but  as  he  afterwards  said,  "I  waited  by 
the  pool  for  five  long,  weary  years  before  I 
reoeived  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Arbi 
lot.”  This  seems  te  be  a  most  astounding 
oommencement  of  the  career  of  that  magnifi* 
cent  pulpit  orator  whom  the  "London  Times” 
afterwards  styled  "the  most  eloquent  man  in 
Europe  I”  The  only  way  to  account  for  it  is 


that  the  young  Guthrie  had  never  yet  discov 
ered  the  secret  of  his  own  power,  and  bad  not 
learned  bow  to  use  the  gift  that  was  in  him. 
There  is  both  suggestion  and  comfort  in  this 
experience  of  Guthrie  for  some  young  minis¬ 
ters  who  are  slow  in  being  found  out,  and  in 
finding  out  themselves. 

The  famous  and  heaven  blessed  Dr.  Payson 
of  Portland  made  also  a  very  unpromising 
debut  in  his  ministry.  The  account  of  his 
first  attempt  at  preaching  is  thus  given  in 
his  diary:  "I  endeavored  to  cast  myself  wholly 
on  the  Lord  for  support.  1  felt  thankful  it 
was  rainy ;  there  were  very  few  people  at 
meeting,  and  1  just  got  through  without 
stopping.  Spoke  too  fast  and  too  low.  Was 
a  good  deal  depressed  after  meeting.  In  the 
afternoon  did  a  little  better,  but  still  bad 
enough.  Was  very  much  fatigued,  and  almost 
in  a  fever;  but  enjoyed  some  comfort  after 
meeting.”  If  anyone  could  have  told  that 
despondent  young  licentiate  that  his  Portland 
pulpit  would  yet  blaze  out  as  an  Eddystone 
light  over  all  New  England  and  would  teach 
the  great  secret  of  soul  winning,  he  might 
have  laid  his  bead  on  his  pillow,  happy  as  an 
archangel. 

During  my  student  days  Edward  N.  Kirk 
was  unsurpassed  in  graceful  and  persuasive 
pulpit  eloquence ;  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander 
told  me  that  he  regarded  him  as  fully  equal  to 
Summerfield.  Kirk,  while  still  a  theological 
student  at  Princeton,  delivered  his  first  ser¬ 
mon  to  a  little  company  of  negroes  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village.  He  made  careful  prep¬ 
aration,  and  a  few  poor,  weary-looking  col¬ 
ored  women  dropped  in,  one  by  one.  Satan, 
he  says,  whispered  in  bis  ear,  "This  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  isn’t  it?  A  college  graduate,  a  student  in 
theology,  carefully  preparing  an  address  to 
such  an  audience”  For  a  moment  my  heart 
yielded,  and  then  the  better  spirit  came  and 
said  to  me,  "Who  are  you  but  a  sinner  saved 
by  grace?  What  if  God  has  sent  you  here  to¬ 
night  to  lead  one  of  these  souls  to  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  at  length  to  shine  among  the 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven?  Are  you 
worthy  of  that  honor?”  He  asked  God  to  for¬ 
give  him,  and  he  said  that  after  that  evening 
be  never  felt  either  troubled  or  elated  by  the 
number  of  persons  in  bis  audience. 

We  might  narrate  many  other  casqs  of  the 
experimental  efforts  of  men  who  became  mas¬ 
ters  in  Israel.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen  because  he  was 
regarded  as  "a  lad  o’  pregnant  pairts.”  Of 
hie  first  sermon  we  know  nothing ;  but  his 
earliest  ministry  at  Kilmany  was  a  spiritual 
failure ;  be  only  aimed  to  reform  men  by  the 
cold  precepts  of  morality.  He  declared  that 
he  never  reformed  anyone  by  that  style  of 
preaching,  and  "it  was  not  until  the  free  offer 
of  forgiveness  through  the  atoning  blood  of 
Christ  was  urged  upon  men  that  I  ever  heard 
of  any  reformations.”  Chalmers,  like  John 
Wesley,  found  bis  power  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross. 

Charles  G.  Finney,  the  king  of  modern 
evangelists,  studied  theology,  not  in  a  semin 
ary,  but  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gale,  an  "Old 
School”  pastor  in  Central  New  York.  Young 
Finney  was  working  out  a  "New  School”  rys- 
tem  of  doctrine  for  himself,  and  after  he 
delivered  his  first  sermon  Mr.  Gale  said  to 
him,  "I  shall  be  very  much  ashamed  to  have 
it  known,  wherever  you  go,  that  you  studied 
theology  with  me.”  The  teacher— who  was 
rather  a  "Hard  Shell”— came  over  afterwards 
to  the  views  of  his  powerful  pupil,  and  con¬ 
fessed  that  if  Mr.  Finney  had  been  moulded 
by  him  he  would  have  been  ruined  as  a  min¬ 
ister. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  profitable  for  young 
men  to  study  what  may  be  called  the  genesis 
of  the  most  successful  ministers.  They  will 


find  that  many  of  them  began  "in  weakness 
and  in  fear  and  in  much  trembling.”  Seldom 
has  any  lofty  career  of  usefulness  begun  in  self- 
conceit  ;  those  who  have  climbed  the  highest 
have  started  from  the  lowliest  point.  And  if 
any  have  ever  over  estimated  themselves 
through  inexperience,  God  has  been  pretty 
sure  to  bring  them  down.  The  first  step  to 
Christ- exaltation  is  self-abasement. 

MUNISING. 

By  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Longfellow,  while 
composing  his  Hiawatha,  spent  some  time  in 
this  vicinity  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  more 
fully  with  the  scenery  and  the  incidents  in¬ 
troduced  into  bis  quaint  poem.  He  could 
hardly  have  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  a  lovelier  spot,  or  one  more  full  of  In¬ 
dian  legendry.  The  bay  which  bears  this 
aboriginal  name  opens  northward  for  eight  or 
ten  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  one- 
fourth  of  that  distance.  In  the  center  of  it 
stands  Grand  Island,  two  miles  or  more  in 
width,  and  three  or  four  times  as  long,  as 
beautiful,  apparently,  and  as  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  as  Mackinac,  though  as  yet  covered 
with  dense  forests  in  which  deer  and  other 
game  find  their  home.  Two  lighthouse  keep¬ 
ers  and  their  households,  with  one  or  two 
other  families,  are  now  the  only  human  occu¬ 
pants.  Near  the  bay  there  still  remains  an 
Indian  hamlet,  occupied  by  a  remnant  of  that 
powerful  Chippewa  tribe  who  once  possessed 
the  entire  region.  With  the  exception  of  f> 
few  villages  strung  along  the  line  of  the  South 
Shore  Railway,  the  region  from  Marquette, 
forty  miles  to  the  west,  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
a  hundred  miles  east,  and  for  perhaps  thirty 
miles  southward,  is  almost  an  unbroken  wild¬ 
erness.  A  deer  bounded  across  the  road  as  we 
were  coming  from  Wetmore,  four  miles  away, 
to  our  temporary  home  on  the  shore  of  this 
beautiful  bay— one,  doubtless,  among  thou¬ 
sands.  Trout  can  be  caught  by  hundreds  in 
the  remoter  streams.  A  wild  cat  has  been 
seen  since  we  came,  within  a  short  distance 
from  our  home,  and  there  are  stories  of  bears 
and  lynxes  killed  recently  hardly  a  league 
away. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  on  the  east 
shore  a  village  which  took  its  name  from  the 
bay,  but  which  now  goes  as  Old  Munising. 
The  reason  for  its  existence  was  an  iron  fur* 
naoe,  with  its  accompanying  charcoal  kilns, 
its  docks  and  warehouses  and  stores,  and  a 
dozen  dwellings  occupied  by  the  oflScials  and 
employes  of  the  furnace  company.  But  with 
time  came  changes  in  the  processes  of  smelting 
ore,  more  advantageous  locations  were  discov¬ 
ered,  unexpected  disasters  occurred,  and  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  now  for  many 
a  year  Old  Munising  has  been  a  wreck  and  a 
relic  of  disappointed  hopes.  Recently  some  of 
its  dwellings  have  been  refitted  for  temporary 
occupancy,  but  the  property  has  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  the  town  that  was  is  a  town 
no  longer. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  past  twelve  months, 
a  new  town  inheriting  the  old  name  has 
sprung  into  existence  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Three  land  companies,  holding  together  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine  and  hem¬ 
lock  and  cedar,  maple  and  elm  and  beech,  and 
other  hard  woods,  conceived  the  project  of 
establishing  New  Munising,  as  a  center  for 
mills  and  factories,  and  a  convenient  harbor 
for  the  lake  trade.  The  harbor  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  on  the  south  shore  between  Duluth 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  forest  products 
are  abundant  and  valuable  enough  to  supply 
for  many  years  the  large  demand  for  such- 
material.  And  it  is  hoped  that  as  the  lands 
are  cleared  they  will  be  occupied  by  thrifty 
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farmers,  whose  presence  and  labors  will  secure 
permanent  prosperity  to  the  new  commercial 
center. 

The  town  itself  is  a  marvel.  One  year  ago 
its  site  was  a  dense  forest,  with  no  human 
habitation  anywhere  excepting  a  small  club 
house  here  and  there  for  a  summer  visitor. 
During  the  autumn  the  land  was  cleared  and 
made  in  some  degree  ready  for  occupancy. 
As  late  as  January,  there  were  but  four  or 
five  structures  completed,  besides  the  logging 
camps  occupied  by  the  laborers  employed  in 
the  enterprise.  Now,  seven  months  later, 
there  are  probably  eighty  or  a  hundred  build¬ 
ings,  hotels,  stores,  offices,  saloons,  residences, 
and  there  are  said  to  be  at  least  fifteen  hun 
dred  inhabitants,  with  a  steady  increase  in 
numbers  Two  large  lumber  mills  are  in  op¬ 
eration,  another  is  being  erected ;  one  of  the 
most  extensive  tanneries  in  the  country  is 
under  construction,  and  three  or  four  other 
enterprises,  including  an  iron  furnace,  are  in 
contemplation.  A  bank  has  been  established, 
and  also  a  building  association;  the  com¬ 
munity  has  been  legally  organized  in  civic 
form,  and  has  its  Mayor  and  Council,  and 
justice  is  already  administered  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  in  case  of  the  violation  of 
the  law.  In  fact,  here  is  a  town  created 
within  less  than  a  single  year,  and  already 
promising  to  be  a  place  of  commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  the  possible  rival  of  such  older  towns 
as  Marquette  and  Duluth. 

Of  course,  while  the  lake  affords  splendid 
facilities  for  transportation  and  exchange  dur¬ 
ing  half  of  the  year,  a  railroad  was  indispen 
sable  to  the  free  development  of  the  young 
city.  With  our  honored  Cleveland  elder,  D. 
P.  Eells,  Esq. .  as  President,  and  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  capitalists  at  Cleveland  and  elsewhere, 
such  a  railroad  has  been  not  only  planned,  but 
constructed  for  nearly  half  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Munising  and  a  point  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  about  forty  miles 
distant — a  connection  which  it  is  expected  to 
make  before  the  year  closes,  and  which  will 
bring  the  new  town  into  direct  connection 
with  Chicago  and  the  West.  Other  branches 
are  already  contemplated,  and  in  part  sur¬ 
veyed,  in  the  expectation  of  opening  the  way 
of  access  to  these  grand  forests  and  of  estab¬ 
lishing  other  connections. 

But  the  presence  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  this  young  enterprise. 
Among  the  first  evangelists  to  visit  the  field 
was  the  Rev.  P.  L.  Forbes,  our  Synodical 
agent  for  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
by  whose  efforts  a  congregation  was  gathered 
and  regular  Sabbath  services  established. 
More  recenlty  the  Synodical  Secretary  for  the 
State,  the  Rev.  D.  Howell,  has  taken  up  the 
work  and  is  pushing  it  on  effectively.  The 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Michigan  has  also  sent  in 
his  chapel  car  and  a  young  assistant,  to  gather 
the  faithful  into  his  fold,  and  our  Methodist 
brethren  are  not  slow  in  following  his  example. 
But  our  Church  is  already  in  the  advance,  and 
with  excellent  prospects.  A  good  subscription 
has  been  secured  for  the  erection  of  a  house 
of  worship,  and  means  are  accumulating 
toward  the  support  of  a  resident  pastor,  such 
as  the  young  community  greatly  needs.  Should 
there  be  not  only  one,  but  two  or  three  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  established  within  a  year, 
there  will  be  room  for  them  all. 

The  moral  of  this  long  tale  shall  be  a  most 
earnest  appeal  to  Dr.  White  and  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  for  the  needful  aid  in  build¬ 
ing  this  fall  the  new  sanctuary  proposed,  and 
to  Dr.  Roberts  and  the  Board  of  Home  Mis 
sions  for  the  help  requisite  to  support  a  pastor 
on  the  field.  I  know  of  no  field  of  greater 
promise,  and  am  sure  that  money  wisley  ex- 
-  pended  in  it  by  our  Church  just  now  will  in  a 
short  time  be  returned  many.fold. 

MuMisuro,  Aug.  1396. 


DUAL  CULTURE. 

By  Bev  Tranois  A.  Horton,  D.  D. 

Man  is  two  in  one.  His  best  estate  is  a  cul 
tured  dualism.  His  duality  is  made  up  of  the 
rational  and  the  ethical  in  his  nature.  The 
rational  advances  in  its  development  through 
individualism,  or  selfism,  to  fortune  building. 
His  education  is  shaped  to  "fit  him  for  life,” 
as  the  phrase  is.  His  parents  aim  to  give  him 
a  footing  of  advantage  in  the  great  contest  of 
years.  He  is  to  oppose  brain  to  brain,  brawn 
to  brawn,  tact  and  endurance  to  like  quali¬ 
ties.  He  aims  to  hold  out  against  all  comers 
and  counts  it  success  as  they  go  to  the  wall, 
or  lag  behind  him  on  the  stadiums  of  life. 
Thus  he  presses  on  until,  "on  fortune’s  crown¬ 
ing  slope,”  he  plucks  the  crown  of  honor  down 
and  is  hailed  the  Able  man,  the  King. 

Two  things  are  apparent  that  this  epitome 
does  faithfully  represent  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  our  society,  and  also  that  this  state 
of  affairs  develops  an  intense  selfism.  Unless 
this  individualism  is  restrained  by  some  coun¬ 
teracting  force,  there  is  developed  a  tyne  of 
hard-fisted,  grasping,  soulless  men,  who  look 
upon  the  crushing  down  of  another  for  per 
sonal  advantage  in  trade  as  being  only  on  a 
par  with  vigorous  play  at  chess. 

There  are  such  counter  agents.  A  weak 
one,  and  not  over-frequent,  is  furnished  by 
natural  benevolence.  There  are  men  who 
have  large  sympathy’ which  somewhat  re- 
'  strains  them.  But  their  number  is  too  small 
to  be  appreciable  in  'its  greatness.  Ueually 
such  sympathy  is  shown  in  helping  a  man  up 
after  he  has  been  knocked  down  in  the  great 
contest.  Two  considerations  always  bear 
heavily  against  man’s  [natural  benevolence. 
One  is  the  .rational,  self-seeking [  side  of  bis 
nature,  before  referred  to.  and  the  other  is  a 
necessity  of  trade.  A  man  in  trade  is  not  in 
dependent  of  the  laws  and  customs  that  gov¬ 
ern  trade  about  him.  HeMs  like  a  ship  seek¬ 
ing  the  North  Pole.  He  is  frozen '  in  the 
fioe  and  drifts  on  with  the  mass.  He  must  do 
as  others  do,  or  lose  that  margin  of  advantage 
on  which  depends  success.  Hence  while  his 
benevolent  instincts  may  prompt  him[.to  regret 
a  course,  he  is  practically  driven  to  take  it, 
or  defy  consequences,  while  defiance  may  end 
in  evil  to  creditors  whose^  interests  be  is 
bound  in  honor  to  protect. 

The  greater  check  upon  selfism  is  a  re 
newed  heart,  a  will  devoted  to  Ood.  If  this 
v(ill  were  fully  obeyed  by  any  man  in  trade,  it 
would  drive  him  out  of  business,  unless  a 
special  miracle  were  wrought  to  save  him. 
The  Ten  Commandments  have  small  place  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Said  a  most  esti¬ 
mable  man  holding  high  office  in  anaeastern 
city,  to  one  who  asked  him  why  he  was  not  a 
Christian,  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  hold  my 
present  position  and  be  a  sincere  Christian. 
I  am  compelled  to  make  so  many  trades  of 
infiuenoe,  to  turn  so  many  short  comers,  to 
do  so  many  things  that  I  do  not  fully  approve 
as  right  and  fair,  that  I  cannot  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  stay  where  I  am.”  That  is  to  say, 
the  rational  side  of  our  life  is  developed  in 
the  direction  of  slefism,  and  this  is  so  much 
the  condition  of  the  society  in  which  we  live, 
that  small  opportunity  Is  offered  to  the  ethical 
side  to  come  into  play. 

Nevertheless,  without  more  development  of 
the  ethical  side  we  are  in  a  bad  way.  The 
great  law  of  self-denial  is  face  to  face  opposed 
to  individualism.  Seeking  another’s  good  is 
face  to  face  opposed  to  seeking  another’s 


goods.  Restraining  my  operations  where  they 
ruin  another’s  operations  is  a  thought  never 
entertained.  And  what  comes  of  it  allt 
First,  some  make  no  attempt  to  restrain  their 
selfish  tendencies  They  look  upon  all  men 
as  game,  and  upon  no  man  as  brother.  It  is, 
then,  a  refined  expression  of  "  Might  is  right.  ” 
He  is  able,  by  great  talents,  by  favorable  posi¬ 
tion,  or  other  advantageous  circumstance,  to 
forge  ahead,  and  ho  does  it.  He  wishes  no 
one  positive  harm,  but  whether  so  or  not, 
he  means  to  go  to  the  top,  and  he  goes.  Hav¬ 
ing  gained  his  position  by  loveless  might, 
the  many  bow  to  him,  and  while  they  may 
curse  his  methods,  they  see  a  tendency  in  so¬ 
ciety  to  applaud  him,  to  condone  bis  selfism 
by  his  brilliant  snooeas,  and  every  lesser  man, 
as  he  looks  on,  ends  by  saying,  "I  would  do 
the  same  thing  if  I  could.” 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to 
persuade  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  one  whose 
soul  naturally  recoils  from  hypocrisy,  to  come 
out  for  Christ.  It  is  not  that  he  does  not 
know  the  truth  unto  salvation,  that  he  does 
not  accept  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  that 
he  has  no  concern  or  that  be  has  no  convic¬ 
tions  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ridicule  does  not 
intimidate  him,  the  giving  up  of  old  associa¬ 
tions  is  the  cross  to  him.  But  the  pinch 
comes  right  here.  If  1  become  a  Christian, 

I  must  either  give  up  my  present  methods  of 
doing  business,  or  I  must  be  everlastingly 
conscious  that  I  am  not  squaring  my  life 
with  the  Saviour’s  exposition  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  The  next  thing  that  comes  of  it 
is  that  when  a  man  thus  decides  that  his 
honesty  debars  him  from  becoming  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  he  denies  transparent  honesty  to  other 
men  in  the  same  fix  with  himself.  He  reads 
bis  own  heart  into  tbeir’s,  and  be  knows  that 
where  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear,  they 
surely  cannot.  If  they  say,  "  When  I  have 
made  my  millions  by  trampling  and  squeez¬ 
ing,  I  will  condone  for  my  offense  by  donating 
millions,”  he  at  once  repels  the  base  bargain 
as  unworthy  of  a  follower  of  Christ.  The 
next  thing  that  comes  is  to  find  the  mass  of 
businses  Christians  trying  to  ride  the  two 
horses  of  an  exaggerated  selfism  and  a  dwarfed 
otherism.  "There  is  no  fraternity  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  a  deacon  to  a  member  of  the  same 
church,  to  whom  be  regularly  passed  the  com¬ 
munion  cup,  and  who  protested  against  the 
former’s  conduct  in  a  business  transaction. 
“No  fraternity  in  business,”  it  makes  the  blood 
run  cold  to  hear  such  statements  from  such 
lips.  How  can  there  be  brotherhood  in 
Christ  within  the  sanctuary  and  rampant  Ish- 
maelism  outside. 

All  this  drives  us  to  the  thought  that  pres¬ 
ent-day  social  conditions  are  responsible 
largely  for  present-day  unbelief.  The  market 
develops  selfism,  and  the  market  is  full.  The 
Church  develops  charity,  fraternity,  service, 
self-denial,  for  which  the  grasping  world  has 
little  use,  wherefore  not  many  come  to  ber^ 
market-place  to  boy.  Religion  is  an  intensely 
personal'matter ;  the  soul  is  above  all  else  in 
worth ;  we  must  approach  men  one  by  one, 
but  after  all,  is  there  not  something  to  be  said 
or  done  to  regenerate  society  as  a  whole,  some 
thing  that  will  slake  this  awful  thirst  for 
gain,  something  that  will  place  highest  honor 
elsewhere  than  upon  pyramids  of  coin?  Is 
there  no  brake  to  the  wheel?  One  must  be 
found  sooner  or  later,  for  we  are  on  the 
grade,  and  our  speed  is  accelerating  daily. 
By-and  bye  a  dualism,  balancing  the  two 
sides  of  man’s  development,  shall  surely  ob¬ 
tain.  The  social  conditions  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  must  ultimately  prevail.  But  the 
sentiments  breathed  upon  the  Horns  of  Hattus 
long  ago,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
bourses  of  the  world  to-day,  are  separated  by 
immeasurable  diameters. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


August  27,  1826. 


IS  ELOQUENCE  A  LOSTJABT  ! 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  there  are  no  great 
men  like  those  to  whom  we  looked  up  in  our 
obildhood.  Looking  back  over  the  space  of 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years,  we  say, 
“There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days,*  as  if  the  descendants  of  those  giants 
were  but  pigmies.  I  remember  well  when  it 
was  an  event  in  one’s  life  to  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  entering  the  Senate  chamber  on  tiptoe 
to  look  over  the  heads  of  ordinary  men  and 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  great  leaders,  and  happy 
was  he  who  could  hear  the  mellifiuous  voice 
of  Henry  Clay,  or  toe  deep  tones  of  Daniel 
Webster.  Nor  has  our  enthaslasm  abated 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  They  were  truly  great 
men ;  nor  does  our  impression  of  their  great¬ 
ness  diminish  as  they  vanish  into  the  illimit¬ 
able  past. 

With  the  disappearance  of  these  great  ora¬ 
tors  it  has  come  to  be  said  by  many  that  “elo¬ 
quence  is  a  lost  art”;  and  it  is  perhaps  true 
that  eloquence  does  not  have  such  preeminence 
as  it  once  bad  as  the  only,  or  the  chief,  means 
of  infiuencing  the  beliefs  and  the  actions  of 
men.  In  place  of  the  Orator  comes  the  Editor. 
Where  the  former  can  reach  an  audience  of 
a  thousand  by  hie  voice,  the  latter  can  speak 
to  ten  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand. 
This,  however,  does  not  dispense  with  the 
power  of  the  speaker;  on  the  contrary,  it 
adds  to  it,  as  the  press  catches  up  the  spoken 
word,  and  repeats  it  with  a  million  of  fiery 
tongues,  till  it  reverberates  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  and  at  last  “dies  away  in  the 
murmur  of  the  Pacific  seas.” 

Let  us  not  then  disparage  the  speakers  of 
our  day,  in  comparing  them  with  those  of  a 
former  generation.  When  I  was  a  boy,  Rufus 
Choate  was  considered  the  most  eloquent  man 
in  New  England.  If  not  so  powerful  in  argu¬ 
ment  as  Webster,  he  was  even  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  as  a  speaker.  I  well  remember  some  of  the 
sentences  that  were  like  music  as  they  fiowed 
from  his  tongue.  Yet  in  a  legal  argu¬ 
ment  before  judge  and  jury  such  an  over¬ 
flow  of  rhetoric  may  weaken  the  effect.  The 
impression  is  more  powerful  if  the  language  be 
somewhat  restrained.  In  this  supreme  qual¬ 
ity  of  clearness  of  statement.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Rufus  Choate,  in  all  bis  glory,  was  one 
whit  superior,  even  if  he  were  the  equal,  of  bis 
kinsman,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  whose  voice 
is  so  often  heard,  and  'always  with  delight, 
before  our  highest  State  courts,  as  well  as  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 

So  much  for  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar. 
Quite  different  is  the  eloquence  of  the  Plat¬ 
form.  As  the  audience  is  different,  the  style 
of  address  must  be  different  to  reach  those 
who  bear.  Of  this  popular  eloquence  we  have 
had  two  recent  examples  in  this  city.  Two 
weeks  since  Mr.  Bryan,  who  bad  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Convention  at  Chicago  for  the 
highest  office  that  our  country  has  to  give. 


after  a  triumphal  march  across  the  country, 
oame  among  us  and  was  heartily  welcomed, 
not  only  by  those  of  his  own  party,  but  by 
the  public  at  large,  who  wished  to  show  all 
courtesy  to  a  possible  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  oame  heralded^ts  an  orator,  to 
which,  in  fact,  he  owed  his  nomination,  as  it 
was  due  to  a  speech  that  be  made  at  Chicago, 
which  be  delivered  in  a  voice  so  powerful 
that  it  was  beard  distinctly  by  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  people,  and  that  was  so  charged  with  fire 
that  it  carried  the  Convention  by  storm. 
When  he  appeared  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  it  was  crowded  almost  to  suffo¬ 
cation  by  the  thousands  that  were  eager  to 
look  upon  bis  face  and  listen  to  that  mighty 
voice.  Coming  with  such  high- raised  ex¬ 
pectations,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
his  speech  here  was  somewhat  of  a  disap 
pointment,  all  the  more  because,  instesd  of 
trusting  to  bis  natural  eloquence,  he  read  it 
from  manuscript.  Of  course  the  papers  of 
the  opposite  party  seized  upon  this  as  a  means 
of  belittling  the  speech  and  the  candidate. 
But  a  newspaper  man  will  know  how  to  make 
allowance  for  such  one-sided  criticisms.  My 
only  regret  is  that  I  was  not  able  to  hear  it, 
and  to  judge  for  'myself.  But  I  was  in  the 
country,  where,  as  it  was  the  hottest  week  of 
the  year,  everybody  was  glad  to  remain  till 
the  burning  beat  was  over. 

But  having  missed  one  opportunity,  I  was 
determined  not  to  miss  another,  and  last  week 
being  in  the  city,  went  to  the  Garden  to  hear 
Mr.  Bourke  Cockran  make  his  reply.  As  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  who  was  detained 
away,  gave  me  bis  ticket  to  the  platform,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  close  by  the 
speaker,  where  I  not  only  heard  every  word, 
even  to  the  slightest  intonation  of  his  voice, 
but  observed  every  gesture,  and  every  ex¬ 
pression  of  inward  feeling,  even  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  his  countenance,  and  to  what  I  may  call 
the  quivering  of  electricity  (for  I  felt  all  the 
time  as  if  I  were  sitting  close  to  a  galvanic 
battery)  that  shook  bis  giant  frame.  As 
to  the  Address  itself,  I  have  made  some  ex¬ 
tracts  on  another  page,  not  for  the  politics 
they  teach,  but  to  show  that  eloquence  ia  not 
a  lost  art;  that  wherever  the  man  appears, 
he  will  find  that  all  who  are  about  him  are 
waiting  for  his  touch  and  his  inspiration  ;  and 
to  furnish  a  specimen  of  manly  eloquence, 
that  may  well  be  studied,  not  only  by  lawyers 
at  the  bar,  or  speakers  on  the  platform,  but 
by  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  if  they  would  be 
masters  of  assemblies,  and  sway  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  H.  M.  F. 

We  give  elsewhere  the  usual  notice  of  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Presbjtery  of  Chemung. 
It  is  duly  authenticated,  by  the  familiar  band 
writing,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  the  Stated 
Clerk,  the  Rev.  C-  C.  Carr,  who  is  now  an 
octogenarian  and  pastor- emeritus  of  the  Pres 
byterian  church  of  Horseheads,  where  nearly 
bis  whole  active  ministry  has  been  spent.  Of  all 
etated  clerks  who  send  Presbyterial  notices  to 
The  Evangelist,  the  venerable  and  beloved 
Horseheads  pastor  is  probably  the  longest  in 
service.  We  believe  it  is  full  forty-five  years 
since  his  name  was  first  printed  by  ns  in  that 
highly  useful  and  honorable  connection. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GRANT  BET. 

“Friend  after  friend  departs,”  but  no  repeti¬ 
tion  'can  doll  the  pain.  It  is  always  a  sharp 
blow  on  the  heart  strings  when  one  whom  we 
have  known  and  loved,  or  who  may  have  been 
associated  with  any  interesting  period  of  our 
lives,  vanishes  out  of  our  sight.  Our  friend¬ 
ships  are  scattered  over  many  lands  and  many 
years.  In  the  two  visits  that  I  have  made  to 
the  East,  no  figure  stands  out  more  clearly 
than  that  of  Dr.  Grant  of  Cairo,  or  “Grant 
Bey,”  as  he  was  called,  as  he  held  an  appoint¬ 
ment  under  the  Egyptian  government,  in 
token  of  which  he  always  wore  the  fez.  He 
was  very  kind  to  Americans,  for  though  be 
was  a  Scotchman,  he  bad  married  an  Ameri¬ 
can  wife,  an  admirable  lady,  and  felt  that  be 
was  bound  by  very  strong  ties  to  the  country 
to  which  be  owed  so  much  happiness.  Per¬ 
haps  be  bad  an  added  regard  for  me  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a  constant  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  to  which  bis  wife  had  been  accustomed 
in  her  father’s  home,  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Tor- 
rey  of  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  and  that  was 
just  as  dear  to  her  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
As  Dr.  Grant  was  one  of  the  first  of  modern 
Egyptologists,  he  was  invaluable  as  a  guide 
to  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  one  could  get 
more  of  knowledge  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
in  an  evening  under  hie  hospitable  roof,  than 
from  many  books.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  volume,  “From  Eoypt 
TO  Japan,”  may  remember  a  chapter  entitled. 
Midnight  in  the  Heart  of  the  Great  Pyramid,'* 
an  excursion  which  was  made  tenfold  more 
instructive,  as  well  as  interesting,  by  our  hav¬ 
ing  the  company  of  one  who  was  literally  full 
and  running  over  with  information  and  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Again  I  was  in  Cairo  in  the  beginning  of 
1882  on  my  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  once 
mote  under  his  roof,  drinking  in  inspiration 
for  the  journey  across  the  Desert.  Since  then 
I  have  heard  often  from  him,  and  to  any  of 
my  friends  going  up[the  Mediterranean  I  have 
said,  “By  all  means  see  Grant  Bey  at  Cairo,” 
to  whom  I  have  given  them  letters  of  intro 
duction.  And  it  is  to  roe  a  personal  loss  and 
grief  that  I  aball  see  that  beloved  face  no 
more. 

A  friend  has  kindly  given  me  a  few  brief 
details  of  his  life,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  who  have  seen  and  known  this  noble 
Scotchman,  whether  in  hie  own  native  land, 
or  in  Egypt,  or  in  America : 

“Dr.  Grant  Bey  was  bom  at  Methlick,  Scotland, 
in  1840.  He  graduated  at  Aberdeen  University  in 
1862,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1864.  In  1865  be 
went  to  Egypt  to  act  as  substitute  for  a  resident 
physician.  Soon  after  he  reached  Egypt  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  cholera  enabled  him  to  render  such  valu¬ 
able  assistance  that  the  Sultan  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Cbevelier  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Medjediah.  In  1867  he  went  up  the  Nile  as  surgeon 
on  board  a  government  passenger  steamer.  Here 
he  first  formed  those  associations  with  America 
which  lasted  through  bis  subsequent  professional 
life.  It  was  here  too  that  he  began  the  study  of 
those  Egyptological  subjects  on  which  he  afterwards 
became  a  recognized  authority. 

“In  1870  he  married  Adaline  N.  Torrey  of  Hones¬ 
dale,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  She  died  in  1886,  leaving  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter.  In  1889  he  married 
Miss  Florence  Gibson  of  Liverpool,  who,  with  three 
children,  survives  him. 

“For  a  year  past  Dr.  Grant  had  suffered  from 
heart  trouble,  developed  by  an  attack  of  the  grippe. 
In  May  be  sought  relief  from  the  famous  treatment 
at  Bad-Nauheim.  The  benefit  was  wonderful,  and 
the  family  came  to  Scotland  anticipating  a  delight¬ 
ful  summer  at  Bridge  of  Allan;  but  three  days 
after  their  arrival  Dr.  Grant  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
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while  walking  in  the  village,  and  expired  within  an 
hour.  His  death  occurred  on  the  28th  of  July. 
The  funeral  was  from  his  sister’s  home  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  the  burial  in  the  Kirk-yard  of  his  native 
Methlick. 

“Dr.  Grant  was  known  in  this  country  and  abroad 
as  a  man  of  great  mental  powers.  He  was  honored 
by  decorations  and  degrees,  well  merited;  but  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  knew  that  he  was  also  a 
man  of  spiritual  power  whose  influence  was  always 
that  of  an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian.  Dr. 
Young  of  Rome,  Italy,  tells  of  the  little  trio  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Aberdeen  University  who  met  regularly 
for  prayer  and  were  called  the  sheep  among  the 
goats.  Dr.  Grant  was  one  of  the  three.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  convictions,  and  with  true  Scotch 
steadfastness  maintained  them  to  the  end.  As  he 
neared  unconsciousness  he  repeated  several  lines  of 
‘Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul.’  When  the  cablegram 
announcing  his  death  reached  us,  there  came  direct¬ 
ly  to  my  mind  the  sentiment  of  one  of  his  favorite 
hymns : 

*'  ‘  He  is  faithful  that  hath  promised,  and  He'll  surely 
come  aaaln; 

He’ll  keep  His  tryst  wi’  me,  at  what  hour  I  dlnna  ken; 
But  He  bids  me  still  to  wait,  an’  ready  aye  to  be 
To  gang  at  any  moment  to  my  ain  countrie.’  ’’ 

8o  one  more  friend  is  gone,  and  the  world 
is  poorer  for  me,  that  he  is  no  longer  in  it. 
But  beautiful  is  the  life  that  leaves  only  sweet 
memories  behind  it.  While  our  sympathies 
are  with  the  stricken  ones,  yet  at  this,  as  at 
similar  departures,  I  oan  but  repeat  the  lines 
of  our  Amerioan  poet ; 

“  Oh,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely. 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside 
If  I  but  remember  only. 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died.” 

H.  M.  F. 

Stockbridob,  August  24. 1896, 


MISSIONS  AND  DIPLOMACY. 

The  event  of  the  week,  of  international  im¬ 
portance,  is  the  reception  by  our  President  of 
Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Prime  Minister  of  China. 
This  marks  a  notable  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  great  empire  of  the  East  toward  the 
West  and  its  Christian  civilization.  While  the 
mass  of  the  Chinese  people  are  still  held 
under  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  prejudice 
which  amounts  to  a  fierce  resistance  to  the 
encroachment  of  foreign  customs,  thought, 
belief,  a  training,  even  to  a  mad  despite  of 
our  ways,  manners,  and  culture,  this  is  the 
work  of  designing  men  or  classes  in  that 
country,  and  is  not  shared  by  the  few  of  whom 
Prince  Li,  our  guest  of  to-day,  is  a  fair  rep¬ 
resentative.  But  strong  as  he  is  in  his  place, 
the  greatness  of  the  empire  and  the  oonstitu  - 
tion  and  conduct  of  the  government,  are  too 
much  for  the  favorite  minister,  and  effeotu- 
ally  bar  the  way  to  any  great  or  immediate 
reforms.  One  of  our  English  contemporaries 
has  indulged  the  hope  that  hereafter  no  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Amerioan  missionaries  would  suffer 
persecution  or  affront.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  one  of  our  prominent  clergymen  through 
the  public  press,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  should 
at  once  insist  on  some  such  condition  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Prince,  as  if  these  two  gentlemen 
could  settle  the  whole  business  in  an  hour’s 
ofiloial  interview  or  an  after-dinner  talk. 

We  do  not  know  how  widely  such  a  notion 
of  the  case  in  hand  has  gone,  or  how  deeply 
it  has  got  into  the  thoughts  and  expectation 
of  our  people.  But  we  feel  justified  in  a  few 
words  of  caution  and  of  protest.  For  if  Prince 
Li  were  to  hold  President  Cleveland  person¬ 
ally  responsible  for  the  ill-usage  of  any  China¬ 
man  in  Mott  Street,  he  would  not  be  more 


astray  than  are  they  who  fancy  that  Li  Hung 
Chang  is  able,  by  a  nod,  to  curb  the  passions 
of  any  one  of  the  millions  that  are  nominally 
the  subjects  of  his  sovereign.  Compared  with 
the  close  allegiance  of  the  provincial  States  of 
China,  the  attitude  of  the  Apache  Indians 
toward  our  government  is  loyalty  itself.  We 
should  make  a  poor  show  of  power  to  govern 
if  the  rebellious  Rustlers  of  the  plains  were 
to  be  made  the  tests  of  subordination  and 
types  of  citizenship.  But  to  fancy  that  the 
most  enlightened  minister  of  a  government 
which  has  not  essentially  changed  since  the 
Kin  conquest,  has  it  in  his  hand  to  transform 
Cathay  into  Europe’s  ideal  in  a  month’s 
progress  through  Europe  and  across  our  own 
continent,  is  to  mistake  his  functions  and 
'misrepresent  his  relations  to  a  people  of  whose 
characteristics  we  were  utterly  uninformed. 

There  is  no  graver  misapprehension  of  our 
missions  to  the  East  than  to  predicate  their 
prosperity  and  immunity  from  obstruction, 
and  even  overthrow,  wholly,  or  mainly,  on 
diplomacy.  The  lesson  we  have  learned  from 
India  is  in  many  points  misleading.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  Bombay  and  Benares, 
Delhi  and  Allahabad,  are  English  cities.  The 
flag  and  the  rifie  are  there  along  with  the 
Bible  and  the  schools  of  Englishmen  But  this 
is  not  typical  missionary  work.  The  educat¬ 
ing  and  evangelizing  of  British  subjects  is 
the  same  in  Yorkshire  and  Bengal.  A  foreign 
missionary  is  one  who  goes  to  strange  coun¬ 
tries  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  our  salvation. 
That  is  his  errand  and  his  defence.  The 
civil  authorities  are  not  presumed  to  be  on 
his  side.  If  he  offends  the  sensibilities  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  preaches,  he  is  supposed  to 
face  the  consequences.  If  he  cannot  win 
men  by  tbe  Word  and  his  own  love  for  their 
souls,  he  cannot  call  on  the  civil  or  military 
powers  to  convert  them.  Nor  is  the  mission¬ 
ary  a  merchant,  in  the  sense  that  he  most  have 
ready  recourse  to  the  courts  for  a  recouping  of 
losses  or  the  recovery  of  damages.  Commer¬ 
cial  treaties  cannot  cover  ali  our  missionary 
enterprises.  Confusion  of  ideas  here  has  con¬ 
founded  a  good  many  fine  plans  and  zealous 
men.  It  is  a  tremendous  begging  of  the  whole 
question,  to  insist  on  the  nation ’.e  protection 
of  the  men  who  are  to  subvert  the  national 
faith.  Property  rights  and  preaching  rights 
get  closely  entwined,  and  it  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
tangle  them  at  times,  but  the  distinction  is 
definite  and  the  difference  often  fundamental. 
By  continuing  them  we  weaken  the  claims  of 
both.  And  when  our  Christian  preachers  get 
behind  a  mere  property  right  in  order  to  defend 
their  right  to  preach  a  new  religioiir'they 
dishonor  themselves  and  defame  the  faith 
they  profess.  To  get  behind  diplomatic  guar¬ 
antees  in  order  to  evangelize  the  nations,  is 
to  mistake  the  sword  for  the  Spirit,  to  rely  on 
the  arm  of  fiesh  and  put  aside  the  help  of  the 
Almighty. 

Prince  Li  is  welcome,  and  we  do  wisely  to 
make  him  glad  for  this  visit.  It  is  ungra 
oious  and  unjust  to  mar  his  pleasure  and 
minify  the  profit  of  his  stay  among  os.  He 
is  a  marked  man  at  home  for  his  admiration 
of  Western  civilization,  and  he  needs  our  help 
to  carry  hie  convictions  that  China  needs  the 
West,  baok  to  his  country  in  its  integrity  and 
with  increase  after  this  personal  inspection. 
There  should  be  no  burden  laid  upon  his  per¬ 
sonal  or  official  shoulders  by  misjudgment  of 
his  responsibility  or  misunderstanding  of  his 
mission.  Zeal  for  the  progress  of  our  plans 
to  preach  everywhere  the  everlasting  Gospel 
is  good,  but  patience  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
zeal.  If  Prince  Li  were  to  become  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  now,  it  would  still  take  time  to  evangelize 
his  countrymen.  There  is  no  such  thing  pos¬ 
sible  as  tbe  world’s  conversion  to  God  in  one 
day  or  one  oentury. 


AT  BEST  AM0N6  HIS  PEOPLE. 

This  is  the  minister’s  best  obituary.  The 
whole  story  of  a  good  and  useful  life  is  told  in 
such  simple  terms.  It  is  the  end  of  earth, 
and  there  heaven  begins.  A  truly  good  man 
lives  long  after  his  burial,  because  his  tomb 
is  a  testimony  to  which  all  men  give  heed. 
So  when  tbe  faithful  preacher  and  unselfish 
pastor  lays  down  the  burden  of  life  and  sleeps 
at  last  among  the  departed  of  his  fiock,  it  is 
often  the  beginning  of  a  new  ministry  of  bis 
to  those  who  shall  come  after.  For  these  fin¬ 
ished  lives  have  singular  power.  They  link 
the  present  scene  with  that  which  lies  just 
beyond.  While  a  man  lives  be  is  bnt  one  of 
us;  but  when  be  dies,  he  becomes  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  world  to  come.  Eloquence  in 
tbe  pulpit  is  a  thing  of  to  day ;  bnt  the  still 
speaking  of  a  good  man’s  grave  is  a  voice 
from  the  eternal  and  all-commanding.  So 
long  as  a  man  is  with  us  in  the  body,  we  are 
much  occupied  with  the  things  that  concern 
us  in  common,  but  when  these  transient  sur¬ 
roundings  are  shed  off,  that  which  is  purely 
spiritual  comes  into  evidence,  and  we  are  like 
those  who  wake  from  sleep  to  behold  tbe  new 
day  of  God. 

It  is  a  happy  ending  of  a  minister’s  life  to 
be  at  rest  among  his  own  people.  There  came 
yesterday  tbe  brief  notice  of  the  death  of  one 
of  our  brethren,  with  the  simple  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  the  last  par¬ 
ish  of  his  charge.  We  first  knew  Mr.  Black¬ 
ford  as  the  pastor  at  Croton  Falls,  a  man  of 
deep  feeling,  clear  convictions  of  truth,  keen 
sensibility  to  spiritual  things,  intensely  alive 
to  his  duties  and  to  the  needs  of  his  people, 
forceful  in  speech,  modest  and  unselfish  in 
spirit,  gentle  and  unobtrusive  in  deportment, 
a  man  to  respect,  to  trust,  and  to  love.  Fail¬ 
ure  of  health  drove  him  from  the  Croton 
Valley  to  the  higher  regions  of  Sullivan 
County,  and  at  White  Lake,  the  summer  home 
for  many  years  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Robert 
Baird  and  S.  V.  8.  Wilder,  with  congenial 
associates,  the  last  years  of  his  ministry  were 
spent  in  labors  too  large  and  too  unsparing 
for  his  enfeebled  frame  and  overtaxed  nervous 
system.  It  was  very  fitting  that  when  the  end 
came  he  should  go  back  to  White  Lake  to 
await  tbe  day  of  resurrection.  Under  the 
shadow  that  fell  upon  his  mind  a  few  years 
ago,  be  often  spoke  of  that  parish  as  a  desired 
haven.  But  a  few  days  before  bis  death  be 
begged  his  wife  to  take  him  once  more  to 
White  Lake,  as  if  the  weariness  of  his  worn 
body  and  tired  mind  would  yield  to  the  sooth¬ 
ing  touch  of  those  bracing  airs  and  those  be¬ 
loved  scenes.  And  when  God’s  finger  touched 
him  suddenly  into  silence,  there  was  but  one 
thing  more  to  finish  tbe  faithful  and  loving 
ministry  that  had  followed  all  his  illness,  to 
bear  him  tenderly  away  to  the  hills  and  bury 
him  amid  their  everlasting  peace, 
c  After  ^1  our  shivering  dread  of  these  sore 
bereavements,  there  is  no  ministry  to  our 
human  life  so  gently  kind  as  death.  To  os 
who  suffer  the  loss,  the  sunshine  of  God’s 
comfort  comes  at  last  and  we  are  not  only  re¬ 
signed  to  His  will,  bnt  we  praise  His  wisdom 
and  adore  His  love.  But  to  them  who  drop  in 
an  instant  the  burdening  body  and  fiash  forth 
into  the  fullness  of  immortal  freedom,  the  joy 
of  deliverance  is  beyond  speech,  the  gladness 
of  the  new  birth  is  tbe  ecstasy  of  bliss.  For 
them  no  tears  should  fall.  Of  them,  not  one 
not  the  dearest  one,  would  we  call  baok  to 
our  side  again.  Once  out  of  the  darkness 
into  the  light,  who  would  linger  even  along 
the  border  while  the  glory  beckons  ever 
higher  and  higher  toward  Him  who  is  its  en¬ 
trancing  center!  For  even  when  to  live  ie 
Christ,  to  die  is  gain. 

Standing  by  these  new  made  graves,  going 
on  our  annual  visits  to  the  dear  places  where 
our  beloved  sleep,  there  should  be  no  gloom, 
only  the  highest  uplift  of  holy  joy.  They  rest 
at  last,  and  we  only  long  with  them  to  behold 
our  King.  B.  A.  S. 
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The  Cbinete  Viceroy  is  to  be  received  in 
tbis  city  by  oar  President  the  present  week. 
At  snob  time  during  bis  stay  as  may  be  agree 
able  to  him,  Li  Hang  Cbang  will  be  visited  by 
representatives  of  tbe  Foreign  Mission  Boards 
of  all  obarcbes.  Tbe  formal  address  is  to  be 
prepared  by  Dr.  Ellinwood  of  oar  Board,  and 
tracplited  for  transmission  to  tbe  Prince,  by 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  many  years  President  of 
tbe  Imperial  Institute  of  China,  at  Pekin. 
The  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
and  personal  friend  of  the  Viceroy,  is  expected 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  final  arrangements  have  not  been  oom( 
pleted,  since  the  wishes  of  the  illastrioas  visi¬ 
tor  are  to  be  consulted ;  bat  tbe  significance 
of  saob  a  meeting  of  the  East  and  West,  of 
Christian  missions  and  the  representative  of 
tbe  Chinese  government,  is  so  great,  and  the 
spectacle  in  tbis  land  so  unique  and  surpris 
ing,  that  we  are  glad  to  make  it  known  to  all 
our  readers.  We  have  more  missionaries  in 
China  than  any  other  Church,  and  to  them 
we  owe  every  means  of  conciliating  tbe  civil 
power  and  enlightening  public  officers  as  to 
our  methods  and  our  motives. 

Let  us  call  attention  to  Mr.  Rankin’s  tribute 
in  last  week’s  paper  to  his  heroic  and  illus 
trious  friend,  SamuelJobn  Mills  of  "Haystack 
prayer-meeting”  fame,  the  inspirer  of  the 
American  Board  and  of  tbe  Bible  Society. 
Turn  back  to  page  18  of  Tbe  Evangelist  of 
August  20tb,  to  find  a  wonderful  story  of  a 
most  wonderful  man,  one  of  God’s  chosen  to 
start  tbe  mightiest  movements  of  our  century 
in  church  activity  and  Christian  life.  No  one 
living  can  speak  with  such  fullness  and  truth 
of  Samuel  J.  Mills,  for  they  were  college  con¬ 
temporaries  and  friends.  Mr.  Rankin  has  done 
a  service  in  tbis  tribute  for  which  we  afe  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful  and  glad. 

The  life  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Stevenson, 
whiob  has  just  closed  at  the  good  age  of 
eighty -four  years,  has  been  one  of  large  infin 
enoe.  As  a  Seoretary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  he  perpetuated  tbe  line  of  men  die 
tinguisbed  for  effectiveness  in  that  relation. 
His  person  and  qualities  were  attractive,  and 
bis  friendship  abiding.  He  was  both  a  reader 
and  approver,  in  the  main,  of  the  course  of 
The  Evangelist.  Our  tender  sympathy  is 
with  his  bereaved  family  and  grandchil 
dren ;  but  happy  the  little  ones  who  have  such 
a  grandsire  to  recall  and  to  imitate.  A  fur 
ther  notice  of  Dr.  Stevenson  is  unavoidably 
transferred  to  pages  26  and  27. 

There  has  been  good  preaching  in  our  oity 
Presbyterian  pulpits,  tbe  most  of  them,  all  tbe 
summer.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  has  preached  to 
full  audiences  in  the  Fourth-avenue  Churoh, 
morning  and  evening ;  President  F.  L.  Patton 
of  Princeton,  to  the  Rutgers  Churoh  on  the 
other  side  of  the  oity ;  and  now  for  several 
Sabbaths,  the  Fifth-avenue  Church  has  been 
well  filled  to  bear  Dr.  George  F.  Penteoost  of 
the  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Churoh,  Lon 
don.  He  is  expected  to  officiate  in  his  own 
ohurob  in  London,  September  6th.  President 
Stryker  of  Hamilton  and  others  have  done 
good  service  in  other  of  our  oburches. 

An  excellent  paper  on  "Long  Pastorates” 
was  some  time  since  read  to  the  Pastors’  Asso 
oiation  of  Utioa  by  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Brown 
of  Westminster  Church  of  that  city.  It  is 
printed  on  page  80,  and  we  oount  it  especially 
timely  at  this  season,  when  pastors  are  about 
to  enter  upon  their  work  anew. 

"A  Waking  Reverie,”  by  an  esteemed  writer, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  exigencies  of 
the  "make-up”  have  relegated  it  to  a  back 
page,  but  that  fact  is  no  certain  criterion  of 
quality.  It  will  be  found  on  page  24. 


AN  INYINCIBLE  TEMPERANCE  ARMY. 

[Dr.  Wm.  Huntington,  a  venerable  and  widely 
esteemed  physician  of  Howell,  Mich.,  and  a  life  long 
supporter  of  temperance  measures  quite  up  to  the 
point  of  prohibition,  confesses  tbe  very  indifferent 
outlook  for  the  cause  just  at  the  present  time.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  this  and  indicated  the  principal  cause  for 
the  failure  of  prohibition  hitherto,  especially  in 
Presidential  years,  he  sets  forth  his  remedy.  Hold¬ 
ing  that  the  majority  of  our  voters  are  opposed  to 
and  would  put  down  the  liquor  traffic,  he  would 
proceed  to  compact  an  army  for  temperance  by  care¬ 
ful  and  exhaustive  registration.  The  process  might 
seem  a  slow  one,  but  he  believes  it  would  be  a  sure 
one  in  tbe  end.  We  invite  attention  to  his  sugges¬ 
tions  as  coming  from  a  man  of  long  experience  and 
undoubted  zeal  in  the  good  cause.]  —Ed.  Evan. 

It  tbe  ealoon  an  evilT  Probably  few  will, 
contend  that  it  is  not.  Our  wiaett  men  of  alj 
parties  deplore  tbe  evils  that  result  from  tbe 
traffic  in  strong  drink.  Much  effort  has  been 
made  to  suppress  it  or  at  least  to  curtail  its 
devastating  infiuence,  but  still  the  evil  exists 
against  the  wishes,  I  believe,  of  a  large 
majority  of  voters.  Tbe  latest  effort  for  its 
suppression  has  been  tbe  organizing  of  a 
national  party  (with  at  first  a  small  begin¬ 
ning)  in  the  hope  that  its  worthy  object  would 
attract  the  better  classes  to  its  support.  But 
tbe  grand  mistake  of  that  party  has  been  the 
loading  of  its  platform  with  issues  that  were 
too  heavy  to  carry.  I  have  for  several  years 
been  satisfied  that  with  such  a  burden  we 
could  never  reach  our  desired  end.  No  great 
reform  movement  has  ever  succeeded  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  correct  all  the  evils  known  to 
exist  at  tbe  time  of  its  organization. 

For  instance,  take  tbe  effort  of  our  Revolu¬ 
tionary  sires.  Tbe  question  then  was.  Shall 
we,  or  shall  we  not,  submit  farther  to  the  ex¬ 
tortions  of  the  British  crown.  There  were 
then  many  evils  of  which  men  complained. 
Among  others  was  the  institution  of  slavery  ; 
but  if  tbe  slavery  question  bad  been  agitated 
as  an  issue  before  the  people  at  that  time,  the 
thirteen  colonies  could  never  have  been  united 
in  that  great  struggle.  The  great  object  for 
which  that  contest  was  waged  was  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  arbitrary  taxation  and  misrule 
of  the  British  government,  and  with  that  one 
issue  before  them,  they  accomplished  their 
purpose.  Take  again  tbe  polftical  campaign 
of  1860.  Tbe  question  of  temperance  had  been 
agitated  then  as  long  as  that  of  slavery,  but 
had  the  two  questions  been  joined,  defeat 
would  have  inevitably  followed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  work  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  ^s  tbe  work  of  the  present  hour, 
but  we  need  to  be  careful  that  in  that  work 
we  do  not  employ  means  that  God  cannot 
bless.  I  have  watched  closely  tbe  means  em¬ 
ployed  by  tbe  Prohibition  party,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  approve  of  all  the 
measures  employed.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
criticize,  however.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  work  is  not  prospering  in  present  hands. 
And  here  is  the  trouble :  There  are  two  great 
parties  in  tbe  field  of  politics  grasping  for  tbe 
reins  of  government,  and  these  two  parties 
differ  so  earnestly  in  their  views  of  national 
questions,  that  neither  is  willing  to  give  to 
the  opposing  party  the  advantage  that  is  liable 
to  result  from  the  loss  of  their  vote.  They 
are  not  likely  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from 
tbe  party  of  their  choice  and  give  it  to  a  party 
that  has  little  or  no  prospect  of  ever  obtain¬ 
ing  control  of  the  government.  This  explains 
the  reason  why  the  growth  of  the  Prohibition 
party  has  been  so  slow,  and  tbis  furnishes, 
to  my  mind,  grounds  upon  wbioh  to  base  the 
prediction  that  the  present  Prohibition  party 
can  never  secure  control  of  the  government. 
Entertaining  these  views,  as  I  honestly  and 
firmly  do,  my^Prohibltion:;[.frieDd«  will  please 


pardon  the  expression  when  I  say  that,  in 
view  of  all  the  obstacles  wjtb  whioh  they  stand 
confronted,  I  deem  it  impossible  for  them  to 
succeed  through  the  means  hitherto  employed. 

These  remarks  are,  however,  not  suggested 
by  any  want  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
temperance.  I  have  practiced  medicine  In 
this  town  for  tbe  last  fifty-three  years,  and 
daring  all  that  time  I  have  persistently  op¬ 
posed  tbe  liquor  traffic,  but  my  knowledge  of 
men  thus  gained  by  long  experience  convinces 
me  of  the  necessity  for  a  change  of  tactics  in 
the  prosecution  of  temperance  work.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  more  than  half  of  the  voters  of 
these  United  States  regard  the  liquor  traffic 
as  a  crying  evil,  and  that  they  would  gladly 
see  it  suppressed,  but  tbe  reasons  why  they 
have  not  voted  with  tbe  Prohibition  party  in 
the  past  still  exist,  and  are  likely  to  for  all 
time  to  come.  Then  what  shall  we  do? 

The  plan  that  I  would  suggest  is  that  head¬ 
quarters  be  established  at  some  point  and  a 
suitable  book  provided  for  the  record  of  all 
names  of  such  voters  as  will  stand  pledged  to 
join  a  new  party  pledged  to  suppress  the 
liquor  traffic  as  soon  as  the  records  show  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  voters  are  pledged  to 
give  the  necessary  strength  to  ensure  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  party  candidates.  Twenty  five 
cents  from  each  voter  recorded  would  defray 
all  the  expense  of  a  thorough  canvass  of  tbe 
United  States,  including  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  record,  the  pay  of  clerks,  and 
building  of  a  fire-proof  structure  for  the  pree- 
ervation  of  these  records  for  all  time  to  oome. 
There  should  be  a  separate  book  for  each 
State,  and  each  name  should  be  numbered  so 
that  at  any  time  the  last  name  recorded  in 
each  book  would  show  the  whole  number  for 
that  State.  This  would  be  a  big  work,  but 
twenty-five  cents  from  each  voter  so  regis¬ 
tered  would  defray  the  whole  expense,  and 
the  descendants  of  every  man  so  registered 
would  feel  proud  of  their  father’s  part  in  so 
grand  a  work. 

In  this  way  we  should  know  at  all  times 
the  strength  we  could  muster.  Tbis  voting 
of  a  small  party  from  year  to  year,  with  little 
or  no  increase  in  numbers,  will  never  acoom- 
plisb  the  object  sought.  Men  vote  with  no 
expectation  that  their  vote  will  accomplish 
anything,  except  to  show  the  weakness  of  their 
party.  They  go  to  war  without  first  sitting 
down  to  consider  whether  they,  with  ten 
thousand,  are  able  to  cope  with  him  that 
oometh  against  them  with  twenty  thousand. 
In  this  warfare  stratagem  is  of  little  avail; 
numbers  alone  decide  the  contest.  Now  if  tbe 
friends  of  temperance  will  interest  themselves 
in  a  movement  of  tbis  kind,  we  can  soon  tell 
whether  the  American  people  want  the  liquor 
traffic  stopped  or  not. 

In  presenting  this  plan  to  tbe  public  for 
consideration,  I  have  been  as  brief  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Of  course  it  is  presented  in  tbe  rough. 
I  have  given  here  simply  a  synopsis  of  the 
plan  I  have  in  mind,  and  to  be  worked  to. 
If  this  plan,  or  anything  of  the  kind  should 
be  adopted,  I  wish  it  understood  that  my 
proposition  is  that  we  talk  no  more  about 
meeting  twenty  thousand  with  ten  thousand, 
but  ascertain  first  whether  we  are  or  are  not 
able  to  outnumber  the  forces  that  war  against 
us.  It  is  folly  to  start  with  10,000  to  meet 
20,000,  expecting  the  balance  rexuired  to  join 
us  on  the  way.  Wh.  Huntington,  M.D. 
Howxxx.  Mich. 


Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  whose  letters  from  abroad 
have  much  interested  The  Evangelist’s  read¬ 
ers  daring  the  summer,  writes,  August  10th : 
"  We  have  bad  a  delightful  journey  from  the 
beginning.  Next  Saturday  we  are  to  sail 
from  Antwerp.  I  am  more  an  American  than 
'ever. " 


August  27,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


BUTH  SIDES  or  THE  BVCKIES. 

North  Dakota,  visited  several  times  within 
a  dczjn  years,  shows  great  progress  since  its 
immense,  fertile  prairies  were  Erst  seen.  After 
the  "boom”  period  the  people  settled  down  to 
the  legitimate  business  of  extracting  wealth 
from  the  rich  soil.  Tbat^they  have  succeeded 
in  a  good  degree  is  proved  by  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  comfortable  bouses,  many  of  them 
tasteful  and  commodious,  with  large  barns 
and  well  stocked  farms.  As  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  so  here,  there  are  farmers  and 
farmers.  Poor  farming  succeeds  nowhere. 
Plenty  of  instances  are  visible  on  the  Dakota 
prairies  where  one  field  will  hava  a  clean, 
heavy,  healthy  stand  of  wheat,  and  adjoining 
it  there  will  be  a  "quarter,”  or  more,  of  tbin, 
weedy,  half -grown  grain,  which  promises  a 
third  less  wheat  than  its  neigbor’s  field,  and 
of  an  inferior  grade.  Poor  farming  usually 
explains  the  difference.  The  shiftless  farmer 
is  almost  always  a  rabiJ  Populist,  crying  out 
for  cheap  money  to  redeem  bis  cheap  agri¬ 
culture.  Cheap  politiciins  echo  and  re  echo 
his  complaints,  while  a  certain  class  of  earn¬ 
est,  sympathetic  souls  add  respectability  and 
momentum  to  their  extravagant  theories,  un¬ 
til  the  foundations  of  society  are  shaken.  Even 
so  prosperous  a  State  as  North  Dakota  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  free 
everything  freshet,  chiefly  because  the  small 
farmer  of  to  day  is  not  getting  rich  in  a  year 
or  two,  as  often  happened  in  the  flush  times, 
and  is  not  willing  to  plod  along  as  the  fathers 
of  the  earlier  settled  States  did,  content  with 
a  bard-won  livelihood  and  some  gain  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  Western  air  is  so  full  of  politics  that  it 
ia  almost  impossible  to  avoid  some  reference 
to  that  side  of  any  subject.  It  may  take  the 
costly  sohooling  of  experience  to  teach  the 
masses  that  individual  prosperity,  at  least  in 
a  republic,  is  first  of  ail  a  matter  of  personal 
character.  It  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
general  conditions  of  an  age  or  a  country, 
which  pirty  politics  can  affect  no  more  than 
it  can  the  agricultural  outcome  on  the  planet 
Mira  Droughts  and  floods  have  plagued  the 
farmers  of  all  countries  since  the  family  of 
Adam  emigrated  from  Eden.  This  year  a 
forty  days’  rain  kept  Northern  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  under  water  till  late  in  the  season,  and 
nov,  in  midsummer,  rust  and  hail  are  play¬ 
ing  bavo).  A  half  crop  at  prevailing  prices 
will  make  bard  times  harder  for  all  classes. 
Yet  the  intelligent  and  energetic  farmer  has 
generally  promise  of  a  fair  crop,  and  will 
crowd  through  the  bard  times  better  than 
most  people  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

A  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the  thriving 
town  of  Mayville,  in  Traill  County,  attended 
by  thousands  from  the  surrounding  region, 
showed  no  evidences  of  penury,  but  testified 
to  the  intelligence,  good  order,  patriotism, 
and  well  being  of  the  people.  The  public  ex¬ 
ercises  were  held  in  a  charming  little  park, 
on  a  wooded  island  of  eight  or  ten  acres, 
girdled  by  a  oirou'ar  lake  of  clear  water  from 
an  artesian  well,  on  wfaicb  boating  parties  bad 
a  merry  time,  and  a  tub-race  made  great  fun. 

The  bicycle  pervades  tbs  land  of  the  Dako 
tas.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  farmers 
coming  to  town  on  their  wheels.  Even 
•alileo’s  persecutors  would  have  to  say  of  the 
world  in  this  latitude  that  it  moved.  This  is 
more  hopefully  apparent  in  the  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  schools  and  churches,  though  the  people 
axe  not  church-going  in  the  Eastern  sense. 

A  very  interesting  experience  was  ours  in 
attending  the  dedication  of  a  neat  steepleless 
(according  to  the  rules  of  the  Brethren)  meet¬ 
ing  house,  built  for  a  Dunkard  Colony  from 
Indiana.  These  people  are  migrating  to  Da¬ 
kota  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  a 


thrifty,  religious  element  They  are  not  con¬ 
tented  without  a  place  of  worship,  where  they 
can  have  their  own  preaching,  communion 
service,  and  the  ordinance  of  foot- washing. 
They  are  olannisb,  but  believe  in  Sunday 
schools,  modern  hymns,  and  Foreign  Missions. 
Their  ministers  serve  without  salary,  and  are 
generally  farmers. 

But  we  must  follow  Horace  Greeley ’s  advice 
and  take  the  "Coast  train”  for  the  other  side 
of  the  Rookies  The  long  ride  over  the  almost 
treeless  prairies  is  tedious  even  in  the  fine 
trains  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  A  few 
budding  towns,  a  fort  or  two,  an  Indian 
agency,  Indian  tepees  with  gaily  or  shabbily 
dressed  bucks  and  squaws,  and  some  villages 
of  prairie  dogs,  constitute  the  principal  sights 
of  tbe  day.  But  when  the  backbone  of  the 
continent  is  reached,  and  its  sharp,  eastern 
elope  surmounted,  there  is  an  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  noblest  scenery.  Through  the 
Maria’s  Pass,  along  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Flathead  River,  the  steel  track  winds  amid 
mountains  of  every  form  and  grouping,  till, 
with  the  resistless  river,  it  breaks  through  the 
Kootenai  Sierra,  into  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
Flathead  Valley. 

The  region  between  tbe  Rocky  and  Kootenai 
ranges  is  filled  with  a  tangled  mass  of  moun¬ 
tains.  containing  some  of  the  grandest  scenery 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  but  little  known  as 
yet,  except  to  hunters  and  prospectors  for 
mineral,  but  is  sure  to  become  a  rival  to  the 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  resorts.  Living 
glaciers  of  considerable  extent  are  found 
there,  feeding  turquoise  lakes  and  leaping 
streams  under  precipices  half  a  mile  high. 
Much  of  this  region  remains  to  be  explored 
Only  two  or  three  days  since  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  glacier  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Lyman 
B.  Sperry.  It  ia  three  miles  in  length,  with 
a  melting  eJge  of  equal  breadth,  hanging 
down  in  five  immense  fingers  fifteen  hundred 
feet  long  It  ia  not  far  from  Arclanche  Basin, 
a  most  exquisite  spot,  and  rests  in  part  on  Mt. 
Edwards,  so  named  in  honor  of  tbe  first  white 
woman  who,  last  year,  visited  the  Basin. 
Sp3rry  Glacier  it  should  by  all  means  be 
called,  after  its  enthusiaatic  and  indefatigable 
discoverer. 

Flathead  Valley  ia  one  of  the  choicest,  most 
fertile  portions  of  Montana.  Mountain  girt 
and  well  watered,  it  contains  four  or  five 
hundred  square  miles  of  arable  land,  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  grains  and  fruits.  Flathead 
Lake  stretches  for  thirty- five  miles  from  its 
lower  end,  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  navigable 
throughout.  Boundless  supplies  of  lumber, 
mineral  resources  of  all  kinds,  and  coal  de¬ 
posits,  all  within  easy  reach,  promise  to  make 
Kalispell  tbe  flourishing  county  seat,  a  city 
of  no  small  importance.  Though  tbe  railroad 
has  been  opened  but  five  years,  the  valley 
ounts  twenty. five  school  houses  and  fifteen 
ohurobes.  Tbe  schools  are  supported  by  tbe 
inhabitants  tbe  churches  are  still  dependent 
on  outside  aid.  More  workers  are  imperatively 
needed. 

Presbyterianism  was  first  to  enter  this  re¬ 
gion,  yet  has  only  one  settled  pastor  in  Flat- 
head  County,  a  district  larger  than  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Another  Presbyterian  minister  has  re¬ 
cently  begun  work  in  the  mining  towns  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  but 
there  is  room  and  need  for  two  more,  at  least. 
Kalispell  has  been  called  the  most  church- 
go  ng  community  in  Montana,  which  speaks 
poorly  for  the  rest  of  tbe  State.  With  the 
faithful  work  of  self  sacrificing  missionaries, 
rsligious  progress  is  still  slow.  Every  inch  of 
gain  has  to  be  battled  for.  But  tbe  stake  is 
nothing  less  than  tbe  Christian  character  for 
centuries  to  come  of  tbe  third  largest  State  in 
the  Union.  Shall  it  be  given  over  to  gross 
materialism,  godless  socialism,  and  religion- 


displacing  isms  of  every  sort  and  color?  Or, 
shall  the  great,  rich  Northwest  be  saved  to 
Christianity,  and  its  States,  soon  to  he  popu* 
lous  and  powerful,  become  tbe  strong  support 
of  all  tbat'is  best  in  a  free  and  united  nation  f 
Tbe  momentous  alternative  must  be  decided 
within  a  generation  or  two.  Every  true  home- 
missionary,  every  faithful  teacher  and  earnest- 
Christian,  are  helping  to  decide  it  aright. 
But  tbe  laborers  are  few  and  helpers  scarce. 
The  Macedonian  cry  in  our  land  was  never 
more  urgent.  Tbe  Master’s  call  to  prayer  to 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  comes  straight  and 
clear  to  every  discipl').  The  greatest  need  in 
these  new  communities  is  that  of  wise,  con¬ 
sistent,  consecrated  Christian  men  and  women, 
to  live  tbe  Gospel  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
till  its  divine  quality  and  power  are  proved  to 
all.  _  J.  H.  E. 

A  SUNDAY  IN  ROME. 

By  J.  B.  Miller.  B.D. 

Sunday  was  really  very  little  in  evidence.  I 
tried  to  find  a  Protestant  Church.  There  is 
one  place  of  Presbyterian  worship  in  Rome^ 
but  the  pastor,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  is  at  home 
in  Scotland,  and  the  church  is  closed  during 
the  midsummer  months.  Tbe  same  is  true  of 
tbe  English  Methodist  church.  We  learned, 
too,  that  there  would  be  no  service  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  English  Episcopal  church.  It  was 
said,  however,  that  the  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  was  open.  Tbe  rector,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Nevin,  was  absent,  but  his 
place  was  filled.  Only  about  twenty  five  per¬ 
sons,  including  organist,  choir,  and  sexton, 
were  present  at  this  service.  So  far  as  could 
be  learned,  this  was  the  only  service  con¬ 
ducted  in  English  last  Sunday,  in  the  Papal 
city,  and  the  small  attendance  shows  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  more.  In  tbe  hot 
months  there  are  probably  few  Americans  or 
English  people  resident  in  Rome,  and  tourists 
generally  prefer  to  rest,  as  did  nearly  all  of 
our  party,  cr  attend  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
to  see  tbe  pomp  and  bear  tbe  music.  I  went 
to  St.  John  Lateran  at  the  time  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  service,  and  found  not  more  than  twenty- 
fii'e  or  thirty  persons  present.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  church  going  in  Rome,  at 
least  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  not  by  any 
means  universal,  even  among  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  themselves  On  the  streets  there  seemed 
to  be  but  little  interruption  in  tbe  usual  pur¬ 
suits  of  tbe  people.  Shops  and  stores  were 
generally  open,  at  least  till  noon,  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  appeared  to  be  in  process  a» 
on  other  days. 

Tbe  thoughtful  visitor  cannot  enter  Rome 
for  the  first  time  without  experiencing  pro¬ 
found  emotions  as  be  thinks  of  the  stupend¬ 
ous  events  which  have  transpired  here. 
Splendid  as  are  the  temples  and  palaces  and 
the  treasures  of  art  which  Rome  contains,  and 
greatly  as  I  have  enjoyed  seeing  them,  I 
freely  confess  that  I  have  been  far  more  deeply 
impressed  by  tbe  memorials  of  great  histor¬ 
ical  events  which  I  have  seen  than  by  any  of 
the  works  of  art  at  which  I  have  looked. 

We  spent  several  hours  the  other  day  at  the 
Forum.  As  we  passed  slowly  from  one  part 
of  tbe  great  ruin  to  another,  and  recalled 
what  had  taken  place  here  and  there,  the  an¬ 
cient  past  lived  again  before  ns.  From  thie 
rostrum  Cicero  delivered  many  of  bis  majestic 
orations.  At  the  other^  end  of  tbe  Forum  we 
stand  on  another  rostrum'where  Hark  Antony 
pronounced  his  funeral  oration  over  tbe  body 
of  Caesar.  Here  is  tbe  Templs  of  Saturn,  thw 
treasury  of  tbe  Roman  republic,  built  flv» 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  Here  is  tb» 
Temple  of  Concord,  where  the  Senate  some¬ 
times  met,  and  where  Cioero  impeached  Cata- 
Mne.  Here  is  tbe  House  of  the  Vestal  Vsirgin 
who  watched  the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple. 
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6o  we  go  on,  identifying  one  after  another  of 
the  temples  and  monuments,  until  we  seem  to 
be  back  two  thousand  years,  witnessing  again 
all  that  transpired  in  this  spot  in  the  days  of 
Rome’s  greatest  power  and  glory. 

We  climb  away  at  length  from  the  Forum, 
And  soon  come  to  the  Ck>lo8seum.  Before  we 
jreaoh  it,  however,  we  stand  beside  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  and  remember  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  when  so  many  Jews  were  brought  as 
captives  to  Rome.  On  the  Arch  itself  we  see 
the  sculptured  has  relief  of  the  scared  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  Temple,  unquestionably  identify¬ 
ing  this  great  monument  as  that  which  com 
memorated  the  victory  of  Titus  over  the  Jews. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  as  we  turn 
to  the  Colosseum  that  thousands  of  the  Jews 
brought  back  as  captives  by  Titus,  were  made 
to  work  as  slaves  in  the  building  of  this  won¬ 
derful  structure.  Nor  do  we  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  further  of  the  cruel  scenes  enacted  in 
the  arena  of  the  Colosseum  when  countless 
Christians  were  thrown  to  hungry  wild  beasts 
for  the  amusement  of  the  hundred  thousand 
Romans  who  crowded  the  vast  amphitheatre. 

These  are  mere  illustrations  of  the  way  a 
walk  amid  the  ruins  of  Rome  brings  back, 
with  the  vividness  of  life,  the  scenes  of  ancient 
days.  Wherever  we  turn  we  come  upon  me¬ 
morials  of  a  long  gone  past,  and  the  mighty 
actors  of  those  days  are  before  us  again,  with 
their  deeds  which  affected  all  the  later  story 
of  the  race. 

The  first  place  in  Rome  visited  by  tourists  is 
likely  to  be  St.  Peter’s.  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  traditions  which  cluster 
about  this  great  church,  and  these  should  not 
prejudice  us  in  our  admiration  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  cathedral.  It  stands  on  ground  made 
sacred  to  all  Christians  by  the  blood  of  mar¬ 
tyrs  who  suffered  in  the  circus  of  Nero.  Con¬ 
stantine  built  a  basilica  here  in  306  The 
present  church  was  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years  in  building.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  860,000,000.  The  length  of  the  cathedral 
is  above  600  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  dome 
from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
448  feet.  The  interior  is  majestic,  with  its 
148  columns,  its  80  altars,  its  inlaid  marble 
pavement,  its  statues  and  pictures  in  mosaic, 
its  bronze  canopy,  its  high  altar  over  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter,  with  its  112  ever-burning  lamps, 
its  beautiful  chapels,  its  tombs  of  Popes. 

The  Vatican  is  apt  to  be  visited  next.  It  is 
an  immense  palace,  with  11,000  halls  and 
rooms  of  all  kinds.  Here  we  see  the  Sistir  • 
Chapel,  with  its  wonderful  frescoes.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  is  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  is  also 
the  altar  end  of  the  chapel,  which  bears  his 
Last  Judgment.  In  the  picture  gallery  is 
Raphael’s  Transfiguration,  one  of  the  world’s 
masterpieces  of  art.  In  the  Museum  of  Sculp¬ 
ture  are,  among  many  hundred  pieces,  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon,  the  latter 
undoubtedly  described  by  Pliny  as  standing 
in  his  day  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Titos 
It  is  impossible  to  begin,  in  a  familiar  letter 
like  this,  even  to  enumerate  the  noble  works 
of  art  contained  in  the  Vatican  and  other  gal 
leries  in  Rome.  It  requires  months  of  study, 
aitting  before  these  masterpieces  again  and 
again,  to  learn  to  appreciate  their  worth  and 
to  get  the  vision  of  their  beauty  into  one’s  soul. 

The  Palace  of  the  Cmsars  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Roman 
ruins.  Here  we  have  the  most  ancient  of  all 
identifications— the  grotto  where  the  sbe-wolf 
suckled  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  first  walls, 
the  palace  of  Caligula,  the  house  of  Livia,  the 
palace  of  Vespasian.  Here  dwelt  Romulus, 
Cataline,  Cicero,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Nero, 
and  many  other  noted  men.  Here  we  see,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  ball  where  Paul  made  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  CsBsar,  and  the  prison  in  which  be  was 


confined  for  a  time  Over  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  we  see  the  Mammertine  Dun¬ 
geon,  in  which  tradition,  very  questionably 
however,  says  that  Paul  lay.  The  same  tra¬ 
dition  tells  us  that  Peter  also  was  imprisoned 
in  this  deep.  dark,  subterranean  dungeon,  and 
shows  the  indentation  in  the  wall  made  by 
striking  bis  bead  against  it.  and  the  spring 
miraculously  opened  by  the  Apostle  to  provide 
water  for  the  baptism  of  bis  gaoler. 

While  referring  to  Paul,  there  are  other 
mementoes  of  bis  presence  in  Rome  which  nre 
impressive.  On  the  Appian  Way,  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  was  along  this  road  he  came  when 
he  journeyed  hither  to  make  his  appeal  to 
Caesar,  and  when  bis  friends  met  him  at  the 
Appii  Forum,  to  welcome  him.  We  are  shown 
the  bouse  in  which  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
received  the  people  who  came  to  him  for  in 
struotion.  The  place  of  his  beheading  is 
marked  by  a  church,  within  which  are  the 
three  fountains  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  sprung  up  where  the  martyi’s  bead 
bounded  as  many  times  when  it  fell  from  the 
block.  Beside  the  springs  stands  the  marble 
pillar  to  which  he  was  bound  when  decapi 
tated.  These  identifications  may  be  doubted, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  St  Paul  was  be¬ 
headed  near  the  spot  thus  marked,  and  the 
springs  may  well  symbolize  the  blessings  that 
followed  his  martyrdom. 

Again  and  again  sadness  has  forced  itself 
upon  my  heart  as  I  have  stood  in  these  great 
churches  and  amid  all  the  splendors  of  art 
which  are  massed  in  them  Last  Sunday 
afternoon  I  spent  a  quiet  hour  in  St.  Peter’s. 
Standing  near  the  famous  statue  of  Peter, 
priests  and  people  passed  continually,  and 
each  one  stopped  to  kiss  the  great  toe  of  the 
figure.  Mothers  would  lift  up  their  little  cbil- 
dreu  to  press  their  lips  upon  the  revered 
bronze. 

To  day  we  visited  the  Santa  Scala,  the  white 
marble  stairs  which  are  said  to  have  been  in 
Pilate’s  house,  and  to  have  been  trodden  by 
Jesus  when  he  left  the  Judgment  Hall,  bear¬ 
ing  His  croFS  They  were  brought  to  Rome — 
so  the  tradition  runs — and  can  be  ascended 
only  by  penitents,  and  upon  their  knees  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  was  while  be  was  upon 
these  stairs,  poinfully  climbing  *  hem,  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  flashed  into  Luther’s  soul. 
Wnen  we  entered  the  enclosure,  perhaps 
twenty  people  were  on  the  stairs,  creeping  up 
and  bowing  and  kissing  the  steps,  believing 
that  they  were  thus  finding  great  acceptance 
with  God  and  years  of  indulgence.  It  was 
another  sad  picture  of  the  ignorance  and  sup¬ 
erstition  in  which,  amid  all  the  splendors  of 
Christian  art  and  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
of  churchly  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  people 
are  living  Never  before  have  I  realized  so 
deeply  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  reality  in 
Christian  worship  and  of  eincerity  in  spiritual 
life  _ 

BONNIE  SCOTLAND’S  DAY. 

By  Mary  Parsons. 

To  a  Sabbath-lover  the  Sabbaths  of  Bonnie 
Scotland  are  a  perpetual  delight.  There  the 
multitudes  indeed  keep  holy  day  and 

,  “  The  Sabbaths  of  man’s  life. 

Threaded  toaether  on  Time's  string. 

Are  jewels  to  adarn  the  Bride 
Of  the  all-gracious  heavenlv  King.” 

There  has  hardly  keen  a  change  in  the  man 
ner  of  its  observance  for  fifty  years,  a  minister 
told  os.  In  Edinburgh  the  people  stood  ap¬ 
parently  horrified  at  the  eight  on  that  day  of 
one  woman  on  a  bicycle.  At  Braemar  the 
country  folk  seemed  aghast  at  seeing  an  Eng¬ 
lish  arti«t  sally  forth  with  his  palette  and 
easel. 

It  is  said  that  the  pulpit  is  losing  its  power 
in  the  land  of  Covenanters,  yet  the  churches 
are  filled,  all,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  following  the  reading  of  the  “Buik”  in 
their  own  Bibles  and  joining  in  the  singing  of 
Psalms  and  hymns  with  a  reverence  and  fervor 
most  impressive.  To  a  Presbyterian  pilgrim 
a  sa'rament  Sabbath  in  historic  St.  Giles  has 
peculiar  solemnity.  Here  the  solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  signed ;  here  John  Knox 
preached,  and  near  here  he  lies  buried,  all  of 
which  was  fully  told  in  The  Evangelist  last 
summer.  Here  now,  at  the  morring  and  eve 
ning  services.  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  draws  large 
congregations,  and  the  early  military  service 
at  9  89  each  Sabbath  is  a  great  attraction. 


As  to  Dr.  McGregor  of  St.  Cutbbert’s,  "be  is 
Edinburgh,"  said  a  Scotch  friend,  a  power 
with  hie  countrymen,  and  especially  popular 
with  Americans,  for  whom  be  is  said  to  enter¬ 
tain  rpeoial  regard.  These  men  and  others  are 
so  well  known,  that  to  write  of  them  seems 
superfluous,  but  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Black,  lately  come  to  "Free”  St. 
George’s,  where  the  walls  seem  still  to  echo 
with  the  tones  of  Dr.  MoCandlish,  whose  ser¬ 
mons  varied  from  one  to  two  hours  in  length, 
and  were  often  continued  to  the  second  ser¬ 
vice.  Since  his  day  the  building  has  been 
entirely  renovated,  with  one  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture— a  space  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  railed 
off  and  filled  with  chairs  for  the  Itrge  volun¬ 
teer  choir.  We  were  in  our  places  a  full  half 
hour  before  the  service  in  order  to  recure 
seats,  for  the  building  is  thronged  to  its 
utmost.  A  career  of  great  usefulness  is  pre¬ 
dicted  for  Mr.  Black ;  he  is  barely  nine  and 
twenty.  The  congregation  called  him  three 
years  ago  as  colleague  to  Dr.  White.  He  was 
unwilling  then  to  leave  bis  parish,  near  Pais¬ 
ley,  and  so  they  waited  for  him  till  now.  His 
style  is  incisive,  almost  epigrammatic.  He 
took  for  bis  text  Proverbs  xxvii.  21,  "As  the 
fining  pot  for  silver  and  the  furnace  for  gold, 
so  is  a  man  to  his  praise.”  The  sermon  showed 
good  scholarship  and  abounded  in  terse  allit¬ 
erative  sentences,  declaring  the  different  judg¬ 
ment  awarded  to  "men  and  to  metals,”  to 
"coin  and  to  character,”  and  that  as  a  man’s 
true  character  could  be  known  by  that  which 
he  praised,  so  it  would  eventually  shape  itself 
to  that  which  he  thus  showed  to  be  bis  ideal. 

The  preacher  in  Edinbugh,  however,  who 
seems  to  open  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  spir¬ 
itual  truth,  is  the  Rev.  George  Wilson  of  St. 
Michael’s.  He  has  the  power  born  only  of 
simplicity  and  directness.  Nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  tenderness  and  force  of  bis  exposition 
of  our  Saviour’s  last  prayer  for  His  disciples 
(John  xvii.),  the  petitions  He  made  for  them, 
and  the  "reasons  annexed”  for  those  petitions. 
Dr.  Wilson  maintained  that  if  more  prayer 
were  made  in  the  spirit  expressed  by  Isaiah, 
"Come  now  let  us  reason  together,”  many  a 
devotional  blunder  would  be  saved.  His 
church  is  in  a  remote  district  of  Edinburgh, 
yet  be  numbers  many  famous  names  among 
bis  congregation— members  of  Lord  Pol- 
warth’s family,  an  "outstanding  Christian,” as 
the  Scotch  call  him ;  Lady  Victoria  Campbell, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Argjle,  a  woman  of 
strong  religious  character,  who  has  spent 
much  of  her  life  of  late  in  the  Island  of 
Tyree,  south  of  Skye,  working  among  the 
people. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Scotch  theological 
writers,  one  bears  much  old-time  theology  in 
the  pulpit.  "Do  they  preach  change  of  heart 
and  conversion  in  your  country  T”  I  was  asked. 
"Aye;  but  they  cannot  have  vital  releegion 
without  it,”  was  added.  Occasionally,  too,  a 
bit  of  humor  crops  out,  as  one  preacher  in  a 
country  parish,  whom  we  heard  speak  on 
"Nearness  to  Christ,”  and  the  different  value 
a  life  so  lived  would  give  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  illustrated  his  point  by  the  experience 
of  a  man  who,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the 
stars  through  a  telescope,  and  turning  away, 
Shid:  "After  this  I  shall  not  think  much  of 
your  country  families.” 

Tourists  abound  this  year,  to  an  almost  un¬ 
precedented  extent,  of  every  country  and  con¬ 
dition,  from  the  English  woman  who,  on  a 
Loch  Lomond  steamer,  was  heard  to  declare 
that  the  lake  was  too  large  to  be  ’andsome, 
to  a  fellow-countryman,  from  near  the  "Rock¬ 
ies  ”  who  going  with  us  the  round  of  York- 
minster,  asked  the  verger,  "Say,  what  might 
be  the  cost  of  this  ‘East’  window!”  The 
strangest  anomaly  was  helping  two  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  to  find  their  way  to  Stirling.  May 
they  find  also  insriration  from  the  "Scots 
wba  there  wi’  Wallace  bled  1”  Yet  though 
the  tourist  thus  abounds  on  land  and  loch, 
when  the  Sabbath  comes  it  is  for  him,  as  his 
Baedeker  will  tell  him,  a  "dies  non”  as  far  as 
travelling  is  concerned.  Long  may  the  land 
preserve  the  legacy  left  by  the  fathers,  so 
vital  to  the  well  being  of  family  and  State,  a 
worshipful  Sabbath  day  1 
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The  Ecumenical  Councils.  By  William  P. 

DuBoae,  S  T.D.  New  York  :  The  Cbtiatian 

Literature  Company.  1896.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Vincent’s  recent  voiume  on  Hildebrand, 
in  “The  Ten  Epoch  a  of  Church  History”  series, 
has  not  bad  to  wait  long  for  its  companion. 
Dr.  DuBose  is  already  favorably  known 
through  his  work  on  Soteriology,  a  book  wor 
thy  of  a  wide  and  careful  perusal  The  pres- 
-ent  work  is  in  a  elightly  different  line,  but  the 
professor  in  the  University  of  the  South  has 
also  shown  himself  to  be  a  master  of  his  sub 
jeot.  In  treating  of  the  General  Councils,  be 
is  really  treating  of  the  history  and  develop 
ment  of  Christologioal  doctrine.  A  captious 
critic  might  call  the  title  a  misnomer,  but 
criticism  is  here  disarmed  by  the  exctllence 
of  the  performance.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  lead 
one  through  the  intricacies  of  theological  dis 
oussion  and  development  embracing  the  ques* 
tions  involved  in  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
The  author  disowns  the  intention  of  writing 
a  history  and  gives  few  externals  of  the 
growth  of  the  doctrines  in  question ;  his  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  rather  to  give  an  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  thought  and  doctrine— “the 
evolution  of  a  process  of  thought.”  In  des¬ 
cribing  his  work,  the  author  says  that  “It  is 
properly  an  historical  study  of  the  growth  and 
formation  of  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ— that  is  to  say,  of  that  personal 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  our  Lord 
which  makes  Him  the  supreme  object  of  our 
spiritual  and  religious  interest.”  Dr.  DuBose 
believes  that  Christ  is  greater  than  our  Chris- 
tologies,  and  that  the  question  of  the  Church 
simply  concerns  the  degree  to  which  Cbristol- 
ogy  comprehends  the  Christ.  It  is  declared 
that  “a  higher  or  psychical  Docetism”  char 
acterizes  current  theology,  and  the  present 
volume  i"  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the 
introduction  of  truer'and  more  accurate  ideas 
and  conceptions. 

The  volume  is  thus  apologetic,  philosophic, 
and  to  some  degree  necessarily  historical. 
The  latter  element  is  consciously  subordinated ; 
the  first  is  through  and  above  the  text,  while 
the  second  is  its  predominating  feature.  But 
the  author  is  not  entirely  content  with  view¬ 
ing  the  past,  holding,  as  he  does,  that  “each 
succeeding  age  will  have  something  to  add 
to  ours,”  as  we  have  our  own  additions  to 
make  to  those  that  have  gone  before. 

The  volume  might  have  been  called  a  Chris- 
tological  History,  or  a  history  of  the  oonfiict 
with  heresies ;  it  is  really  a  section  of  the  his 
tory  of  doctrine  or  of  dogma,  but  it  is  also 
more.  The  headings  of  the  chapters  would 
give  a  too"  narrow  notion  of  the  contents  Of 
the  whole,  but  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  subjects  treated,  we 
close  by  citing  them.  Beginning  with  the 
Christolosy  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Natural  Basis  of  a  Scriptural  and  Catholic 
Christology,  the  author  treats  of  Ebionism 
and  Docetism,  of  Sabellfanism  and  the  begin 
ning  of  the  Trinitarian  Discussion ;  the  Origin 
and  Rise  of  Arianism,  and  its  connection  with 
the  Councils  of  Nicea  and  Constantinople. 
Apollinarianism  and  Nestorianism  follow,  with 
the  action'of  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  Euty- 
ohianism  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the 
llonophysites  and  the  Second  Council  of  Con¬ 


stantinople  :  the  Monothelites  and  the  Third 
Council ;  and  Adoptionism,  complete  the  his¬ 
torical  survey.  The  final  chapter  treats  of 
The  Christologioal  Goal.  The  whole  forms  a 
notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  sub 
ject,  which  is  the  more  valuable  on  account 
of  the  clearniss  of  its  style. 

The  Bible  and  the  Monuments  The  Primi¬ 
tive  Hebrew  Records  in  the  Light  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Research.  By  W.  St  Chad  Boscawen, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  London : 
Eyre  and  Spottiswood.  Imported  by 
James  Pott  and  Company. 

An  extremely  valuable  book,  valuable  not 
only  by  its  numerous,  admirably  photo¬ 
graphed  facsimiles  of  monuments,  steles,  tab 
lets,  etc.,  and  its  faithful  and  scholarly  trans 
lations  of  inscriptions,  but  for  its  point  of 
view,  both  with  regard  to  the  history  and  the 
literature  of  ancient  times  and  the  bearing 
tbsee  have  upon  the  Bible.  The  purpose,  or 
rather,  the  hope,  of  the  author,  in  common 
with  many  other  writers  on  this  subject,  is 
to  rstablish  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
Bible ;  but  be  pursues  that  object  with  a  can¬ 
dor  and  breadth  which  carry  their  own  cre¬ 
dentials,  and  with  an  intelligence  and  perspi¬ 
cacity  which  at  once  command  the  confidence 
of  the  reader.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  to 
the  general  reader  is,  however,  not  the  au¬ 
thor’s  conclusions,  satisfactory  as  these  are, 
nor  the  marshalling  of  his  facts,  intelligently 
as  this  is  done,  but  in  the  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  actually  placed  before  him.  We  have 
many  interesting  and  valuable  discussions  of 
inscriptions,  but  all  except  specialists  are 
compi  lied  to  be  content  with  just  so  much  of 
the  data  as  the  writer  finds  to  subserve  his 
purpose.  Here  we  have  the  whole  material 
and  (assuming  that  it  is  correctly  translated) 
are  able  to  form  some  opinion  of  our  own. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief,  scholarly 
discussion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  Ian 
guages,  showing  the  close  affinity  between 
them  which  makes  it  so  easy,  now  that  the 
character  is  understood,  to  get  at  the  meaning 
of  the  inscriptions.  Some  beautiful  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  inscriptures  are  given  by  way  of 
illustration.  Then  follows  a  sketch  of  the 
discovery  of  the  tablets,  a  description  of  As 
Syrian  libraries,  and  then  large  portions  from 
those  lately  discovered  creation  legends, 
legends  of  the  serpent  and  the  fall,  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  civilization,  of  the  deluge,  and 
writings  concerning  the  grave  and  the  future 
state.  The  literary  character  of  some  of  the 
selections  is  extremely  interesting.  Such  a 
book  widens  the  horizon  of  the  Bible  student, 
and  apart  from  its  contribution  of  facts  is 
valuable  for  the  atmosphere  and  the  material 
for  comparison  which  it  gives  him.  It  is 
especially  important  to  learn  that  “the  two 
literatures,  both  the  product  of  the  Semitic 
mind,  have  much  in  common,  the  same  lofty 
ideas  of  divinity,  the  same  conception  of  sin.  ” 

Studies  Subsidiabt  to  the  Works  of  Bishop 
Butler  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Glad¬ 
stone.  New  York :  Macmillan  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $3 

This  volume,  which  appears  in  fulfillment 
of  a  promise  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
Preface  to  bis  recent  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Bishop  Butler,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first 
devoted  to  Butler  himself,  the  second  to 
themes  suggested  by  the  subject  matter  of 
the  analogy. 

In  the  first  part  we  have  a  discussion  of 
Butler’s  method,  of  its  application  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  bis  censors,  among  whom 
are  Mr.  Bagehot,  Mies  Hennell,  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Then  fol 
lows  a  oamparison  of  Butler  with  the  ancients, 
and  an  account  of  bis  mental  qualities,  of 
certain  “points  of  his  positive  teaching,”  of  his 
theology,  of  certain  “points  of  metaphysics 
suggested  by  the  text,”  of  the  Butler-Clarke 


correspondence,  and  finally,  of  Butler’s  celeb¬ 
rity  and  influence. 

While  these  essays  contain  much  useful 
matter,  the  general  reader  will  tnm  with 
greater  interest  to  the  second  part  of  the  work 
where,  under  the  modest  title,  “Subsidiary,* 
the  distinguished  author  discusses  such  im¬ 
portant  topics  as  A  Future  Life,  Necessity  or 
Determinism,  Teleology,  Miracle,  the  Media¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  and  Probability  as  the  Guide 
of  Life.  To  the  first  of  these  no  less  than  five 
chapters  are  devoted.  After  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  history  of  opinion,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  three  rival  theories,  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment,  universal  restoration,  and  condi¬ 
tional  immortality,  the  author  sums  up  bis 
own  conclusions  in  a  series  of  forty-three  con¬ 
cluding  theses  From  these  we  gather  that  he 
distinguishes  between  survival  after  death, 
the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
latter  is  not  taught  in  Holy  Scripture;  the 
true  view  of  immortality  is  that  which  regards 
it  “as  holding  its  place  in  religion  from  its 
being  a  aift  or  endowment  due  to  the  Incar¬ 
nation  of  our  Lord”  (260).  Hence  its  peculiar 
association  with  the  righteous.  As  to  the 
wicked,  the  author  expresses  himself  with  re¬ 
serve.  For  the  theory  of  universal  restoration 
be  can  find  no  evidence.  “The  wicked  disap¬ 
pear  into  pain  and  sorrow,  and  the  veil  drops 
upon  them  in  that  condition.  Every  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  further  change  is  withheld,  so  that 
if  it  be  designed,  it  has  not  been  made  known, 
and  is  nowhere  incorporated  with  the  divine 
teaching.  Whatever  else  pertains  to  this  sad 
subject  is  withheld  from  our  too  curious  and 
unprofitable  gaze."  (p.  259). 

Prayer  ;  Its  Nature  and  Scope.  By  H  Clay 
Trumbull.  Philadelphia:  John  D.  Wattles 
and  Company.  196 

This  book  was  the  result  of  the  endeavors  of 
the  author  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  beset  believers  regarding  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
devotional,  but  a  practical  book,  one  that, 
having  been  tried  in  the  case  of  inquirers  in 
every  day  life,  is  now  sent  forth  in  printed 
form  to  continue  its  mission  of  edification  and 
help.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  need  of 
just  such  calm  and  plain  statements  of  the 
truth.  Dr.  Trumbuli  exhibits  insight  and 
common  sense  in  his  way  of  stating  things. 
But  in  spite  of  the  clearest  statements  the 
old  difficulties  still  arise  anew  and  again. 
Granted  that  they  are  born  of  misconceptions 
and  ignorance,  even  of  superstition  and  un¬ 
belief  in  some  form  or  other,  there  is  the  more 
need  of  careful  instruction,  and  it  is  the  mis 
sion  of  this  volume  to  aid  those  who  are  in 
doubt  or  uncertainty  upon  the  subject.  As 
the  writer  says,  the  book  was  “written  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  meeting  of  difficulties  which 
trouble  n^any  minds  with  reference  to  the  true 
basis  of  prayer,  its  scope  and  limitations." 
There  are  many  excellent  things  in  the  book ; 
one  of  the  best  of  them  is  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “faith  in  prayer”  and  “prayer  in  faith." 
Many  illustrations  are  brought  forward,  and 
the  whole  book  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  who 
has  a  message  to  deliver. 

With  the  Fathers.  Studies  in  the  History 
of  the  United  States  By  John  Bach  Mo- 
Master.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  1896. 

Eeery  scholar  who  devotes  himself  to  any 
great  subject  finds  a  multitude  of  minor  topics 
of  interest  associated  therewith  which  cannot 
be  incorporated  with  the  main  subject  with¬ 
out  giving  to  details  a  value  disproportionate 
to  the  whole.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  American  History  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  magnum  opus  is  his 
“History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States," 
a  work  which  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and 
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is  iniecd  novel  in  its  sources  of  information. 
In  the  present  volume  the  author  has  gathered 
together  a  number  of  papers,  some  of  them 
previously  printed,  which  are  the  outgrowth 
of  his  special  studies  in  United  States  history. 
There  are  a  baker’s  dozan  of  them,  and  their 
titles  alone  will  serve  as  their  own  best  claim 
to  consideration  “  The  Monroe  Doctrine”  has 
been  mu  ah  discussed,  and  it  is  profitable  to 
have  Mr.  McMaster’s  views  upon  the  subject, 
whether  we  fully  agree  with  them  or  not.  "The 
Political  Djpravity  of  the  Fathers”  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  contains  a  proposition  quite  at 
variance  with  the  ordinarily  entertained  idea, 
but  the  perusal  of  the  essay  is  calculated  to 
lighten  the  pessimistic  cloud  through  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  at  current  events 
in  the  political  world.  Similar  in  its  influence 
is  the  paper  on  ”  The  Riotous  Career  of  the 
Know-Nothings  ”  It  is  impossible  to  name 
all  the  articles,  but  their  character  may  be 
judged  by  these  samples. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Of  Johann  Oerbard,  Tholuck  says  that  "He 
was  the  most  learned  bf  the  heroes  of  Luth¬ 
eran  orthodoxy,  and  among  scholars  the  most 
loveable  on  the  side  of  bis  religious  character.  ” 
An  early  English  translation  of  his  San-ed  Med¬ 
itations  passed  through  a  score  of  editions 
after  the  appearance  of  the  original  Latin  in 
1606  A  new  translation  by  the  Rev.  C.  W, 
Heisler  has  been  published  recently,  and  it  is 
not  ezt'avagant  praise  to  class  it  with  the 
“Imitfcti  .n  of  Christ”  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or 
Jerejiy  Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  be¬ 
side  which  it  should  stand  on  the  library 
shelf.  (Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia  $1  ) 

Under  the  form  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Pres¬ 
byterian,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Waddell,  D. D  ,  has 
presented  in  plain  and  simple  form  such 
truths,  historic  and  other,  as  will  strongly 
confirm  young  Presbyterians  in  their  devotion 
and  attachment  to  the  Church,  doctrines,  and 
practices  of  the  fathers  Whila  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  controversial  in  tendency,  the  twenty 
letters  which  compose  the  volume  are  not 
polemic  in  tone,  and  they  contain  much 
plain  truth  forcibly  stated  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  view.  The  Presbyterianism 
advocated  is  not  of  the  jure  divino  order,  but 
one  that  lays  good  claim  to  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  the  New  Testament  order.  (Presbyte¬ 
rian  Committee  of  Publication  Richmond, Va  ) 

The  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Congregational  Church  of  Montclair,  New  Jer 
eey,  has  been  published  in  a  well  made  book 
under  the  title,  A  SUtxr  Jubilee.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  of  double  interest,  because  it  was 
also  the  jubilee  of  its  first  and  only  pastor.  Dr, 
Amory  Howe  Bradford.  That  church  and  pas¬ 
tor  may  have  the  same  experience  as  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  church  of  Haverstraw  and  its 
pastor.  Dr.  A  S.  Freman,  and  celebrate  their 
golden  jubilee  together,  most  be  the  hope  of 
all  their  friends.  The  memorial  volume  is 
sold  only  by  the  publishers.  (Ford,  Howard 
and  Holbert.  $1  ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Scribner’s  tor  September  contains  an  article 
on  Country  Roads  which  Mr.  Frank  French 
has  written,  and  for  which  he  has  not  only 
drawn,  but  engraved,  the  illustrations.  Bran 
der  Matthewa  writes  about  the  late  H.  C 
Bonner ;  Mr.  Rufus  B  Richardson,  Director 
of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  describes 
with  his  pen.  and  Mr.  Corwin  Knapp  Linson 
illustrates,  an  article  on  The  New  Olympian 
Games.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  good 
articles  in  the  number. 

Messrs  Oinn  and  Company  announce  a  Short 
Latin  Grammar,  by  Allen  and  Oreenough, 
which  is  particularly  adapted  to  boys  (or  girls) 
who  are  not  going  to  college. 


BOUBKE  COCKRAN  AT  THE  MADISON 
SQUARE  GARDEN. 

It  is  an  event  in  one’s  lifetime  to  hear  a 
great  orator.  Looking  back,  over  a  distance 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  I  think  the 
first  time  that  I  felt  the  shivers  run  down  my 
back,  and  my  blood  run  cold,  was  hearing 
Edward  Everett  in  the  address  he  delivered  at 
the  Commencement  of  Williams  College  in 
1887.  I  was  then  but  a  boy,  but  the  impression 
I  shall  remember  to  my  dying  day.  Whether 
I  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  while  1 
listened,  I  could  not  tell.  After  I  came  to 
New  York,  in  1854,  I  heard  now  and  then 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Ooe  speech  1  remem 
ber  in  the  Fremont  campaign,  when  the 
North  was  stirred  up  by  the  efforts  to  force 
slavery  into  Kansas.  Men  who  had  gone  out 
to  that  territory,  and  opposed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  had  been  arrested  on  some 
pretence  and  imprisoned  for  opposing  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  administration  of  President  Bu¬ 
chanan.  There  was  a  great  mass  meeting  ia 
the  old  Broadway  Tabernacle.  Beecher  was 
in  the  ante  room,  walking  up  and  down  like 
a  lion  in  his  cage.  I  set  with  him  on  the  plat 
form.  Among  the  tokens  of  the  conflict  that 
was  going  on  upon  the  Western  border,  was  a 
chain  that  had  been  bound  about  the  limbs 
of  men  who  had  opposed  the  admission  of 
slavery,  and  I  remember  well  the  thrill  of  hor¬ 
ror  that  ran  through  the  audience  when 
Beecher  seized  the  chain  in  his  hands,  and 
raising  it  above  his  head,  threw  it  down 
upon  the  floor  and  trampled  it  under 
his  feet.  Scenes  like  these  were  not  infre¬ 
quent  during  the  war.  We  all  remember  the 
gatherings  which  were  stirred  by  tidings  from 
the  battle  field,  when  we  were  in  a  struggle 
for  the  nation’s  life.  But  in  these  piping 
times  of  peace  there  has  been  little  to  stir  our 
blood,  till  suddenly  we  are  plunged  into  a 
Presidential  campaign,  in  which  cool  observers 
think  that  vital  questions  are  at  stake.  It 
was  this  that  rallied  the  great  gathering  at 
Madison  Square  two  weeks  ago,  that  was 
answered  by  another  a  week  later,  when 
Bourke  Cockran  spoke  to  an  immense  audi¬ 
ence,  and  proved  him,  what  1  have  long  re 
garded  him  to  be,  one  of  the  first— if  not  the 
very  first— orator  for  the  people  in  this  coun 
try.  He  is  built  lor  an  orator,  with  a  phys¬ 
ique  that  indicates  great  bodily  strength- the 
bona  latera  of  Cicero— and  a  mighty  voice. 

On  that  night  as  I  rat  beside  him,  and 
looked  over  that  vast  sea  of  human  faces,  it 
was  of  itself  a  sight.  Though  there  was 
no  such  crushing  as  the  week  before,  when 
men  were  hustled  hither  and  thither,  and 
almost  trampled  under  foot,  the  audience 
was  limited  only  by  the  proportions  of  the 
building.  It  was  a  study  to  watch  the  gath 
ering  of  the  olans,  and  to  see  the  enthu 
siasm  at  the  entrance  of  one  and  another  dis 
tinguished  pers'^nage.  Meanwhile  the  band 
played  the  national  airs,  and  all  were  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  expectation,  when  at 
half  past  eight  Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  who  was 
to  preside,  entered  with  the  speaker,  and  in 
a  ten  minutes’  speech  stated  the  question  at 
issue  before  the  country,  and  introduced  Mr. 
Bourke  Cockran 1 

Then  there  was  a  scene  I  The  whole  audi- 
enoe  rose  and  waved  flags  and  cheered  and 
cheered,  till  at  last  all  br>ke  into  singing  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  which  the  speaker 
seized  upon  as  his  introduction,  saying : 

”  With  the  inspiring  strains  of  that  national 
song  still  ringing  In  our  ears,  who  can  doubt 
the  issue  of  this  oampiign?” 

"That  issue,”  he  proceeded,  "has  been  well 
stated  by  your  presiding  offleer.  Stripped,  as 
be  says,  of  all  verbal  disguise,  it  is  an  issue 
of  common  honesty:  an  issue  between  the  hon¬ 
est  discharge  and  the  dishonest  repudiation  of 


public  and  private  obligations.  It  is  a  ques 
tion  as  to  whether  the  powers  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  used  to  protect  bon'‘st  industry 
or  to  tempt  the  citizen  to  dishonesty.  Ou  this 
question  honest  men  cannot  differ.  It  is  one 
of  morale  and  nf  justice.  It  involves  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  social  oroer.  It  is  the  contest  for 
civilization  it’<elf..  If  it  be  disheartening  to 
Democrats  and  to  lovers  of  free  institutions  to 
find  an  issue  of  this  character  projecte  i  into 
a  Presidential  campaign,  this  merting  fur¬ 
nishes  UR  with  an  in  piring  proof  of  bow  that 
i-sue  will  be  met  by  the  people  this  fall 
A  Democratic  Convection  may  renounce  the 
Democratic  faith,  but  the  D<^mocraoy  remains 
faithful  to  Democratic  principles.  Democratic 
leaders  may  betray  a  convention  to  the  Popu¬ 
lists,  but  they  cannot  seduce  the  fcotsteps  of 
Democratic  voters  from  the  pathway  of  honor 
and  of  justice.  A  candidate  bearing  the  man¬ 
date  of  a  Democratic  convention  may  in  this 
hall  open  a  canvass  levelled  against  tbe  foun¬ 
dations  of  social  order,  and  be  beholds  tbe 
Democratic  masses  confronting  him, organized 
for  the  defence.  Fellow-Democrats,  let  us  not 
disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  we  beer 
in  this  contest  a  serious  and  grave  and  solemn 
burden  of  duty.  We  must  raise  our  bands 
against  the  nominee  of  our  party,  and  we 
uiUBt  do  it  to  preserve  the  future  of  that 
party  itself.  We  must  oppose  tbe  nominee  of 
tbe  Chicago  convention,  and  we  know  full 
well  that  tbe  success  of  our  opposition  will 
mean  our  own  exclusion  from  public  life,  but 
we  shall  be  consoled  and  gratified  by  tbe  re¬ 
flection  that  it  will  prove  that  the  American 
people  cannot  be  divided  into  parties  on  a 
question  of  simple  morals  or  of  common  hon¬ 
esty. 

[We  are  sure  that  our  readers,  thousands  of 
whom  have  not  seen  the  speech  in  the  daily 
papers,  will  thank  us  for  some  further  ex¬ 
tracts,  that  will  show  the  style  of  the  speaker, 
in  which  there  is  a  massive  array  of  solid  ar¬ 
gument,  that,  however,  never  becomes  dull 
and  heavy,  because  it  is  illumined  by  the 
happy  illustrations  that  flashed  upon  us  in 
this  marvellous  display  of  oratory.— Ed  Evan  ] 
WHAT  MU.  IlKYAN  STANDS  FOB. 

Wel-ook  in  vain  through  the  speech  delivered 
here  one  week  ago  to  find  a  true  statement  of 
the  issue  involved  in  this  canvass.  Indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  candidate  himself  quite  un 
derstands  tbe  nature  of  the  faith  which  he 
professes  I  say  this  cot  in  criticism  of  his 
ability,  but  in  justice  to  his  morality.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  be  birasdf  understood  the  inevit¬ 
able  consequences  of  tbe  doctrines  which  he 
preachrs,  bis  own  hands  would  be  the  very 
first  to  tear  down  the  platform  on  which  be 
stands.  But  there  wa*  one  statemen';  in  that 
speech  which  was  free  from  ambiguity,  one  of 
great  significance,  pregnant  with  hope  and 
confidence  to  the  lovers  of  order.  He  professes 
bis  unquestioned  belief  in  tbe  honesty  of  the 
American  masses,  and  he  quoted  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  support  of  tbe  faith  that  was  in 
him.  Well,  1  do  not  bel'eve  that  the  faith  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  ever  more  significantly 
jiistifie  1  than  in  the  appearance  which  Mr. 
Bryan  presented  upon  this  platform,  in  tbe 
change  that  has  rome  over  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  Populistic  eloquence  since  the  Chicago 
convention  We  must  all  remember  that  lurid 
rhetoric  which  glowed  as  fiercely  in  the  West¬ 
ern  skits  as  tho?e  s-msets  which  through  the 
past  week  for<^told  the  torrid  heat  of  the  en¬ 
suing  days;  and  here  upon  this  platform  we 
find  that  same  rhetoric  as  mild,  as  insipid  as 
the  water  of  a  stagnant  pool.  He  is  a  candi¬ 
date  who  was  swept  into  the  nomination  on  a 
wave  of  sectional  bate  awakened  by  appeals  to 
prejudice  and  greed.  He  is  a  candidate  who 
on  bis  trip  home  and  in  tbe  initial  steps  to  bis 
trip  eastward,  declared  that  this  was  tbe  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  but  no 
sooner  found  himself  face  to  face  with  tbe 
American  feeling  tbsn  he  realized  that  this 
soil  is  not  propitious  to  revolutions:  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  not  change  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  stood  tbe  tests  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  century  for  institutions  based 
upon  the  fantastic  dreams  of  Populist  agitators : 
that  tbe  American  nation  will  never  consent 
to  substitute  for  tbe  republic  of  Washington, 
of  Jefferson,  and  of  Jackson,  tbe  republic  of 
an  Altgeld,  a  Tillman,  or  a  Bryan. 

Tbe  power  of  public  opinion  which  caused 
the  vivid  oratory  of  tbe  Chicago  convention 
to  burn  low  and  soft  as  the  moonlight  on  this 
platform,  which  has  already  shown  its  power 
to  control  Populistic  eloquence,  will  show  tbe 
full  extent  of  its  wisdom,  will  give  Abraham 
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Lincola’s  prophecy  its  triumphant  vindication, 
^when  it  crushes  the  aeed  of  Populistic  socialism 
next  November. 

Referring  to  the  expected  rise  of  wages  un 
der  the  new  tolitioal  economy,  he  says; 

I  assume  that  it  is  fair  in  a  discussion  of 
this  character  (independently  of  what  Mr. 
Bryan  may  say  or  himself  think  he  stands  for) 
to  examine  the  inevitable  economic  effects  of 
a  debasement  of  the  coinage,  of  a  change  in 
the  stand -.rd  by  which  existing  debts  are  to 
le  measured  in  a  base r  measure  of  value.  Mr 
Bryan  himself  may  believe  that  in  some  way 
or  other  he  is  going  to  heneOt  the  toilers  of 
this  country.  He  says  he  is,  but  be  declines 
to  show  us  bow.  For  my  part,  I  am  willina 
to  state  here  that  if  Mr.  Bryan  could  show  u  e 
that  by  any  means  known  to  heaven  or  known 
on  earth,  any  means  revealed  to  the  compre* 
bension  of  man,  wages  could  be  increased,  I 
an  ready  to  support  him  here  and  now.  .  .  . 
I  would  support  any  measure  calculated  to  in 
create  the  rate  of  wages,  because  I  know  of 
no  test  of  prosperity  absolutely  infallible  ex¬ 
cept  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  labor.  Where 
the  rate  of  wages  is  high,  there  must  be  pros 
perity.  Where  the  rate  of  wages  is  low,  there 
must  necessarily  be  distress.  If,  then,  Mr. 
Bryan  can  show  me  thut  by  the  enforcement 
of  any  portion  of  bis  programme  wages  will  be 
increased  in  this  country,  I  will  not  only  sup¬ 
port  him,  but  I  will  recognize  him  as  the 
wisest  orator  that  ever  opened  his  mouth  since 
the  heginriing  of  the  world;  I  will  be  ready 
to  confess  that  the  rhetoric  which  I  do  not 
now  understand  is  really  the  language  of  in 
spiration ;  I  will  regard  bis  administration  of 
the  Presidency  as  the  kindling  of  a  great  light 
before  the  footeteps  of  man,  showing  him  a 
broad  pathway  to  endlees  happiness  and  meas¬ 
ureless  prosperity.  But  in  searching  through 
his  speech,  in  reading  through  the  whole  Pop¬ 
ulistic  literature  with  which  this  country  »  as 
been  doodei  for  four  years,  I  have  never  yet 
found  one  syllable  which  showed  me  how  a 
Populist  expected  to  increase  the  rate  of 
wages. 

WHAT  WAG£S  ABE. 

To  understand  that  wages  is  the  only  test  of 
prosperity,  we  have  but  to  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  just  what  is  meant  by  the  term  wages. 
Wages,  as  I  suppose  everybody  here  under¬ 
stands,  is  that  part  of  the  laborer’s  product 
which  is  given  to  himself  in  compensaiion  for 
his  toil.  .  .  . 

Now,  when  we  come  to  find  out  just  how 
Mr.  Bryan  expects  to  increase  the  wages  of 
labor,  we  find  ourselves  lost  in  a  maze  of  con¬ 
tradiction  and  in  a  haze  of  obscure  expres 
eions.  No  man  can  tell  bow,  or  where,  or 
when,  the  wages  of  the  workingman  are  to  be 
increased ;  but  any  one  who  eaxmines  the 
eoben  e  can  see  that  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  a  debasement  in  the  standards  of  value, 
must  be  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
that  is  the  conspiracy  in  which  the  Populsit 
is  engaged. 

SOUND  TRADE,  SOUND  MONET. 

The  basis  of  all  sound  trade  is  sound  money, 
money  which  is  intrinsically  valuable,  money 
which,  like  the  gold  coinage  of  this  country, 
the  government  cannot  affect  if  it  tried  to.  1 
can  take  a  ten  dollar  gold  pioee,  and  I  can 
defy  all  the  power  of  all  the  governments  of 
this  earth  to  take  five  cents  of  value  from  it. 
Having  earned  it  by  the  exchange  of  my 
commodities,  or  by  the  exercise  of  my  brain, 
f  can  go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  wherever  I  present  it,  its  value  will  be 
unquestioned  and  unchallenged. 

That  gold  dollar,  this  meeting,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  the  honest  masses  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  without  distinction  of  party  divisions, 
demand  shall  be  paid  to  the  laborer  when  he 
«arns  it,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  shall 
cheat  him  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

HIGH  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 

If  the  price  of  commodities  be  increased 
and  the  price  of  labor  be  left^stationary,  that 
means  a  cutting  down  of  the  rate  of  wages. 
If  instead  of  a  dollar  which  consists  of  a  given 
<loantity  of  gold  equal  to  a  hundred  cents  tny 
where  in  the  world,  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  one  hundred  esents,  the  laborer  is 
to  be  paid  in  dollars  worth  fifty  cents  each, 
he  can  only  buy  half  as  much  with  his  day’s 
wages  as  he  buys  now.  If  the  value  of  this 
Populist  scheme,  then,  is  to  be  tested,  let  the 
laboring  men  of  this  country  ask  Mr.  Bryan 
and  his  Populist  friends  a  simple,  common.  I 
every-day  question:  “Where  do  I  come  in?” 
Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  a  glimmering  idea  of 
where  the  laborer  will  come  in,  or  rather, 
of  where  he  will  go  out  I 


CREDITORS  AND  DEBTORS. 

.As  to  the  relation  of  creditors  and  debtors, 
Mr.  Cockran  argues  that  the  la'^oiing  men, 
instead  of  being  the  debtor^*,  who  are  op¬ 
pressed  by  their  rich  employers,  are  them¬ 
selves  the  largest^  creditors  in  the  country,  as 
he  illustrates  by  the  following  figures: 

Here  is  an  abstract  which  v  ill  show  you 
just  bow  the  earnings  of  a  great  oorporalim 
are  distributed.  The  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  bandies  every  year  about  $46,000,000 
Of  that  sum  $10,000,000  are  paid  for  interest 
on  bom^s  and  for  rental  of  leased  raliro*.ds; 
$4,000,000  are  paid  for  dividends;  $18,000,000 
are  paid  for  equipment  and  repairs  ;  $16,500,000 
are  paid  for  wages  I  The  railroad  employes  of 
the  United  States  alone  draw  $400,000,000  an¬ 
nually  in  wattes.  If  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  went  into  the  bands  of  a 
receiver  to-morrow— if  it  became  totally  and 
absolutely  bankrupt— its  dividends  could  be 
passed  and  its  sbarebloders  could  not  com¬ 
plain  ;  the  interest  on  its  bonds  might  be  in 
default  and  the  bondbclders  would  be  without 
redress ;  but  the  wages  of  the  laborer  would 
always  be  paid,  for  they  are  the  first  lien  on 
every  industry.  Not  because  they  love  the 
laborer  more,  but  because  he  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  enterprise. 

Here  we  have  the  figures  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  wegespaid  every  year  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  find  that  it  was  over  two  bill 
ion,  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  a 
quarter  ir.illion  dollars  I  Talk  of  inters st  on 
tbe  national  debt ;  talk  of  the  principal  of  the 
national  debt ;  talk  of  any  other  debt  that  ex¬ 
ists  throughout  the  civil  zad  world  ;  and  it 
forms  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  debt 
which  is  due  to  the  laborer,  wherever  man 
works  and  toils,  wherever  things  of  value  are 
being  created,  wherever  means  of  transports 
tion  are  in  activity,  wherever  the  forces  of 
civilization  are  at  work. 

THE  CON^iPIRACY  TO  REDUCE  WAGES. 

This  proposal  of  the  Populists  is  an  attempt 
to  enlist  the  farmer  in  a  conspiracy  to  reduce 
the  wages  paid  to  his  laborer  that  be  may 
have  a  larger  proportion  cf  bis  own  product, 
and  they  are  willing  to  cut  down  the  wages 
of  every  man  who  works  in  cities,  who  toils 
at  the  bench,  who  digs  in  the  mines,  who 
manages  a  train,  in  tbe  hope  that  they  can 
ride  into  power  on  a  wave  of  cupidity  and 
greed  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  voter. 

Workingmen  of  New  York,  toilers  of  Amer 
ioa,  guardians  of  your  own  homes,  will  you 
allow  your  rate  of  wages  to  be  fixed  by  men 
who  never  paid  wages  at  all  when  they  could 
get  out  of  it?  Will  you  submit  to  this  con 
spiracy  between  professional  farmers,  the  far 
mers  who  cultivate  the  quarrels  of  their 
neighbors,  farmers  who  labor  with  their  jaws, 
tbe  Populist  agitators  of  the  West,  and  the 
unreconciled  slave  holders  of  the  South? 

This  is  a  conspiracy  among  the  profeesional 
farmers  who  want  to  pay  low  wages  and  tbe 
unreconciled  slave  holders  who  would  like  to 
pay  no  wages.  Here  is  the  real  root  of  this 
conspiracy.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  this 
Populist  movement.  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  create 
it.  No  man  creates  a  movement  like  this. 
Tbe  forces  which  contribute  to  it  are  active 
in  a  thousand  and  ten  thousand  different  di 
rections.  Mr.  Bryan’s  leading  this  horde  in 
tbe  invasion  of  our  Northern  prosperity  in 
their  attempt  to  out  down  our  civilized  stand- 
ard  of  wages  is  but  a  drop  of  water  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  more  conspicuous,  but  no 
more  important,  than  the  millions  of  drops 
that  form  its  base.  The  Populistic  movement 
i  is  the  attempt  of  these  professional  farmers, 
of  these  men  who  are  unwilling  to  share  with 
the  laborer  the  product  which  be  himself 
creates.  ’The  man  who  hopes  to  seduce  tbe 
farmers  of  tbe  West  by  an  appeal  to  their 
greed  is  an  enemy  of  public  order;  be  is 
an  obstacle  to  progress ;  !.be  is  a  conspirator 
against  tbe  peace  and  prosperity  of  tbe  indus¬ 
trial  masses  throughout  the  Union. 

My  friends,  I  have  said  that  the  laborer  is 
the  object  of  this  conspiracy,  and  he  is;  but 
let  no  man  imagine  that  if  it  were  successful 
the  injury  would  all  be  borne  by  tbe  man  who 
works  by  his  bands.  He  would  be  tbe  first 
to  suffer  and  tbe  last  to  recover  from  its 
effects.  But  the  shook  to  civilization  which 
would  ensue  from  such  a  breach  of  public  and 
private  faith  would  be  irreparable.  Its  effect 
no  man  could  measure  from  any  experience  of 
the  human  race.  We  cannot  tell  to  what  de 
gree  it  would  paralyze  industry. 

Mr.  Bryan  tells  us  that  he  wants  to  cheapen 


the  dollar;  that  he  wants  to  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  money.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
who  ever  lived  could  quite  understand  a  Pop¬ 
ulist’s  notion  of  what  money  is  further  than 
that  he  believes  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  get, 
and  that  be  is  not  very  particular  about  the 
means  by  which  he  can  get  bis  hands  on  it. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  Populist  oratory 
than  the  statement  that  the  volume  of  money 
must  be  inoraesed  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  peo¬ 
ple,  which  means  that  part  of  the  people  that 
run  and  manage  and  address  Populistic  meet¬ 
ings.  I  rememer  that  in  one  of  tbe  speeches 
which  Mr.  Bryan  delivered  on  bis  way  East, 
he  declared  that  any  man  who  objected  to  too 
much  money  ought  to  vote  the  other  ticket  1 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  tbe  mistake 
that  money  and  property  are  identical.  They 
are  not.  A  redundancy  of  money  does  not 
prove  any  prosperity.  There  may  be  a  very 
large  volume  of  circulating  medium  and  very 
great  poverty.  The  issue  tf  paper  money  sim¬ 
ply  is  no  more  an  increase  of  wealth  than  the 
issue  by  an  individual  of  bis  promissory  note 
would  show  an  increase  of  bis  property. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  increase  in  the  coin¬ 
age  is  no  proof  cf  an  increase  in  property,  but 
may  be  a  strong  proof  of  a  decrease  in  wealth. 
...  It  ia  not  the  volume  of  money,  but  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  money,  that  counts. 

If  a  person  wants  to  see  just  bow  a  dollar 
works  in  tbe  ordinary  exchanges,  in  what 
might  be  called  a  retail  business,  be  has  but 
to  take  a  dollar  out  of  bis  pocket  and  go  out 
into  the  street  and  buy  some  fruit.  Now  the 
fruit  dealer  would  take  that  dollar  and  boy 
(ome  vegetables.  The  green  grocer,  with  the 
same  dollar,  would  buy  neckties.  'The  dealer 
in  neckties,  with  tbe  same  dollar,  could  buy 
meat,  and  so  on.  That  cne  coir,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  might  circulate  $20  worth  of 
commodities  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
That  $1,  circulating  $20  worth  of  commodities, 
piakes  more  business  and  more  trade  than  two 
dollars  could  make  if  they  circulated  between 
them  only  ten  dollars’  worth  of  commodities. 

Money  can  never  circulate  freely  and  actively 
unless  there  be  absolute  confidence  in  its 
value.  If  a  man  doubts  whether  ihe  money 
offered  him  will  be  as  valuable  to  morrow  as 
it  is  to-day,  he  will  decline  to  exchange  his 
commodity  against  it.  This  Populist  agita¬ 
tion,  threatening  the  integrity  of  money,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  bard  times  through 
which  this  country  is  passing,  and  from  which 
it  will  not  escape  until  tbe  heel  of  popular 
condemnation  is  placed  upon  the  Populist  agi 
tation  which  undermines  the  foundations  of 
credit. 

WHAT  IS  CITIUIZATION? 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  civilization,  I 
should  say  it  was  “industrial  cooperation.” 
Everything  that  a  man  does  for  his  own  bene¬ 
fit  acts  directly  upon  the  interests  of  bis 
neighbors.  No  man  can  stand  alone  in  a  civ¬ 
ilized  community.  His  interests,  his  pros¬ 
pects,  his  misfortunes  ate,  to  some  extent, 
shared  by  all  his  fellows. 

There  is  not  an  ear  of  corn  ripening  in  a 
Western  field  that  does  not  affect  tbe  price,  of 
bread  to  you  and  to  me.  The  farmer  who 
scatters  seed  on  the  ground  by  that  act  starts 
in  motion  the  wheels  of  tbe  factory;  he 
sharpens  tbe  tools  of  tbe  carpenter;  he  stimu¬ 
lates  tbe  construction  of  railroads ;  he  causes 
tbe  engineer  to  plan  new  bridges  crossing  tor¬ 
rents,  new  tunnels  under  rivers,  new  canals 
joining  oceans  and  separating  continents. 

If  the  farmer  did  not  work,  if  the  miner 
did  not  dig  in  the  subterranean  gallery,  every 
other  department  of  industry  would  languish, 
for  men  would  not  produce  and  create  if  they 
did  not  see  in  tbe  industry  and  activity  of 
others  a  prospect  of  a  demand  for  the  com¬ 
modity  which  they  produce;  and  so  every 
man  in  the  world  is  bound  closely  to  the  des- 
tii^  and  interests  of  his  fellow-man. 

Underlying  tbe  whole  scheme  of  civliiaztion 
is  tbe  confidence  men  have  in  each  other,  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  honesty,  confidence  in  their 
integrity,  confidence  in  their  industry,  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  future.  If  we  take  silver  coin¬ 
age  to  morrow,  if  we  even  debase  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  value,  men  say  that  still  you  would 
have  the  same  property  you  have  to  day.  You 
would  still  have  the  same  soil,  yon  would  still 
have  the  same  continent,  it  is  true.  But  so 
did  tbe  Indian  have  the  same  rivers  that  roll 
past  our  cities  and  turn  tbe  wheels  of  com¬ 
merce  as  they  pass.  So  were  the  mountains 
piled  full  of  mineral  treasures  four  hundred 
years  ago.  The  same  atmosphere  enwrapt  this 
continent,  tbe  same  soil  covered  the  fields, 
the  same  sun  shone  in  heaven,  and  yet  there 
was  none  but  tbe  savage  pursuing  the  path- 
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way  of  war  through  the  trackless  forest ;  aod 
the  rivers  bore  no  single  living  thing  except 
the  Indian  in  his  canoe,  pursuing  a  pathway 
of  destruction.  There  was  no  “industrial  co 
operation,”  because  the  Indian  was  a  savage 
and  did  not  understand  the  principles  by 
which  men  aid  one  another  in  taking  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  the  wealth  which 
makes  life  bearable  and  developes  the  Intel  i 
gence  which  makes  civilization. 

THE  POPULISTIC  MISCONCEPTION. 

Anything  that  attacks  that  basis  of  sound 
confidence  is  a  crime  against  civilization  and 
a  blow  against  the  foundation  of  social  order. 
Now,  the  underlying  trouble  with  all  Popu 
lists  is  that  they  have  a  fundamental  miacou 
ception  of  the  principles  on  which  civilized 
society  is  cou'itructtd. 

All  through  Mr  Bryan’s  speech,  all  through 
Mr.  Tillman’s  utterances  in  the  convention, 
wherever  you  find  Populists  assembled,  you 
will  find  discussions  proceeding  upon  the  the¬ 
ory  that  men  are  hostile  to  each  other  in  their 
interests,  that  the  condition  of  life  is  one  of 
contest.  At  Chicago  Mr.  Bryan  declared: 

“When  you  come  before  us  and  tell  us  that 
we  shall  disturb  your  business  interests,  we 
reply  that  you  have  disturbed  our  business 
interests.  We  have  petitioned,  and  our  peti¬ 
tions  have  been  scorned.  We  have  entreated, 
and  our  entreaties  have  been  disregarded. 
We  have  begged,  and  they  have  mocked,  and 
our  calamity  came.  We  beg  no  longer;  we 
entreat  no  more ;  we  petition  no  more ;  we 
defy  them."  [A  voice,  “He  was  right!'] 

He  was,  my  friend ;  be  was  quite  right. 
When  a  man  loses  all  tense,  be  has  a  right  to 
defy  those  that  possess  any.  In  a  convention 
of  extremists  the  most  extreme  will  always  be 
selected  as  a  leader.  Your  prospects  are  not 
bad  I 

I  merely  desire  to  call  tbe  attention  of  this 
gathering  to  tbe  character  of  that  speech,  to* 
tbe  underlyng  spirit  that  pervades  it,  and  then 
to  ask  the  workingmen  of  this  country ;  to  ask 
the  citizens  of  this  nation ;  if  tbe  govermnent 
should  be  trusted  to  the  hands  of  men  whose 
conception  of  civilizi>d  society  is  one  of  war 
fare  and  of  strife.  We  believe  that  tbe  very 
essence  of  civilization  is  mutual  interest,  mu¬ 
tual  forbearance,  mutual  cooperation  We  be 
lieve  tbe  world  has  got  past  the  time  when 
men’s  hands  ate  at  each  other’s  throats.  We 
believe  to-day  that  men  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  working  together  for  a  common  pur 
pose  beneficial  to  all,  aod  we  believe  that  this 
attempt  to  assail  wages,  which  means  an  at 
tempt  to  attack  tbe  prosperity  of  all,  will  be 
resisted  not  by  a  class,  but  by  tbe  whole  na¬ 
tion.  What  labor  has  gained,  that  it  shall 
k»ep  The  rate  of  wages  that  is  paid  to  it  to 
day  is  tbe  lowest  rate  we  will  ever  willingly 
accept.  We  look  forward  to  a  further  and  a 
further  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  working 
men,  not  merely  by  an  increase  in  tbe  daily 
wage,  but  by  a  further  increase  in  the  pur 
chasing  power  of  bis  wages.  Men  who  tell  us 
that  tbe  prices  of  farm  products  have  fallen, 
and  that  tbe  farmer  for  that  reason  is  a  suf 
ferer,  forg«*t  that  while  the  price  of  wages  has 
risen  on  the  farm,  the  efficiency  of  labor  has 
increased ;  that  the  cost  of  production  has 
been  redu  -ed  through  tbe  aid  of  machinery, 
while  the  of  the  individual  laborer  may 

have  risen  While  wages  are  at  their  present 
rate,  I  hope  there  will  be  a  further  aod  fur 
tber  and  continuous  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
living.  There  is  no  way  in  which  f.'pan  be 
admitted  to  a  share  of  Ood’s  bounty  except 
through  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  tbe  necessaries 
of  life 

Wbile  we  have  in  existenoe  a  system  of  mu* 
tual  cooperation,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  civilized  society,  all  men  are  admitted  to 
a  share  in  every  bounty  which  providence 
showers  upon  tbe  earth.  Tbe  dweller  in  the 
tenement  house,  stooping  over  bis  bench,  who 
never  sees  a  field  of  waving  corn,  who  bus 
never  inhaled  the  perfume  of  grasses  and  of 
flowers,  is  yet  made  tbe  participator  in  all  the 
bounties  of  providence,  in  tbe  purifying  influ 
ence  of  the  atmosphere,  in  tbe  ripening  rays 
of  the  sun,  when  the  product  of  the  soil  is 
made  cheaper  to  him  every  day  by  the  abend 
anoe  of  tbe  harvest. 

It  is  from  his  share  in  this  bounty  that  the 
Populist  wants  to  exclude  the  American  work 
ingman.  To  him  we  say,  in  tbe  name  of 
humanity,  in  tbe  name  of  progress,  you  shall 
neither  press  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  the  brow 
of  labor  nor  place  a  scourge  upon  his  back 
You  shall  not  rob  him  of  any  advantage 
which  he  has  gained  by  long  years  of  study, 
of  progress  in  the  skill  of  his  craft,  and  by 
tbe  careful  organization  of  tbe  members  who 


work  with  him  at  the  same  bench.  You  shall 
not  obscure  tbe  golden  prospect  of  a  further 
improvement  in  bis  condition  by  a  further 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living,  as  well  as  by 
a  further  appreciation  of  tbe  dollar  which  is 
paid  him.  'There  can  be  no  distress,  there 
can  be  no  hard  times,  wbile  labor  is  wdl 
paid.  Tbe  man  who  raises  his  hand  against 
the  progress  of  the  workingman  raises  his 
band  against  prosper'ty.  He  seeks  to  restrict 
the  volume  of  production.  He  seeks  to  de¬ 
grade  the  condition  of  tbe  man  who  is  stead 
ily  improving  himself,  and  in  bis  own  im 
provement  is  accomplishing  the  improvement 
of  all  mankind. 

But  this  attempt  will  fail.  I  do  not  regret 
this  campaign.  I  am  glad  this  issue  has 
arisen.  Tbe  time  has  come  when  tbe  people 
of  this  country  w'ill  show  their  capacity  for 
self  government  They  will  prove  that  the 
men  who  have  led  the  world  in  the  pathway 
of  progress  will  be  the  jealous  guardians  of 
liberty  and  of  order.  They  are  not  to  be 
seduced  by  appeals  to  their  cupidity  or  moved 
by  threats  of  injury.  They  will  forever  jeal- 
ouely  guard  and  trim  the  lamp  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  of  progress  They  will  ever  relentlessly 
press  and  crush  under  their  heel  tbe  flaming 
torch  of  Populist  discontent.  Populist  agita¬ 
tion,  and  Populist  destruction.  When  this 
tide  of  anarchy  shall  have  receded— this  tide 
of  Populist  agitation,  this  assault  upon  com¬ 
mon  honesty  and  upon  industry  shall  have 
been  abated  forever — tbe  foundations  of  this 
republic  will  remain  undisturbed.  This  gov 
ernment  will  still  shelter  a  people  indissolubly 
wedded  to  liberty  and  order,  jealously  for¬ 
bidding  any  distinction  of  burden  or  of  privi 
lege,  conserving  property,  maintaining  mor 
ality,  resting  forever  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
American  patriotism  and  American  intelli 
gence. 


A  MAN  SWALLOWED. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1891,  the  whaler  Star 
of  the  £a.st  launched  two  whale  boats,  with  an 
equipment  of  men,  to  pursue  a  superb  whale  that 
was  observed  at  some  distance.  Tbe  huge  creature 
was  harpooned  and  wounded  to  tbe  de^itb.  While 
it  was  in  its  agonies,  one  of  tbe  boats  was  struck 
by  its  tail  and  shattered  in  pieces.  The  sailors  who 
were  in  it  were  thrown  into  tbe  water.  All  but  two 
of  them  were  saved.  Tbe  body  of  one  was  recovered, 
but  the  other,  named  James  Bartley,  could  not  be 
found.  The  monster,  when  dead,  was  hoisted  along¬ 
side  the  ship  and  cut  np.  This  work  took  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  the  stomach  of  tbe  whale  was 
opened.  What  was  the  surprise  of  the  whale-men 
to  find  in  it  their  lost  comrade,  James  Bartley,  un 
conscious,  but  alive!  They  had  much  trouble  in  re¬ 
viving  him.  For  several  days  he  was  deliriouo,  and 
could  not  speak  intelligently.  For  three  weeks  he 
did  not  recover  his  reason  so  as  to  be  able  to  narrate 
his  impressions. 

“I  remember  very  well,”  he  said,  “the  moment 
when  tbe  whale  threw  me  into  tbe  air.  Then  I  wa« 
swallowed  and  found  myself  inclosed  in  a  firm,  slip¬ 
pery  channel  whose  contractions  forced  me  contin¬ 
ually  downward.  This  lasted  only  an  irstant. 
Then  I  fonnd  myself  in  a  very  large  sac,  and  by 
feeling  about  I  realized  that  I  bad  been  swallowed 
by  a  whale,  and  that  1  was  in  his  stomach.  I  could 
breathe,  though  with  much  difficulty.  I  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  insupportable  heat,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  were 
being  boiled  alive.” 

English  papers  add:  James  Bartley  is  known  to  be 
one  of  tbe  most  hardy  of  whale-men;  but  bis  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  whale’s  stomach  was  so  terrible  that 
he  was  obliged  to  undergo  treatment  in  a  London 
hospital  on  his  return.  Nevertheless  bis  general 
state  of  health  was  not  seriously  affected  by  this 
accident.  The  only  effect  was  that  his  skin  was, 
as  it  were,  tanned  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 
The  captain  of  the  Star  of  the  East  adds  that  cases 
where  furious  whales  have  swallowed  men  are  not 
rare,*  but  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  a 
man  come  out  alive  after  such  an  experience.  Per¬ 
haps  be  bad  heard  of  Jonah.  The  mockers  of  the 
last  days  have  raised  doubts  which  James  Bartley’s 
case  answers.  And  their  denials  that  such  a  ruler 
as  Sargon  ever  lived  are  answered  by  the  spade.  At 
Nineveh  it  turned  up  a  leaf  (a  brick)  of  Sargon’s 
own  diary,  relating  the  very  circumstance  recorded 
by  tbe  prophet,  and  bearing  the  writer’s  name. 
Thus  does  God  establish  the  truth  of  His  own  holy 

*  A  relative  of  Mies  Mar;  Crowell,  South  Yarmouth, 
Mass  ,  was  seen  to  fall  head  first  down  tbe  throat  of  a 
whale,  who  escaped  with  bis  victim.— A.  M. 


word,  and  all  the  efforts  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against  it.  But  what  a  spectacle  to  angels  it  must- 
be  to  witness  lost  and  ruined  human  creatures 
working  with  all  their  might  to  discredit  and  undo 
the  efforts  of  Almighty  Ood  for  their  salralton ! 

We  look  up  to  the  starry  heavens  in  the  still  hours 
of  night,  and  devoutly  hope  that  there  is  no  other 
world  in  which  dwell  such  desperate  fools  and  in¬ 
grates  as  inhabit  the  earth.  Augusta  Moore. 

GALE  COLLEGE. 

By  Hev.  A.  N  Haven,  A.M. 

The  value  and  importance  of  institutions  cf  learn¬ 
ing  where  young  men  ai.d  women  of  limited  means 
may  get  an  education  cannot  be  fully  estimated. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  we  staited  cut  to  get 
an  education,  carrying  all  our  earthly  effects  in  a 
paper  fiour  sack.  After  several  years  of  varying 
success  and  discouragement,  we  found  ourself  at 
Gale  College,  Galesville,  Wis.,  where  we  found  many 
others  on  the  same  financial  footing,  laying  the 
foundations  for  future  usefulne.ss  and  happiness. 
We  found  in  that  institution  some  seventy  five- 
young  men  and  women,  most  of  them  of  moderate, 
even  scanty,  means.  They  were  mostly  from  North¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  and  Southeastern  Minnesota.  They 
embraced  many  nationalities,  such  as  Scotch,  Irish, 
Scandinavian,  German  and  Swede.  The  majority 
of  the  young  men,  ard  many  of  the  young  women, 
cooked  their  own  food,  and  lived  on  a  very  meager 
allowance,  while  some  united  to  make  up  a  “club,” 
and  enjoyed  their  rather  limited  bill  of  fare  to¬ 
gether.  In  this  manner  many  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  received  a  good  start  toward  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  who  would  in  all  probability  never  have  passed 
even  tbe  common  branches,  and  whose  lives  would 
have  been  submerged  in  ignorance  and  devoid  of 
positive  influence  for  good  had  not  Gale  College 
stood  where  it  did,  offering  its  course  of  instruction 
at  a  very  small  cost  to  the  young  men  and  women 
who  were  hungering  after  learning. 

It  is  with  great  sadne-s  that  we  now  learn  that- 
Gale  College  is  about  to  close  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  It  seems  that  tbe  stringency  in  funds  makes- 
it  impossible  for  our  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  longer 
to  aid  this  worthy  institution.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  what  shall  become  of  the  property  if  the 
school  closes,  but  a  far  more  important  question 
arises :  What  shall  become  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  section  reached  by  this  institution  P 
There  are  many  there  now,  as  there  have  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  whose  only  hope 
of  a  good  education  is  Gale  College.  They  are  not 
able  to  go  far  away,  or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  higher 
tuition,  or  to  support  themselves  while  getting  it  in 
a  place  where  the  cost  of  living  would  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  What  is  to  take  tbe  place  of  the  streams 
of  Christian  influence  which  have  been  flowing  out 
from  Gale  College  into  the  homes  of  foreigners,  into 
the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  into 
tbe  places  of  business,  into  all  tbe  professions  ?  Can 
Presbyterians  afford  to  cut  off  these  or  allow  tbena 
to  be  cut  off  ? 

The  atmosphere  of  Gale  College,  its  influence  upon 
all  the  students,  is  preeminently  Christian.  Wo 
shall  never  forget  tbe  prayer  meetings  held  there, 
or  tbe  faithfulness  of  teacheis  in  attendance.  Wo 
remember  that  many  times  during  tbe  three  yeara 
we  spent  there,  the  teachers  waded  through  snow 
eighteen  inches  deep,  for  half  a  mile,  rather  than 
miss  the  college  prayer  meeting.  We  remember 
the  holy  influences  of  those  meetings.  We  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  we  gave  our  all  to  God,  taking- 
upon  ourself  tbe  work  of  the  ministry.  We  remem¬ 
ber  the  self  sacrifice  of  those  consecrated  teachers, 
all  of  them  poorj^  paid;  some,  we  fear,  not  paid 
until  this  day.  They  labored,  with  little  thought 
of  pay,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  among  a  population  largely  for¬ 
eign.  And  it  is  a  great  grief  to  us  to  hear  that 
their  labors  must  cease— that  they  are  not  to  bear 
influence  in  a  permanent  institution  which  shall, 
continue  to  educate  and  bless  that  community. 

I  have  a  letter  received  many  months  ago  from 
one  of  tbe  teachers  in  Gale  College,  in  which  she- 
says:  “We  of  the  faculty  are  about  starved  out.  .  .  . 
I  have  thought  that  I  could  not  see  that  school  sus¬ 
pend.  Our  Church  will  see,  too  late,  the  opportu - 
nity  that  she  lost.”  Will  not  the  Church,  or  some 
person  of  means  in  the  Church,  see  to  it,  before  it  is. 
too  late,  that  Gale  College,  with  its  great  Christiau 
influence  on  tbe  mixed  population  of  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  not  forced  to  cios"  its  doors  f  There  is  a 
debt  of  148,000  which  must  be  provided  for,  we  un- 
derstfijjd,  in  order  that  tbe  school  may  continue. 
CannOT  there  be  found  some  Christian  men  or- 
women'who  will  tide  Gale  College  over  this  crisis^ 
and  thus  preserve  to  the  Church  and  the  cause  of! 
Christian  education  this  much  needed  and  mosb 
worthy  institution  ? 

Mtffuntown,  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1896. 


August  27,  1896. 


THE  E^iuVGELIST. 


The  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent  touches  upon  the  question, 
“Can  the  Armenians  be  Deported?”  now  that 
the  pressure  for  mere  subsistence  from  day  to 
day  is  eased,  for  a  little  time.  What  the 
scheme  means,  our  contemporary  thus  care¬ 
fully  sets  forth : 

1  Land  must  be  selected  suitable  in  climate 
to  the  tastes  of  the  Armenian  peasants,  and 
control  of  it  assured  to  the  committee  which 
has  charge  of  tlie  operation  The  land,  either 
in  block  or  in  detached  blocks,  must  be  of 
extent  sufficient  to  afford  room  for  at  least  a 
million  of  people.  Anything  short  of  this  will 
be  a  mere  palliative,  not  a  solution.  Has  Mr. 
W.  W.  Howard,  or  the  Association  which  in¬ 
dorses  him,  any  such  land  in  view,  and  can  it 
secure  the  permission  to  enter  the  territory 
from  the  United  States  or  some  other  Gov¬ 
ernment? 

2.  Funds  for  the  transportation  of  a  million 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  Turkey  to  their 
new  abode,  must  be  provided,  and  funds  for 
the  support  during  the  beet  part  of  a  year  of 
at  least  half  a  million  of  people.  A  million  of 
dollars  will  barely  pay  the  expenses  of  tbe 
agents  engaged  in  this  gigantic  task. 

3.  Means  of  presenting  the  scheme  to  the 
peasants  must  be  found.  This  will  involve 
tbe  use  of  Armenian  agents  who  can  convince 
the  people  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  emi¬ 
grate.  A  broken  spirited  people,  who  are  ig¬ 
norant  and  helpless  so  far  as  worldly  wiido  n 
is  concerned,  will  not  be  readily  moved  from 
tbe  place  where  they  are. 

4  The  Turkish  Government,  which  is  now 
determined  to  allow  no  emigration  of  Arme 
nians,  must  be  induced  to  agree  to  tbe  emi 
gration.  Otherwise  it  will  be  utterly  impos 
sible  to  get  a  tenth  part  of  tbe  really  needy 
people  out  of  the  country,  and  those  who  are 
smuggled  out  of  the  country  can  be  taken 
away  so  gradually  only,  that  the  end  of  the 
Empire  is  likely  to  occur  before  the  end  of 
the  emigration.  To  induce  Turkey  to  permit 
the  emigration  will  require  nothing  short  of  a 
display  of  armed  force  by  some  Power  willing 
to  take  up  tbe  scheme  If  tbe  Association  has 
tbe  means  to  bring  out  tbe  armed  force  that 
will  be  required  to  compel  tbe  Sultan  to  “let 
the  people  go.”  the  same  force  can  compel  him 
to  reform  his  administration,  and  this  is  by 
far  tbe  cheaper  of  the  two  undertakings. 

6.  Tbe  utmost  speed  is  necessary  in  putting 
these  measures  into  e£Fect,  for  tbe  winter  will 
be  on  us  before  many  months,  and  if  the 
scheme  is  not  executed  before  that  time.  It 
will  not  be  executed  at  all 

To  read  over  these  specifications  is  enough 
to  settle  the  question.  No  Association  with  a 
million  of  dollars  in  its  treasury  can  produce 
anything  but  added  misery  by  touching  this 
question.  We  admit  that  with  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  ten.  or  possibly  fifteen,  thousand  out  of  a 
hundred  times  as  many  Armenians,  might  be 
taken  to  America  and  settled  after  a  fashion 
on  new  lands  But  after  tbe  transaction  is 
finished,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  people 
moved  are  those  who  were  easiest  of  aocess 
and  most  forward  in  demanding  to  be  taken, 
and  that  the  great,  dumb,  helpless  mass  of 
sufferers  has  been  untouched,  while  they 
who  remain  will  be  the  more  despairing  be¬ 
cause  of  tbe  removal  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
have  hitherto  looked  for  advice  and  leadership. 


The  Voice  takes  note  of  Nansen’s  Arctic 
Expedition,  which,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years,  is  now  returoing,  and  will  doubtless 
shortly  give  particulars  of  its  discoveries : 

He  did  not  reach  the  North  Pole,  but  be 
came  within  250  miles  of  it,  which  is  about 
150  miies  nearer  than  any  other  man  ever  is 
known  to  have  gone.  In  fact,  he  ba^  ad¬ 
vanced  lines  of  approach  farther  than  all  tbe 
explorations  of  tbe  last  lieventy  years  bad 
combinedly  done.  In  1827  Parry  went  within 
400  miles  of  tbe  Pole,  and  in  1882  Oreely 
reached  a  point  400  miles  away,  a  gain  of  but 
90  miles  in  55  years;  while  Nansen  has  “low 
ered  the  record,”  so  to  speak,  by  150  miles. 
He  started  in  August,  1893  from  tbe  Jngor 
Strait,  in  tbe  ship  Fram.  He  made  his  wav 
through  the  Kara  Sea  to  the  New  Siberian 
Islands,  in  latitude  78  deg.  50  min.  north,  and 
longitude  133  deg.  37  min  east  Here  be  made 
fast  to  the  ice  floe,  and  began  the  long  drift 
which,  according  to  hie  theory,  would  talr<« 
him  across  the  Polar  Sea.  But  it  <’id  not  do 
so.  On  the  contrary,  the  drift  seems  to  have 
been  in  an  entirely  different  direction  from 


that  taken  by  the  Jeannette  from  about  the 
same  point  and  the  drift  varied  greatly  with 
tbe  wind,  thus  probably  disproving  tbe  theory 
of  a  steady  current.  The  vessel  resisted  splen¬ 
didly  tbe  ice  pressure,  and  ac  last  reached  a 
atitude  of  83  deg.  24  min  ,  the  highest  point 
ever  reached.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Nansen 
took  one  companion  and  two  dog  teams  and 
sleds,  and  leaving  his  ten  other  companions 
in  tbe  Fram,  he  started  due  north  toward 
tbe  Pole  For  twenty  five  days  they  kept 
their  course,  reaching  the  point  of  86  deg.  14 
min.,  north  latitude,  which  now  stands  as 
high  wa  •'  mark  of  Polar  exploration,  unless, 
indeed,  tbe  daring  Andiee  shall  have  already 
surpassed  it  with  his  balloon  expedition.  At 
this  point  Nansen  was  compelled,  by  the  lack 
of  dogs,  to  begin  a  retreat.  There  was  a  scar¬ 
city  of  provisions  for  the  dogs,  and  be  bad  to 
kill  tbe  weaker  ones  to  f^ed  to  the  others, 
until  at  last  he  reached  Fraoz  Josef  Land, 
where  big  game  abounds,  and  where  he  fell 
in  with  another  party.  The  Fram  is  expected 
to  drift  on  with  its  inmates  to  Spitzbergen 
The  scientific  observations  taken  by  Nansen 
are  said  to  be  very  important.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  recall,  in  this  connection,  that  it  it  was 
Nansen  who,  years  ago,  sounded  the  slogan 
against  any  beverage  use  whatever  of  alcohol 
by  Arctic  explorers. 

Tbe  Interior  has  a  reference  to  present  Mor¬ 
mon  methods  and  wealth,  which  leads  to  re¬ 
gret  that  that  delusion  which  had  its  rise  in 
the  impious  deceptions  of  Joe  Smith  about 
seventy  years  ago.  was  not  suppressed  in  the 
germ,  as  it  might  have  been  by  a  little  pains¬ 
taking.  It  was  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by 
the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  especially  those  who  knew  Smith  person 
ally,  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  But 
let  alone,  it  lives  and  flourishes  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  may  yet  prove  a  source  of  serious 
trouble.  Our  contemporary  says : 

In  one  of  our  secular  exchanges  we  note  tbe 
advertisement  of  a  Mormon  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  one  of  our  Western  cities,  for  the  pur 
posa  of  making  converts  The  advertisement 
of  service  says  that,  “There  will  be  no  colleo 
Hon  taken.”  We  could  but  smile  as  we  read 
it,  for  we  thought  of  the  talk  we  had  some 
years  ago  with  one  who  bad  belonged  to  the 
“College  of  tbe  Apostles”  in  Salt  Lake.  Not 
even  a  brewers*  trust  or  a  whiskey  combine 
understands  tbe  art  of  squeezing  money  from 
its  victims  as  does  the  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  The  Church  advances  the  new  con 
vert  money  to  bring  him,  or  her,  to  Utah; 
then  it  advances  money  to  buy  agricultural 
implements  of  tbe  simpler  sort,  and  then  by 
the  piling  up  of  tithes  and  interest,  keeps  the 
proselyte  in  debt  to  tbe  organization  for  tbe 
reat  of  his  natural  life,  we  bam>ened  to  be 
in  Salt  Lake  as  a  train  load  of  '^rebels”  was 
leaving  tbe  city ;  and  a  more  distressed  and 

Kverty  stricken  set  of  beggars  it  would  be 
rd  to  find.  The  finest  bottom  lands  and 
the  best  mining  properties  are  owned  by  the 
“apostles”  and  “bishops,”  and  a  more  grinding 
system  of  oppression  does  not  exist  in  the 
States  to-day.  “No  collections”  may  well  ,he 
the  rule  outside  of  Utah ;  for  once  in  it  life  is 
one  unending  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  that  “run”  the  Church.  And  notwith¬ 
standing  the  warnings  which  were  spoken  by 
men  who  reaMzed  the  truth,  political  expedi¬ 
ency  has  erected  this  vast  tyranny  into  a  State 
of  the  Union,  with  possibilities  of  snoh  com¬ 
plications  in  the  future  as  make  tbe  least  ap 
prehensive  alarmed. 

The  Churchman  disoourses  on  the  great  and 
timely  theme,  “Tbe  Vocation  of  theTeaober.” 
We  do  well  to  remember  that  the  original 
Holland  settlers  of  our  now  great  city  regarded 
the  school  teaoher  as  almost,  or  quite,  as  in 
dispensable  as  the  dominie : 

It  was  considered  in  the  ancient  world 
something  derogatory  to  receive  pay  for 
teaching.  Tea'^hing  was  considered  a  privi¬ 
lege,  and  tbe  lot  of  tbe  teacher  was  half  di 
vine  in  its  elevation ;  to  teach  for  hire  was  to 
degrade  the  teacher’s  office.  As  s  matter  of 
fact,  the  teacher  of  children  occupies  n  posi¬ 
tion  almost  prophetic  or  priestly.  This  is 
especially  tbe  case  when  he  does  his  duty  in 
fostering  “the  religious  feeling”  among  his 
puoils  The  solemn  responsibilities  of  tbe 
school  teacher  place  him  so  nearly  on  a  levtl 
with  the  clergy,  that  at  tbe  last  meeting  of 
convocation  a  resolution  was  passed,  af’et  be¬ 
ing  warmly  supported  by  Canon  Lowe,  Provost 
of  tbe  famous  Woodward  schools,  to  the  effect 


that  teachers  of  boys  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  Holy  Orders.  We  are  not  indtnej  to^ 
narrow  the  teaching  profession  by  suggesting^ 
that  none  but  clergymen  should  have  the 
charge  of  schools ;  it  is  probable  that  most 
teachers  act  in  their  sphere  with  the  same 
unselfish  devotion  which  tbe  cleii.*al  calling 
demands;  but  we  do  believe  that  mercenary 
motives  should  not  be  the  only  motives  in  tbe 
managers  and  officers  of  boarding  and  day 
schools,  and  that  all  such  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  should  consider  that  the  highest  re¬ 
ward  of  their  labors  must  lie  in  tbe  good  they 
do  for  tbe  Churjh  as  well  as  tbe  State.  Tbe 
bigbest  work  can  never  be  done  from  tbe 
lowest  motive,  hence  th^  reason  why  the  best 
Athenians  were  more  influenced  by  tbe  teach¬ 
ing  of  Socrates  than  by  the  teaching  of  Gor- 
gias  Tbe  teachers’  profession  requires  some¬ 
thing  like  a  consecration  of  life  to  render  it 
fully  operative  for  good.  It  requirfs  constant 
patience  and  self-control  to  “be  tender  to  dull¬ 
ness  as  to  every  form  of  poverty.  ”  It  requires 
enthusiasm  unquenchable,  hope  that  often 
seems  visionary,  love  that  is  called  upon  for 
many  little  sacrifices,  and  sometimes  for  great 
sacrifices,  in  teaching  and  training  the  young, 
tbe  weak,  the  ignorant  Yet  there  is  abund¬ 
ant  reward  in  this  as  in  every  lofty  profession. 
The  teacher  is  a  power  for  good  or  a  power 
for  evil ;  he  has  tbe  best  opportunities  for  dif¬ 
fusing  over  many  minds  his  own  convictions, 
and  for  compaiing  and  multiplying  in  power 
of  us(  fulness  the  stores  of  bis  own  knowledge. 
Greatest  of  all  bis  opportunities  is  that  of 
teaching  to  tbe  young  by  bis  word  and  exam¬ 
ple  tbe  love  of  what  is  high  and  holy.  If  this 
opportunity  be  neglected,  tbe  object  of  a 
teacher’s  life  is  missed,  and  be  has  built  hi» 
work,  not  on  the  rock  of  truth  and  stability,, 
but  on  the  sand  of  human  wilfulness,  weak¬ 
ness,  and  error. 

The  Presbyterian  Messenger  glances  at  a 
matter  of  passing  interest  to  ministers  and 
Sessions : 

Pastoral  vacations  and  the  payment  of  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  receiving  some  attention  in- 
the  columns  of  the  secular  press  of  Pittsburg. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  minister  who  has  beeiv 
granted  a  vacation  by  his  congregation  should 
not  preach  during  his  absence  from  bis  own 
pulpit,  but  that  he  should  spend  the  whole¬ 
time  in  rest,  and  that  the  pulpit  should  be 
supplied  by  unemployed  men  ratber  than  by 
other  pastors.  We  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
safe  to  make  an  inflexible  rule  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  beard  recently  of  a  minister  who 
had  been  granted  a  vacation  by  his  church, 
and  who  promised  tbe  Session  of  tbe  church 
that  he  would  not  take  part  in  any  religioue 
services  during  his  vacation,  who  found  him* 
S' If  considerably  embarrassed  by  the  contract. 
When  be  attended  a  prayer  meeting  and  was 
called  upon  to  lead  in  prayer,  be  found  it 
necessary  to  excuse  himself  on  account  of  hia 
promise,  and  when  be  was  dining  with  Chris¬ 
tian  friends,  and  was  called  on  to  ask  tbe 
blessing,  be  was  again  compelled  to  say  that 
he  bad  entered  into  a  contract  that  he  would 
not  take  active  part  in  any  religious  services- 
dnring  bis  vacation.  Jesting  aside,  we  believe 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  a  minister 
should  spend  his  vacation  in  supplying  other 
pulpits  than  bis  own,  depends  entirely  on  tbe 
undsistanding  be  has  with  bio  own  people 
with  reference  to  this  matter. 

I  ^  In  regard  to  tbe  payment  of  supplies  for 
preaching,  every  true  minister  is  willing  to 
preach  the  Gospel  without  charge  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  able  to  pay  for  needed  preaching. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Is  borer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire  and  it  is  bad  enough  for  a  man  to  be- 
mean  end  stingy,  but  it  is  worse  for  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  Christian  people  to  do  a  mean  thing, 
and  a  c  ongregation  that  pays  its  pastor  tbree< 
or  four  ib'tusand  do'lars  a  year  and  then  pays- 
a  supply  for  a  full  day’s  preaching  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  dollars,  is  guiLy  of  meanness.  Where 
there  is  any  rule  on  this  yubject.  congrega¬ 
tions  ara  supposed  to  pay  a  'supply  for  preach¬ 
ing  one  Fabbatb  one-half  the  amount  paid  ar 
the  salary  of  tbe  minister.  Where  fS.OOO  is 
tbe  minister’s  salary,  this  would  make  $30  the« 
proper  remuneration  for  a  day’s  preaching. 
Where  tbe  salary  is  $4,000,  the  payment  for  av 
day’s  preaching  would  he  ^0,  and  in  the  samr 
ratio  for  higher  and  lower  salaries.  Tbe  fact* 
that  supplies  can  be  secured  for  lees  is  no  good 
reason  wby  churches  should  pay  less  and 
many  churches  generously  pay  more,  making 
thoughtful  allowance  for  tbe  extra  expense  of 
the  minister  supplying  them.  Tbe  wrongs 
dene  in  this  matter  is  very  frequently  the  re¬ 
sult  of  thoughtlessness  on  tbe  part  of  churolb 
officials. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

SUNDAY.  SEPTEMBER  6.  1896. 

XXXVI.— AMBITION  REBUKED  AND 
FAITHFULNESS  COMMENDED. 

Mark  x.  85-45;  Luke  xix.  11-27. 

The  author  of  the  latest  commentary  on 
Mark,  Dr.  E.  P.  Oould.  entitles  the  opening 
section  of  our  lesson  "Qod’s  Idea  of  Great 
ness.  ”  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  rather  than 
from  that  of  "ambition  rebuked,”  that  the 
passage  before  us  yields  its  fullest  meaning. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  request 
of  James  and  John  was  made,  show  how  lit¬ 
tle.  indeed,  these  two  brothers  knew  what 
they  were  asking.  The  Perean  journey  was 
now  over.  Lazarus  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead  (John  xi.  43,  44),  and  because  so  many 
believed  in  Jesus  as  a  result  of  this  miracle, 
the  Sanhedrin  had  definitely  decided  to  put 
Jesus  to  death  (vss.  45  53). 

In  view  of  this  decision,  Jesus  withdrew, 
with  His  disciples.  His  mother,  and  His  near¬ 
est  women  friends,  into  the  sequestered  moun¬ 
tain  village,  Ephraim  (vs.  54),  that  He  might 
have  a  few  weeks  alone  with  them,  giving 
them  Hie  last  counsels,  enjoying  for  the  last 
time  the  blessedness  of  devoted  friendship. 
Then,  as  the  time  of  the  Paeeover  was  drawing 
near,  knowing  all  that  was  before  Him,  re¬ 
solved  that  Hie  death  should  not  occur,  as  the 
Sanhedrin  wished,  in  some  quiet  and  un¬ 
noticed  way  (xiv.  2,  compare  John  xi.  58), 
but  at  a  great  feast,  when  tl^e  nation,  as  a 
nation,  might  have  its  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
nounce  for  or  against  Him,  He  led  His  little 
band  forth  on  the  way  to  Jericho,  to  put 
Himself  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrim  caravan 
«nd  enter  Jerusalem  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel. 

On  the  way,  to  prepare  His  disciples  for 
what  was  before  them.  He  led  them  apart 
<Matt.  XX.  17)  from  the  women,  whose  tender 
hearts  need  not  yet  be  rent  by  the  awfnl  news. 
And  told  them  that  the  time  had  come  of 
which  He  had  twice  forewarned  them  (xvi. 
21;  xvii.  22,  23),  when  He  must  be  delivered 
up  and  pot  to  death,  telling  them  for  the  first 
time  the  shameful  manner  of  the  death — cru¬ 
cifixion— and  its  means,  the  Roman  power 
(the  Oentiies).  But  even  while  admitting 
the  deep  humiliation  to  which  He  would  be 
subject, ^He  revealed  His  marvellous  majesty 
in  the  prophecy  of  the  resurrection.  They 
might  put  Him  to  death,  but  they  oould  not 
make  Him  subject  to  death ;  the  third  day  He 
would  rise  again. 

They  <x>uld  not  understand  it ;  they  evidently 
thought  it  must  be  some  parable  of  fearful 
conflict,  bitter  defeat,  to  be  quickly  followed 
— in  three  days!— by  splendid. triumph.  And 
-with  the  natural  abhorrence  of  the  mind  for 
painful  things,  their  imaginations  overieaped 
the  dreadful  ordeal  and  fixed  upon  the  trium¬ 
phant  outcome.  Especially,  the  two  fiery 
brothers,  James  and  John,  ready  to  dare  and 
endure  all  things  for  the  kingdom,  found 
themselves  entranced  with  the  thought  of  that 
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mysterious  coming  glory  of  which  nothing 
less  than  resurrection  from  the  dead  could  be 
a  fit  symbol.  They  were  ready  enough  to  join 
their  mother  (zx  20)  in  the  request  that  in 
that  kingdom,  as  always  in  His  humiliation, 
they  might  be  His  Iclosest  friends.  His  most 
trusted  servants.  His  right  and  left  hand  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

There  is  a  peculiar  unloveliness  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  James  and  John ;  it  shows  them  as 
not  only  self  seeking,  but  as  trying  to  push 
their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Our  Lord  had  distinctly  nominated  Peter  as 
first  among  the  disciples  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19),  and 
in  the  face  of  this  these  two  brothers  ask  for 
the  positions  of  highest  honor  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  leaving  Peter  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  though  he  had  always  been  partic¬ 
ularly  associated  with  them  in  the  inner  cir 
cle  of  Christ’s  nearest  friends.  Peter  had  not 
so  done  in  his  question,  "What  shall  ice  have, 
therefore?”  asked  in  connection  with  the 
Lord’s  teaching  about  riches  (last  Sunday’s 
lesson,  xix.  27). 

Yet  this  request  was  not  so  entirely  unwor¬ 
thy  as  at  first  it  seems.  Though  prompted  by 
ambition,  it  was  not  low  or  petty  ambition. 
They  were  entirely  ready  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  privilege  they  coveted.  They  had  fully 
understood  that  bitter  suffering  lay  before 
their  Master  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
that  they  who  would  share  His  glory  must 
share  the  suffering,  too.  They  were  very  hu¬ 
man,  these  two  fiery  brothers,  but  theirs  was 
not  a  mean  type  of  humanity.  They  sought 
a  noble  end  and  were  ready  to  endure  nobly 
in  order  to  attain  it. 

But  they  did  not  know  what  they  asked, 
b( cause  even  yet  they  bad  not  learned  what 
God’s  idea  of  greatness  was,  had  not  appre 
bended  their  Master’s  teaching,  that  he  that 
is  first  is  be  who  serves  most.  They  bad  failed 
to  understand  just  what  the  Christian  Church 
for  a  long  time  failed  to  understand  and  what 
many  Cbrirtians  to-day  are  still  in  the  dark 
about,  that  the  high  positions  in  God’s  king 
dom  are  not  the  reward  of  service,  but  that 
the  service  itself  is  the  honorable  condition. 
This  is  God’s  idea  of  greatness— to  serve.  "I 
am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth,”  said  our 
Lord  (Luke  xxii.  27),  and  not  one  who  beard 
Him  supposed ;  that  His  service  was  for  the 
sake  of  attaining  future  greatness.  The  con¬ 
stant  teaching  of  Jesus,  both  in  His  words 
and  in  His  life,  was  that  service  was  the  nat 
ural  expression  of  love.  Not  that  it  is  the 
outgrowth  of  love,  the  conduct  which  natur¬ 
ally  goes  along  with  love,  but  that  it  is  love 
itself  translated  into  terms  of  conduct.  This 
was  His  dying  lesson,  given  on  the  night  when 
He  was  betrayed,  when  He  washed  His  disci 
pies’  feet.  It  was  a  truth  so  important  in  the 
constitution  of^His  kingdom,  that  a  part  of 
His  last  sacred  interview  with  them  should  be 
devoted  to  so  translating  the  word  "love”  and 
showing  them  in  action  what  God’s  idea  of 
greatness  is:  that  to  the  man  He  delights 
most  to  honor  He  will  give  the  most  lowly, 
self  abasing  service. 

But  service  must  include  suffering,  and  the 
more  important  the  service  the  more  bitter 
the  cup  of  pain.  This  is  why  Jesus  asks 
James  and  John  if  they  have  the  courage  to 
bear  what  most  come  to  those  who  share  His 
glory.  "Can  you  be  immersed  in  that  which 
overwhelms  Me?”  To  drink  the  cup,  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  man’s  lot  in  life,  is  a  common  figure 
in  many  languages  (Isa.  li.  17;  Psa.  xvi.  5, 
xxiii.  6,  etc.).  He  would  have  them  count 
the  cost.  And  yet,  though  they  are  ready  to 
suffer  all,  it  may  be  that  these  places  are  not 
for  them.  It  is  not  for  Him  to  give  positions 
as  a  matter  of  personal  preference  or  favor¬ 
itism.  A  man’s  lot  is  ordained  for  him,  "pre¬ 
pared,”  as  our  Lord  here  says  (Mark  x.  40),  in 


accordance  with  the  fitness  of  the  man.  He 
serves  best  who  serves  in  the  place  for  which 
he  is  most  fit. 

The  indignation  of  the  ten  was  natural,  not 
because  James  and  John  wished  to  be  favored 
above  the  others;  they,  with  Peter,  bad  often 
been  so  favored,  and  the  others  bad  not  been 
disturbed,  because  tbeir  fitness  to  be  their 
Master’s  intimate  friends  was  manifest.  But 
here  they  were— not  singled  out  by  their  Mas¬ 
ter  for  favors,  but  seeking  great  things  for 
themselves,  and  their  inseparable  companion, 
Peter,  entirely  left  out.  Here  was  reason 
enough  for  indignation. 

Tbeir  Master  quieted  them  by  explaining 
once  more  the  principle  of  true  greatness.  In 
the  world  there  are  "those  who  seem  to  be 
chief”  (the  Greek  of  vs.  42),  though  they  are 
not  chief  according  to  God’s  idea  of  greatness, 
and  these  lord  it  over  others,  making  servants 
of  them.  Not  so  is  it  among  Christ’s  disciples 
(vs.  43)  ;  with  them  the  chief  ones  serve,  and 
the  first  of  ail  is  be  who  is  not  merely  servant, 
but  bond  servant,  slave  of  all.  The  Revised 
Version  shows  that  the  words  in  verses  48, 
44  are  different  —  the  first  is  minister  (in 
Greek,  deacon),  the  second  is  servant,  but 
the  Greek  is  bond  servant,  slave,  and  that 
meaning  should  be  brought  out  as  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  the  next  verse  (45).  For 
also  the  Son  of  Man  is  under  this  same  lule; 
He  came  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve,  and 
to  give  His  life  a  ransom  in  exchange  for 
many  (slaves).  The  question  is  of  those  who 
are  enslaved  by  the  would-be  great  of  earth. 
The  Son  of  Man,  the  Chief  Servant,  has  come 
to  ransom  these  from  their  bondage.  There¬ 
fore  He  is  Head  of  the  kindgom,  because  His 
service  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
other.  There  is  a  vicarious  idea  here,  the 
vicarious  idea  that  underlies  all  God’s  revela¬ 
tion  of  Himself ;  but  in  this  place  it  goes  no 
farther  than  this.  Though  there  is  a  deeper 
meaning  than  this  in  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord,  it  is  not  included  in  these  words. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  precisely  why  the  Parable 
of  the  Minse  is  included  in  this  lesson,  which 
might  better  have  been  confined  to  passages 
in  which  the  true  ideal  of  greatness  is  taught. 
The  Parable  of  the  Minse,  or,  as  the  Revised 
Version  has  it,  the  Pounds,  belongs  with  the 
other  teachings  concerning  faithfulness,  which 
we  have  already  bad  (Lesson  XXXI.),  as  it 
simply  brings  out  another  aspect  of  that  duty. 

;[  .Tbi8  parable  was  probably  spoken  as  Jesus 
set  forth  from  Jericho  at  the  head  of  the  pil¬ 
grim  band  which  He  bad  there  joined,  to  go 
up  to  Jerusslem,  to  the  Passover. 

The  parable  was  based  upon  a  historic  fact 
well  know  unto  all  Jews,  and  especially  im¬ 
pressive  at  this  time,  because  its  scene  was 
Jericho.  From  his  palace  in  Jericho  Arche- 
lauB,  son  of  Herod  (Matt.  ii.  22),  bad  set  out 
for  Rome  (compare  Luke  xix.  12)  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judea;  from  it  had  followed  after  him  a  dep¬ 
utation  of  citizens  to  say  that  they  would  not 
have  him  for  king  (vs.  14)  To  It  he  had, 
however,  returned  as  king  (vs.  15)  in  spite  of 
the  hatred  of  bis  subjects.  Here  the  histor¬ 
ical  resemblance  ceased  ;  it  had  been  enough 
to  fix  the  minds  of  the  listeners  and  make 
them  perceive  that  Jesus  spoke  of  Himself  as 
the  nobleman,  that  He  had  yet  to  go  a  far 
journey  before  receiving  the  kingdom,  that 
some  of  His  subjects  would  rebel  against  Him, 
and  that  His  own  disciples  would  receive  a 
trust  to  fulfill  against  His  'return.  Then  came 
the  result :  some  would  be  faithful  and  would 
receive  a  reward  according  as  they  had  proved 
themselves  fit  for  responsibility,  and  some 
who  had  seen  no  profit  in  serving  their  Mas¬ 
ter  would  be  punished  by  losing  all  opportun¬ 
ity  of  further  service.  But  those  who  had 
declared  themselves  enemies  of  their  Lord 
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were  slain  that  His  triumph  on  His  second 
coming  might  be  complete. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

David’s  Love  for  God’s  House. 

1  Chronicles  xxii.  6  16. 

Golden  Text.— Blessed  are  they  that  dwell 
in  Thy  bouse;  they  will  be  still  praising  thee. 
—Psalm  Ixxxiv.  4. 

David  was  now  an  old  man.  His  wars  were 
over,  bis  kingdom  was  again  at  peace  from 
civil  strife,  though  the  coat  of  a  broken  heart 
to  the  father  who  bad  not  known  how  to  keep 
the  fliial  respect  of  his  best  loved  son.  No 
doubt  his  sore  heart  found  its  best  comfort  in 
the  preparations  which  be  was  making  for  the 
temple  of  God.  Now  he  summons  bis  son, 
Solomon,  the  heir  to  bis  thione,  and  gives 
him  solemn  charge  as  to  this  duty,  which  is 
to  devolve  upon  him. 

David  first  tells  Solomon  how  it  bad  been 
his  strong  desire  to  do  this  work  himself  (as 
we  learned  in  our  lesson  for  July  26tb),  and 
-explains  why  it  was  that  he  bad  not  done  so. 
"To  the  name”  (vs.  7)  means,  of  course,  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  The  message 
from  God  which  David  here  repeats  is  not 
that  which  Nathan  brought  him  (xvii.  16;  2 
Sam.  vii.  6  13)  ;  it  must  have  come  to  him  at 
some  other  time,  by  what  means  we  know 
not.  The  expression,  "Thou  hast  shed  blood 
abundantly”  does  not  refer  to  Uriah,  but  to 
the  cruel  character  of  David’s  wars  (compare 
2  Sam.  viii  2,  5,  x.  18,  xii.  81 ;  1  Kings  xi. 
16).  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  2 
Samuel  xii.  81  may  not  mean  anything  so 
harsh  as  the  words  appear  to  show:  "put 
them  under”  may  be  understood  to  signify, 
"made  them  to  serve  at.”  From  a  modern 
point  of  view  David’s  wars  were  unnecessarily 
cruel,  but  David  did  not  live  in  modern  times, 
when  Christianity  has,  to  some  degree,  mod¬ 
erated  the  cruelties  of  warfare.  Still  it  would 
not  be  at  all  difficult  for  David  to  understand 
that  a  career  like  his  was  incongruous  with 
the  buildins  of  a  temple  to  Qol. 

"Shall  be,”  in  verse  9,  should  be  "is.”  Sol¬ 
omon  was  already  born  when  this  message 
came  to  David.  His  name,  which  signifies 
"peaceful,”  was  perhaps  given  him  at  this 
time.  The  name  his  father  gave  him  at  his 
birth  (2  Sam.  xii.  26)  was  Jedidiah,  "beloved 
of  Jehovah.”  We  iearn,  in  1  Kings  iv.  20  23, 
V.  4,  how  the  prophecy  in  verse  9  was  fulfilled, 
but  Solomon’s  sins  as  a  ruler  brought  upon 
him  later  in  his  reign  much  internal  conflict 
<1  Kings  xi.  14,  23,  26,  27). 

"He  shall  be  my  eon”  is  not  a  promise  of 
special  godlikeness  conferred  upon  Solomon, 
but  that,  as  king  of  God’s  own  people,  be 
should  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  object  of  the 
divine  care.  The  promise  of  an  everlasting 
kingdom  is  indeed  fulfilled  in  our  Lord,  the 
descendant  of  Solomon  according  to  the  flesh, 
but  the  words  "forever”  did  not  mean  to 
David  what  we  now  understand  by  them,  to 
whom  our  Lord  has  brought  immortality  to 
light.  They  signified  to  him  an  exceeding 
long  time,  as  was  precisely  the  case  in  the 
temporal  role  of  David’s  dynasty,  which  pre 
rsents  a  regular  descent  of  the  orown  from 
iatber  to  son  unparalleled  in  history,  lasting 
through  four  hundred  years. 

We  learn  in  1  Kings  iii.  12,  1  Chronicles  i. 
12,  bow  David’s  prajer  for  his  son  in  verse  12 
•of  our  lesson  was  answered.  •  His  admonition, 
^be  strong  and  of  good  courage”  (vs.  18),  was 
4ttingly  borrowed  from  Moses,  who  used  these 
words  to  Israel  and  to  Joshua  shortly  before 
his  death  (Deut.  xxxi.  6,  7).  Similar  words 
were  spoken  to  Joshua  by  God  shortly  after 
■ihe  death  of  Moses  (John  i.  6,  7). 

Probably  there  is  a  copyist’s  error  in  verse 
14  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned 


is  simply  impossible.  Reckoned  according  to 
the  Hebrew  valuation  of  the  talent  (a  weight, 
rot  a  coin)  after  the  Return,  the  gold  would 
be  more  than  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  silver  more  than  two  thousand  mill 
iors.  We  do  not  know  the  valuation  of  the 
tdent  in  David’s  time,  but  the  difference  can 
hardly  have  been  such  as  to  bring  these  fig 
ures  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

The  Hebrew  people  were  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  not  an  artisan  people.  We  know  (2 
Sam.  V.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1)  that  David  pro¬ 
cured  the  artisans  who  built  bis  own  palace 
from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  was 
in  olcse  alliance,  and  2  Chronicles  ii.  7,  shows 
that  be  had  also  before  bis  death  brought 
from  Tyre  skilled  workmen  for  the  temple 
that  was  to  be.  It  is  to  these  that  be  refers 
in  verse  16  His  preparation  of  other  neces¬ 
sary  material  (vs.  16)  had  been  as  generous 
as’that  of  more  costly  materials,  and  all  these 
preparations  proved  that  bis'heait  was  bound 
up  in  the  temple  which  he  bad  longed  to  build 
to  the  honor  of  his  God. 

Gbdstian 

Enbeavor 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Bible. 

Aug.  31.  It  builds  up.  Acts  20:38-38. 

8ept.  1.  It  guides.  Psalm  37  :  33-31. 

2.  It  eiilightens.  Fsalm  119 ;  105-112. 

3.  It  euDobb  s.  Acts  17 :  10-16. 

4.  It  comtorts.  Komsns  IS :  1-6. 

5.  It  endures.  1  Peter  1 : 15-25. 

6.  Topic— Getting  the  moot  out  of  the  Bible. 

Deut.  6 : 1-9. 

The  directions  of  the  Lord  by  Moses  for  the 
use  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  His  Word 
apply  equally  to  us  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  with 
adaptation  to  the  changed  conditions  of  to-day. 
The  Ten  Words  or  Commandments  are  marvel¬ 
lous  statements  of  truths  and  laws  pertaining 
to  our  relations  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-men. 
In  these  God  ordains  the  family  and  the  State 
and  the  Church,  and  gives  a  simple  and  yet 
comprehensive  code  of  laws  for  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

No  other  such  statement  was'everjgiven  to 
man.  Only  He  who  made  and  knew  man 
could  have  given  it.  The  finger  of  God  is  seen 
in  its  every  law.  We  have  in  them  the  first 
truths  and  principles  of  sociaUand  moral  and 
religious  life,  and  a  sufficient  constitution  for 
civil  and  religious  government.  All  rights 
and  duties  are  stated  and  guarded  and  com¬ 
manded  and  sanctioned.:^  Provision  is  also 
made  for  propagating  its  institutions  through 
the  perpetuation'of^its  laws.  It  is  their  glory 
that  they  are  for  all  men  throughout  all  time, 
being  individual  and  universal  and  also  eter¬ 
nal,  kecauseT  divine.  It  is^of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  therefore,  that  all  men  should  know 
and  obey  them. 

First  of  all,  the  fear  of  Jehovah  should 
secure  their  observance  as  God’s  laws.  Both 
the  favor  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  men  de¬ 
pend  upon  this.^  The  duty  of  obedience  is 
laid  on  the  grandfather  for  himself  and  for 
bis  son  and  for  bis”son’s  son.  The  character 
of  the  grandson  is  determined  and  fixed  in 
that  of  the  grandfather.  A  God  -  fearing 
grandsire  is  the  promise  of  generations  of 
God  -  fearing  men.  Piety  becomes  almost  an 
heredity.  The  increase  of  Israel  in  the  land 
of  promise  depended  on  the  obedience  to  God’s 
laws  of  those  who  first  entered  it.  A  solemn 
proclamation  is  made  to  the  effect,  beginning. 
Hear,  O  Israel  1  This  is  repeated  a  second 
time,  when  a  brief  summary  of  the  law  is 
given,  which  they  are  to  obey  and  teach. 

The  first  great  troth  is  that  Jehovah,  their 
God,  is  one  God.  This  will  keep  them  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  other  gods.  The 


unity  of  God  is  the  prime  truth.  Believing 
this,  they  cannot  allow  that  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  are  gods.  Jehovah  alone  is  divine 
and  to  be  worshipped.  The  moment  one 
allows  that  there  are  two  or  more  gods,  he 
denies  supremacy  to  his  own  God.  If  the  gods 
of  the  nations  are  divine,  they  are  equal.  One 
cannot  reverence  a  god  who  has  rivals.  Poly¬ 
theism  necessarily  degrades  man  by  belittling 
God.  The  First  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  Me,”  is  necessarily 
the  first  and  supreme  law  of  God.  Jehovah 
must  claim  this  to  be  Himself. 

The  power  of  Mohammedanism  is  in  its  be¬ 
lief  in  one  God,  which  gives  force  to  its  errors. 
So  also  has  faith  in  Jehovah  preserved  the 
Jews  as  a  race,  and  His  divinity  and  unity 
was  the  truth  which  they  were  raised  up  to 
propagate  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  very  fact  that  Jehovah  is  God  alone 
makes  His  claim  to  obedience  supreme.  He 
is  of  right  the  sovereign  Law  giver.  But 
Jehovah  does  not  command  as  an  arbitrary 
right.  In  the  first  proclamation  He  shows 
that  their  prosperity  depends  upon  it.  His  law 
is  good  for  man.  and  any  disobedience  will  in¬ 
jure  man,  as  well  as  dishonor  God.  The  good 
of  Jehovah  and  of  all  His  creatures  is  involved 
in  obedience  to  the  law. 

A  summary  of  the  duties  of  the  law  follows 
which  makes  obedience  to  consist  in  love.  It 
commands  to  love  God  with  all  one’s  heart 
and  soul  and  mind,  and  is  a  law  of  love,  love 
its  fulfillment.  This  makes  obedience  a  de¬ 
light  as  well  as  a  duty.  The  personal  Jehovah 
becomes  one’s  friend.  Fear  is  swallowed  up 
in  love.  God  is  lovely  in  Hia  being,  and  for 
Himself.  Hie  own  goodness  makes  Him  the 
Good.  His  compassion  and  mercy  meet  the 
heart.  He  first  commands  the  affections,  and 
also  wine  them. 

And  when  supreme  love  is  given  Him,  all 
else  follows.  His  law  is  laid  on  the  heart. 
When  one  can  say  with  the  psalmist,  "O  how 
love  I  Thy  law  1”  he  is  a  saint.  The  119th 
Psalm  is  the  highest  expression  of  human 
devotion. 

When  once  God’s  love  possesses  the  heart, 
it  carries  with  it  all  the  life.  One  lives  for 
Him.  The  soul  is  absorbed  in  Him.  This 
world  and  life  are  made  secondary  and  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  service  of  God.  One  lobes  the 
world,  or  the  life  for  the  world,  in  a  higher 
life,  life  for  a  better  world,  because  he  loves 
God  and  lives  by  faith  in  Him. 

All  the  faculties  and  powers  are  under  the 
control  of  love.  This  is  the  Mosaic  summary 
and  idea  of  life,  which  Christ  also  adopts  as 
His  .law  of  life.  It  requires  a  pereonal,  in¬ 
telligent,  absorbing,  unending,  whole-hearted, 
devoted  service  of  God.  It  carries  with  it 
choice,  will,  intellect,  affections,  and  con¬ 
science.  God  offers  Himself  to  man  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  love  and  service  in  Hia  law.  What 
can  He  do  more,  or  better  T  >The  words  of 
this  law  were  to  be  upon  the  heart.  So  one 
would  give  God  his  heart.  Less  than  this  He 
will  not  take ;  all  of  it,  and  the  best  of  it.  He 
commands  and  craves. 

If  these  words  of  God  are  loved,  they  will 
also  be  appreciated  as  of  first  importance  for 
one’s  children,  and  the  next  injunction  will 
be  obeyed,  "Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
to  thy  children,”  or  shapen  them  in  them. 
This  will  be  to  teach  until  they  know  them, 
word  for  word,  so  that  they  shall  not  forget 
them.  This  cannot  begin  too  early.  It  is  to 
be  the  first  teachirg,  and  not  to  cease  until 
the  child  shall  delight  to  study  them  for  him¬ 
self.  The  effect  of  catechetical  teaching  of 
the  youth  upon  the  after  life  is  most  beautiful. 
This  decides  what  one  knows  and  believes  and 
does.  Belief  and  principle  and  opinion,  as 
well  as  knowledge,  are  fixed  by  it.  What 
should  a  parent  desire  so  much  to  entail  upon 
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his  children  as  his  own  principles  and  faith 
and  religion. 

The  truth  should  be  taught,  and  children 
trained  to  do  it,  so  that  it  shall  become  their 
habit  and  life.  God,  His  person  and  character 
and  truth  and  love,  should  be  the  very  first 
thing  in  home  teaching  and  training  and  life 
As  the  Bible  is  revered  by  the  parents,  so  will 
it  be  by  the  children.  Houssbold  religion  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Chur.;b.  Piety  begins 
at  home. 

^  If  now  parents  talk  of  God  and  His  truth  to 
each  other,  and  before  their  children  at  home, 
children  will  grow  up  to  think  it  the  supreme 
thing.  Such  conversation  will  determine  the 
character  of  the  bouse.  So,  also,  if  it  be  the 
talk  by  the  way,  will  our  neighbors  be  blessed 
by  it,  and  the  social  life  be  godly.  They  were 
also  to  write  them  upon  their  hand,  or  hold 
them  as  in  the  palm  of  tbeir  band,  where  they 
could  see  them  and  bind  them  as  frontlets  be¬ 
tween  tbeir  eyes. 

And  so  precious  as  a  first  truth  did  the  Jews 
bold  this  passage  of  our  lesson,  that  they  put 
it  in  tbeir  phylacteries.  They  also  wrote  it  on 
their  door  posts  and  gates.  It  was  to  be  in 
tbeir  hearts  and  conversation  and  before  tbeir 
eyes.  They  who  talk  of  God  and  His  Word 
bold  highest  converse,  and  have  communion 
also  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

What  God  is  and  says  and  does  is  highest 
authority  for  character  and  truth  and  life, 
and  should  be  quoted  everywhere.  And  there 
is  no  other  way  to  preach  and  train  children 
in  piety  and  truthfulnees  and  honor  except  to 
teach  them  the  character  and  Word  and  law 
of  God,  and  to  reiterate  these  until  they  shall 
believe  and  trust  and  love  and  do  them. 

To  us  these  words  come  with  greater  force 
for  we  have  the  whole  Bible  in  our  bands  to 
read  and  study,  while  they  seldom  heard  it 
read  and  possessed  it  only  in  detached  por 
tions.  But  the  old  method  still  holds  good, 
and  the  Bible  must  be  reverenced  and  loved 
and  obeyed  by  parents,  and  taught  to  children 
diligently  that  its  blessings  may  come  upon 
our  land.  The  most  good  can  be  got  out  of 
the  Bible  by  its  daily  study  and  use,  by  be¬ 
lieving  its  truth  and  obeying  it  as  the  Word 
of  the  living  God. 


THB  BABTHOLDI  CRBCHE. 

The  Bartholdi  Creche  has  gratefully  received  the 
following  sums  in  response  to  its  recent  appeal  for 
$2,500  to  purchase  a  permanent  site  for  its  summer 
work:  Miss  Prall,  $100;  D.  P.”  $100;  Mrs.  Robert 
Stone,  Jas.  M.  Speers,  Mrs.  El.  A.  Brinkerhoff,  Mrs. 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  and  Wm.  C.  Schermerhorn,  $25 
each;  the  Misses  Pell,  $85;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Webb,  $20; 
T.  6.,  New  Haven,  $15;  J.  H.  Alexandre,  Edward 
P.  Coe,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  Howard  Mansfield, 
$10  each;  Miss  M.  Stanton,  “M,’  Miss  A.  E.  Denny, 
Lisbon,  “A  Friend,”  Miss  A.  A.  T.  Van  Pelt,  Mss. 
Vanderpoel,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Tweedy,  $5  each;  J. 
Y.  Bettys,  $1.  It  has  nearly  $1,000  towards  the  re¬ 
quired  sum,  and  a  benevolent  lady  of  the  city  has 
promised  to  give,  as  soon  as  the  $2,500  is  collected, 
the  additional  $1,500  to  build  and  equip  a  cottage 
for  the  mothers  and  infants  who  need  the  benefits 
of  the  Creche. 

This  is  the  only  fresh-air  resort  where  mothers 
whose  infants  droop  with  the  increasing  heat  of 
these  summer  days  can  reach  fresh  air  and  cool 
shade  by  a  city  ferry  and  find  trained  nurses  to  aid 
in  bringing  them  back  to  life  and  strength.  Its 
Medical  Director,  Dr.  A.  S.  Daniel,  a  specialist  in 
children's  diseases,  testifies  to  its  great  usefulness 
in  the  past  in  saving  infant  life.  It  is  hoped  that 
sojourners  in  the  mountains  and  by  the  sea  will 
help  this  agency  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  those 
forced  to  live  in  overcrowded  tenements.  Gifts  may 
be  sent  to  Chas.  D.  Kellogg,  Treasurer  of  the  Creche, 
United  Charities  Building,  105  East  22d  street,  or  to 
any  of  the  Trustees,  Fred.  Delano  Weekes  chair¬ 
man;  Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel,  Medical  Director  Infir¬ 
mary  for  Women  and  Children,  corner  of  Livingr 
ston  Place  and  Blast  15th  street:  Mrs.  W.  Harman 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Lncy  S.  Bainbridge. 
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LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  ALWAYS  HXPFEN- 
ING  AT  THB  CHAPTER  HOUSE. 

To-day  I  am  going  to  Ull  you  some  of  the 
little  things  that  are  always  happening  at  the 
Chapter  Uouae.  Some  are  sad,  some  are 
fuuny,  and  some  are  both  sad  and  funny,  and 
to  those  who  work  there  and  see  them  all  the 
tii,eiti8  like  a  continuous  show  of  human 
nature.  Sometimes  one  tires  of  it,  but  it  is 
always  interesting. 

There  are  two  little  girls  who  come  to  the 
library  and  play  in  the  yard,  whose  names 
always  provoke  a  smile.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  either  of  them ;  they  are 
just  two  thin  little  girls,  poorly  clad,  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  tenement-house,  like  all  the  rest,  but 
one  ir  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  the  other  Lillie 
Langtry.  Truly  they  are  a  new  answer  to  the 
question,  **  IVbat’s  in  a  name?” 

Then  th  re  is  the  woman  whose  friend  died 
not  long  ago  and  left  her  a  set  of  false  teeth. 
They  were  a  size  too  large,  but  one  is  not  too 
particular  about  an  unexpected  legacy,  and 
she  came  to  the  Chapter  House  to  display  them 
with  great  pride. 

A  woman  came  in  one  day  this  summer  by 
appointment  to  join  another  woman  and  go  to 
the  country.  After  waiting  some  time  in 
vain  fur  her  companion,  she  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  put  off  her  journey  until  another 
day,  when  others  were  going.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  she  went  away  satisfied  on  that  pi  iit, 
but  bemoaning  the  fact  that  she  bad  taken  a 
bath,  and  all  for  nothing  I 

There  is  an  old  woman  with  quite  different 
ii^eas,  who  sells  fiowers  and  herbs  on  lower 
Broadway.  She  came  to  the  Chapter  Houta 
with  a  few  faded  carnations  in  her  little  bas- 
ka%  to  beg  for  a  bath  and  some  clean  under¬ 
clothing,  as  her  bundle  of  extra  clothing  bad 
been  stolen.  The  Superintendent  gave  her  the 
clothing  and  directed  her  to  a  place  where  she 
could  get  a  bath,  at  the  same  time  buying  hei 
poor  fiowers  that  she  might  get  a  breakfast. 
A  few  days  after  the  old  woman  came  in  again, 
this  time  to  bring  a  present  of  a  bunch  of 
mint  as  a  thank  offeiing  for  what  she  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  especially  for  the  bstb,  which  she 
said  was  “so  good  ” 

There  are  two  stories  about  boys  that  ought 
to  have  gone  in  the  week  we  asked  for  boys’ 
clothing  only  they  had  not  happened  then. 
One  day  quite  a  big  boy  came  and  asked  to 
be  sent  to  the  country.  The  Superintendent 
said,  reluctantly,  "I  am  afraid  you  are  too 
big.*  As  if  prepared  for  her  answer,  he 
asked,  *Bot  if  I  put  on  short  pants  can’t  I 
goT*  It  was  hard  to  refuse,  but  even  that 
would  not  have  made  him  look  young  and 
small  enough. 

The  other  bad  better  sneoess  in  altering 
hi«  stature.  He  was  trying  to  get  something 
to  do,  bat  everywhere  they  told  him  he  was 
too  small.  At  last  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
to  put  on  roller  skates  and  raise  himself  an 
inch  or  two.  At  the  very  first  place  be  ob¬ 
tained  work. 

The  name  of  our  Order  is  sometimes  oddly 
misunderstood.  I  am  sure  I  have  told  you  of 
the  old  woman  who  called  all  the  ladies  at  the 
Chapter  House  "Miss  King,”  and  who  even 
went  eo  far  as  to  call  the  janitor  **  Mr.  King” ; 
and  recently  a  man  saw  our  sign  and  came  in 
to  see  if  be  could  find  a  lady  who  once  spoke 
to  him  in  a  store  about  drink  When  he 
asked  ><er  name  at  the  time,  she  had  said,  ”I 
am  a  King’s  Daughter,”  and  when  be  saw  the 
sign  which  reads  “Tenement  House  Chapter 
of  the  King’s  Dinghters  and  Sons,”  he  thought 
perhaps  be  bad  found  her.  Seeing  that  the 
name  puzzled  him,  the  Superintendent  asked 
if  be  understood  what  it  meant,  and  the  man 
replied  that  be  supposed  we  were  some  sort  of 
foreigners  keeping  up  an  association  in  this 
country  something  like  the  Sons  and  Daugh 
ters  of  the  Revolution. 

We  acknowledge  five  games,  all  new,  from 
H.  A.  H.  ;  a  barrel  of  clothing,  with  no  name; 
a  game  on  Bible  History  for  the  Girls’  Club. 
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THE  GIRL  WHO  HADN’T  TIME. 

I  know  a  little  lass'e— j  es,  I  know  her  very  well ; 

Her  name,  yen  ask  ?  I  don’t  believe  she’d  like  to  have 
me  tell ; 

But.  I  suppose,  I’ll  have  to  call  her  something  in  my 
rhyme. 

And  so  I’ll  name  her  (just  pro  tern.)  “  The  girl  who  hadn’t 
time.” 

This  morning,  at  the  bnakfast  table,  1  was  much  afraid 

Her  hair  had  not  been  combed  at  all— ’twas  such  a 
‘  tousled”  braid. 

She  "hadn’t  time”  to  comb  it  I  Hal  all  veiy  well, 
mayhap; 

But,  I  wender  where  she  got  the  time  to  take  the  second 
nap? 

And  then  she  “  hadn’t  time  eoougli  ”  to  get  to  school  in 
season. 

And  then  she  missed  her  lesson  and  the  teacher  asked 
the  reason. 

Why,  she  hadn’t  time  to  learn  it !  Now.  I  think  It  queer, 
don’t  you, 

Where  she  found  the  time  to  read  that  book  of  fairy 
tales  quite  through  7 

O,  she’s  always  very  busy  when  the  table  should  be  set 

(If  we  waited  her  convenience,  why,  we  might  be  waiting 
yet); 

And  both  her  brothers  know  quite  well  that  she  could 
never  stop 

For  the  fraction  of  a  jiffy  just  to  help  them  mend  their 
top. 

Ah  me  I  The  fact,  I  fear,  that  each  nnhlased  mind  must 
strike. 

Is.  the  things  she  hasn’t  time  for  are  the  things  sho’ 
doesn't  like. 

—Southern  Churchman.. 


SUSIE'S  NEIGHBORS. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

Susie’s  neighbors  did  not  live  in  the  farm¬ 
house  near  grandma’s  bouse.  They  were  not 
boys  and  girls,  for  sad  as  it  may  seem,  there 
were  no  boys  and  girls  within  a  mile  of  the 
place  where  Susie  was.  She  had  no  sisters, 
or  brothers,  or  cousins,  or  even  little  friends, 
within  walking  distance.  There  bad  been 
little  children  in  the  houses  of  grandma’s 
neighbors,  but  they  had  all  grown  up  and 
gone  away. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  locality  for  a  child  who 
has  to  depend  for  her  happiness  on  having 
other  children  to  play  with.  But  Susie  was 
never  lonely,  because  she  made  friends  of 
the  chickens  and  the  birds,  the  toads  and 
grasshoppers,  the  caterpillars  and  the  beetles,, 
anything  that  had  life.  ,It  was  no  wonder 
that  grandma  looked  surprised  as  she  wa» 
putting  a  pan  of  cookies  into  the  oven  that 
morning,  to  see  Susie  take  her  sailor  hat  from 
its  accustomed  nail  and  announce  that  she 
was  going  to  see  her  neighbors.  What  did 
the  little  girl  meant 

“Your  neighbors  I”  exclaimed  grandma.  ”It 
is  too  long  a  walk,  child,  to  go  over  to  Mrs. 
Brown’s,  or  Mrs.  Booth’s,  or  down  in  thei 
hollow  to  call,  and  besides,  the  sun  is  too  hot, 
jou  might  melt  on  the  road,  like  the  oandl» 
did  this  morning,  standing  on  the  shelf  by  tbei 
widnow.” 

Susie  had  a  pleased  look  on  her  face  as  sbo 
said:  ”My  neighbors  live  very  nearby, 
giandma.  Put  on  your  sunbonnet  and  come, 
with  me,  and  I  will  introduce  them  to  you.” 

“When  I  get  my  cookies  all  baked,  dear,  I 
will  go.” 

“Will  it  be  an  ever  so  long  time,  grandma t' 

“Oh,  no,  only  a  few  minutes,  for  I’ve  rolled 
O’lt  the  last  tiaful  and  they  are  in  the  oven.” 

“Well,  I’ll  just  run  over  and  tell  them  you 
are  coming  for  you  are  a  stranger,  you  know,, 
and  they  might  want  to  fix  up  a  little.” 

“Whatever  can  the  child  meant”  thought 
grandma,  as  she  took  the  last  of  her  cookiea 
out  of  the  tin  pan  and  laid  them  on  the. 
platter. 

“I’m  ready  now,  Susie,”  she  called  out,  and 
Susie  came  running  to  the  kitchen  door. 

She  took  grandma’s  hand  and  led  her  to  an 
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old  apple  tree  in  the  orchard.  “This  is  the 
house  where  my  neighbors  live,  grandma,  and 
here  is  the  dcor.” 

It  was  a  small,  round  hole  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  just  low  enough  for  Susie  to  reach. 

"I'll  knock,”  she  said,  "because  I’m  bring¬ 
ing  strangers.” 

No  answer,  so  she  peeped  in.  "The  lady  of 
the  bouse  is  out,”  she  whispered,  "but  the 
children  are  all  at  home.” 

Susie  and  grandma  peeped  into  the  door  and 
saw  four  little  birds  Ijing  in  a  nest  which  the 
father  and  mother  birds  bad  built  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  that  tree. 

"The  mother  does  not  mind  my  taking  the 
little  birds  out  and  lo^  king  at  them  every  day. 
She  sits  up  there  in  that  red  apple  tree  and 
watches  me.  She  never  cries  out,  because 
she  knows  I  always  bring  crumbs  to  scatter 
under  the  tree,  and  that  I  love  her  little  chil¬ 
dren  and  would  not  hurt  them  for  anything.” 

"I  never  knew  we  had  such  near  and  such 
pretty  neighbors,”  said  grandma.  "I  am  glad 
I  called  on  them,  and  I  will  send  them  some 
of  my  cookie-crumbs  this  very  day.” 

An  old  crow  sat  up  in  the  top  of  a  greening 
apple  tree,  and  kept  calling  out  something 
that  sounded  like,  "Look  out  I  Look  out  I” 

"That  old  crow  always  does  that,”  said 
Susie.  "She  wants  to  break  up  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  I  know,  and  make  the  mother-bird  think 
I’m  going  to  hurt  her  littli  ones.  She  is  a 
mischief-maker,  that  old  crow  is.  I  read  a 
story  about  a  mischief-maker  once  who  told 
stories  about  her  neighbors  ” 

"I  guess  she  wants  the  crumbs  you  bring,” 
spoke  grandma,  "and  that  is  the  reason  she 
tries  to  stir  up  a  strife ;  but  I  am  sure  the  lit¬ 
tle  mother  trusts  you,  and  knows  her  neigh¬ 
bor  too  well  to  be  influenced  against  her  by 
that  old  crow. 

Every  day,  after  that  morning,  Susie  and 
grandma  went  to  make  a  call  on  their  neigh 
hors  and  carry  food  to  them.  But  a  few  days 
since  they  went  and  found  their  neighbor’s 
house  empty.  Susie  felt  very  sorry,  but 
grandma  told  her  bow  the  little  ones  had 
learned  to  fly  and  had  gone  out  to  see  the 
great  world  for  themselves. 

"I  should  not  have  thought  they  would  have 
moved  out  without  letting  me  know  it,”  said 
the  little  girl,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

But  vacation  time  was  almost  over,  and  soon 
after  Susie’s  neighbors  went  away,  she  went, 
too,  went  back  to  her  home  in  the  city,  gath¬ 
ered  her  school  books  together,  and  was  off  to 
the  big  school-house  again  to  her  lessons. 

Susan  Tball  Pbbrt. 

SATED  BT  THREE  BOTS. 

Three  boys  of  Plainfield,  N.  J  ,  should  be 
honored  with  the  Humane  Society’s  medal  for 
saving  two  little  girls  from  drowning.  The 
New  York  Tribune  thus  relates  the  story  of 
the  rescue: 

Mamie  Long  and  Florence  Wilson,  two  little 
girls,  bad  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  in 
Tier’s  Lake.  There  is  a  raceway  there  from 
the  pond  to  the  mill,  a  short  distance  away 
The  gates  were  open  to  allow  the  water  to 
flow  into  the  race,  and  thus  relieve  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  dam.  The  children  were  gather¬ 
ing  wild  flowers.  Attracted  by  the  rush  of 
water  through  the  race,  they  stepped  upon  a 
plank  which  projected  over  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  it  tipped  over,  and  both  girls  went 
into  the  water  directly  in  front  of  the  race. 
Harry  Boyd,  a  colored  lad,  witnessed  the  ac¬ 
cident.  He  and  Tommy  and  Willie  Martin 
hurried  to  the  spot.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  of  the  girls,  and  the  boys  concluded  that 
they  had  been  carried  into  the  race,  in  which 
case  an  attempt  at  rescue  was  useless.  A  mo 
ment  later  Mamie  Long  came  to  the  surface 
One  of  the  boys  plunged  in.  although  be  ran 


the  risk  of  being  caught  in  the  race  and  car 
ried  down.  He  aided  the  girl  to  the  bank, 
where  she  seized  the  framework  of  the  gahes 
end  was  drawn  out.  Florence  Wilson  did  hot 
rise,  so  Boyd,  who  had  thrown  off  his  cloth¬ 
ing,  plunged  in.  He  found  her  near  the  gate¬ 
way,  under  ten  feet  of  water,  and  brought  her 
to  the  surface.  She  quickly  revived.  To  day 
both  girls  are  apparently  no  worse  for  their 
adventure. 

THE  UENTL.E  TEACHER  WITH  SILVER  HAIR. 

She  spoke  of  those  who  had  walked  with 
her  long  ago  in  her  garden,  and  for  whose 
sake,  now  tnat  they  had  all  gone  into  the 
world  of  light,  every  flower  was  doubly  dear. 
Would  it  be  a  true  proof  of  loyalty  to  them  if 
she  lived  gloomily  or  despondently  because 
they  were  away?  She  spoke  of  the  doty  of 
being  ready  to  welcome  happiness  as  wdl  as 
to  endure  pain,  and  of  the  strength  that  en¬ 
durance  wins  by  being  grateful  for  small, 
daily  joys,  like  >be  evening  light,  and  the 
smell  of  roses,  and  the  singing  of  birds.  She 
spoke  of  the  faith  that  rests  on  the  unseen 
Wisdom  and  Love,  like  a  child  on  its  mother’s 
breast,  and  the  melting  away  of  doubts  in  the 
warmth  of  an  effort  to  do  some  good  in  the 
world.  And  if  that  effort  has  conflict  and  ad¬ 
venture  and  confused  noise  and  mistakes,  and 
even  defeats,  mingled  with  it,  in  the  stormy 
years  of  youth,  is  not  that  to  be  expected? 
The  burn  roars  and  leaps  in  the  den,  and  the 
stream  chafes  and  frets  through  the  rapids  of 
the  glen,  and  the  river  does  not  grow  calm 
and  smooth  until  it  nears  the  sea.  Courage 
is  a  virtue  that  the  young  cannot  spare ;  to 
lose  it  is  to  grow  old  before  the  time;  it  is 
better  to  make  a  thousand  mistakes  and  suffer 
a  thousand  reverses  than  to  run  away  from 
the  battle. 

Resignation  is  the  courage  of  old  age;  it 
will  grow  in  its  own  season ;  and  it  is  a  good 
day  when  it  comes  to  us.  Then  there  are  no 
more  disappointmets,  for  we  have  iearned  that 
it  is  even  better  to  desire  the  things  that  we 
have  than  to  have  the  things  that  we  desire. 
And  is  not  the  best  of  all  our  hopes— the  hope 
of  immortality— always  before  ns?  How  can 
we  be  dull  or  heavy  while  we  have  that  new 
experience  to  look  forward  to?  It  will  be  the 
most  joyful  of  all  our  travels  and  adventures. 
It  will  bring  us  our  best  acquaintances  and 
friendships.  But  there  is  only  one  way  to  get 
ready  for  immortality,  and  that  is  to  live  this 
life,  and  live  it  as  bravely  and  cheerfully  and 
faithfully  as  we  can.  < 

So  my  gentle  teacher  with  [the  silver  hair 
showed  me  the  treasures  of  her  ancient,  sim¬ 
ple  faith,  and  I  felt  that  no  sermons,  nor 
books,  nor  arguments  can  strengthen  the 
doubting  heart  so  deeply  as  just  to  come  in 
touch  with  a  soul  that  is  founded  upon  a  rock 
and  has  proved  the  truth  of  that  plain  religion 
whose  highest  philosophy  is,  "Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good.”— From  Little  Rivers,  by 
Henry  van  Dyke. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  a  child  learns  in 
a  family  where  there  are  smaller  children,  is 
to  be  very  efficient  in  the  management  of 
those  other  children.  One  small  boy,  aged 
three,  has  a  sister,  aged  nearly  two,  who  has 
a  propensity  for  upsetting  her  mother’s  spool 
basket.  For  this  offence  she  has  had  to  be 
corrected  several  times,  and  her  brother  has 
become  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
Recently  the  mother  heard  terrible  uproar  in 
her  room  where  the  children  were  together, 
and  going  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
found  the  littie  girl  weeping,  while  the  boy 
looking  very  conscious  of  virtue,  and  radiant 
with  efficietoy,  said:  "She  tipped  over  tie 
’pool  bosket,  mamma,  but  she’s  all  ’panked  I” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Dropping  Into  Poetry. 

It  was  not,  however.  When  morning  came 
it  was  blowing  harder  than  ever,  and  although 
the  Lady  Orey  tugged  at  her  anchor  as  if  de¬ 
termined  to  go  home,  the  Captain  told  them 
that  going  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  children  were  as  gay  as  larks,  however. 
They  drank  the  bitter  coffee  and  ate  the  hard 
biacuit  and  ginger  which  Mamma  D.  gave 
them,  and  then  got  out  the  boats  they  had 
made  the  day  before,  and  had  a  glorious  sea 
fight  on  deck,  all  the  more  interesting  because 
of  their  round  bottoms  and  the  necessity  for 
"making  believe  ocean.” 

After  that  they  went  to  fishing  again.  Tons 
politely  offering  his  tackle  to  his  mother  its 
case  she  would  like  to  fish.  She  laughingly 
declined,  saying  that  she  was  of  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton’s  opinion,  that  "angling  is  something  like 
poetry :  men  must  be  born  so.  ” 

’  "Who  was  Iziak  Walton?”  asked  Rick,  a» 
be  baited  his  hook  with  a  bit  of  pork,  the 
only  thing  available  with  which  to  tempt  a  fish. 

"  Be  was  a  famous  fisherman  who  lived  long 
ago,”  said  Mamma  H.  "He  wrote  a  bcok 
called  The  Complete  Angler,  which  you  fish¬ 
ermen  wiil  like  to  read  when  you  are  a  little 
older  ” 

"Why  did  he  say  it  was  like  poetry?”  asked 
Louie;  but  as  Mamma  D.  was  about  to  reply, 
Tom  said,  "Sh  sh-sh  1”  adding  apologetically, 
"Fishes  bite  better  when  folks  are  quiet.” 

Though  they  were  all  as  quiet  as  mice  for 
the  next  hour,  the  fish  did  not  bite ;  the  wave# 
were  too  high. 

"We  shall  soon  be  reduced  to  eating  our 
boots,”  observed  Rick  as  be  laid  aside  his  fish¬ 
ing  tackle.  "I  believe  that’s  the  proper  food 
for  castaways.” 

"Boots,  hey  I  Are  they  good  to  eat?”  asked 
Tom,  stretching  out  his  short  legs  and  regard¬ 
ing  their  extremities  with  grave  interest. 
"It’s  lucky  I  got  mine  so  big,  mamma;  yoo 
know  you  wanted  to  take  a  size  smaller.” 

"Too  may  have  mine  1”  exclaimed  Louie, 
eagerly,  "and  I’ll  go  barefoot,  it’s  such  fun  I” 

"Yours  are  too  small  ”  said  Rick,  "tb«7 
wouldn’t  make  a  mouthful  apiece.  Yoo  most 
throw  Mary  Jane  into  the  bargain ;  she  would 
be  nice  and  tender,  she’s  made  of  kid,  yoa 
know.  ” 

"And  stuffed  with  bran,”  added  Tom. 
"Mamma  could  make  os  some  good  bread  witb 
that.” 

"But  I  don’t  want  to  eat  Mary  Jane,”  said 
Louie,  clasping  the  threatened  darling  closely 
in  her  arms.  "She  came  on  this  cruise  for 
her  health,  and  it  wouldn’t  agree  with  her  at 
all  to  be  eaten.  And  besides,  she  isn’t  stuffed 
witb  bran ;  I  pricked  her  with  a  pin,  and  it 
was  sawdust.  ” 

"Well,  they  made  bread  out  of  sawdust  in 
the  French  Revolution*;  didn’t  you  tell  us  so. 
Mamma  D?”  persisted  Rick;  but  Mamma  H. 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"Yoo  shall  have  better  fare  to-day,  at  leaat,* 
she  said.  "As  the  fish  will  not  oome  to  bu 
fried  in  our  oornmeal,  I  will  make  yoo  some 
mush  of  it.  We  will  give  Mary  Jane  a  day’u 
respite  ” 

Yon  will  never  believe  how  good  that  musb 
was  I  With  neither  cream  nor  sugar,  butter 
nor  syrup,  it  was  yet  delidoua,  as  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  agreed,  as  they  crumbled  their  ship  bis¬ 
cuit  into  it,  and  ate  with  all  the  relish  of  a 
sea  appetite  and  semi  abstinence. 

After  dinner  they  seemed  not  to  incline  to 
any  sort  of  occupation.  They  lay  around  on 
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the  deck,  or  leaned  over  the  aide  of  the  veaael 
and  dabbled  in  the  water,  but  in  a  rather  list 
lets  way.  Mamma  H.  waa  very  aorry  for 
them,  for  ahe  thought  that  their  obeerfulneea 
and  patience  were  having  a  pretty  aevere  teat. 

“Let’a  play  'word  and  queation,’  ”  ahe  sug¬ 
gested. 

“All  right!”  answered  the  two  boys,  spring¬ 
ing  up  with  alacrity,  while  Louie  said,  "Oh, 
yea,  ‘word  and  question,’  ”  and  Una  asked, 
“Have  we  pencils  enough!” 

Mamma  H.  bad  her  stylograph,  Una  her  sil¬ 
ver  pencil,  and  Mamma  D.  found  two  lead 
pencils  in  her  work-basket.  These  Rick  cut 
in  two  and  sharpened,  while  Tom  went  into 
the  cabin  fcr  his  mother’s  portfolio,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  slips  of  paper  to  every  one. 

‘‘Now  you  must  each  write  a  question  on 
one  paper,  and  a  word  on  another,”  said  he. 

“Rick  scribbled  off  something  and  tossed 
his  slips  into  the  boys’  hats,  which  had  been 
placed  in  readiness;  Una  tapped  her  front 
teeth  with  her  pencil  and  looked  thoughtful ; 
Louie  wrote  with  a  most  absorbed  air;  Tom 
laughed  and  shook  bis  sides  over  his  slip ;  the 
two  mammas  wrote  more  quietly. 

“Hurry  up,  Una!  All  done  but  yours,” 
said  Rirk,  as  the  other  slips  were  dropped  into 
the  hats. 

“There  it  is."  said  Una.  “Now  stir  them 
up  well." 

Rick  stirred  manfully,  and  then  passed 
around  first  one  hat  and  then  the  other. 
Every  one  took  a  slip  from  each  bat.  Mamma 
H.  smiled  as  she  read  here ;  Mamma  D. 
knitted  her  brows  and  looked  perplexed;  Una 
said,  “Goodness!"  Tom  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  Louie  laughed  outright.  Rick  was  busy 
passing  half  sheets  of  paper,  but  when  be 
looked  at  his  slip  he  exclaimed,  “Ah,  Miss 
Una,  I  know  you!  You  thought  you’d  catch 
me.  Just  you  wait  a  while!”  And  then  there 
.was  silence,  disturbed  only  by  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  and  the  rustling  of  papers. 

Louie  was  the  first  to  finish,  and  she  was 
made  the  custodian  of  the  papers,  which  she 
held  carefully,  looking  very  important  the 
while.  One  by  one  they  were  given  into  her 
keeping.  Una’s  was  the  last,  but  even  that 
was  finally  finished. 

“You  read  them,  mamma,"  said  Louie, 
handing  them  over  to  her  mother. 

Mamma  D.  looked  them  over,  smiled,  and 
began  to  read. 

“The  first  question  is,  ‘Who  was  the  father 
of  Zebedee’s  children!’  and  the  word  is 
‘abroad.  ’  The  answer  is, 

“  I  think  bis  name  was  Zebedee, 

And  be  abroad  would  often  be.” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Tom.  “That’s  Louie,  I 
know." 

“And  you  wrote  the  question.  Master  Tom.” 
“Here  is  another,”  said  Mamma  D.  “  ‘Was 
Nimrod  more  famous  as  a  hunter  or  as  a 
builder!’  and  the  word  is  'woods.’  The 
answer, 

“  A  well  known  city  he  did  build. 

Or  rather,  he  did  found  it. 

In  buntins,  blood  he  often  spilled 
In  tooodi  where  game  abounded. 

But  the  gaue  be  killed,  he  ate  it  all: 

The  city  lasted  till  its  fall.” 

“Very  oracular.  Master  Tom,”  said  Mamma 
D.,  as  she  folded  the  paper. 

“What  do  yon  mean  by  oracular!”  asked 
Louie. 

“Why  the  oracles  were  supposed  to  foretell 
the  future  events,  and  they  generally  answered 
in  such  a  way  that  whatever  might  happen 
their  words  would  come  true.” 

“1  don’t  think  ‘found  it’  rhymes  with 
‘abounded,’  ”  said  Rick,  who  had  taken  up 
Tom’s  paper  and  was  examining  it  critira'.ly. 

“Yon  musn’t  be  too  particular,  Rick,”  said 
bis  mother.  “Yon  may  be  sorry  when  your 
turn  comes.” 


“Perhaps  I  shall,”  said  Rick,  laughing,  “but 
not  because  of  Tom's  criticisms,”  laying  a 
stress  on  Tom’s  name. 

“Here  is  another,”  said  Mamma  D. ,  with  a 
peculiar  smile.  The  question  is,  ‘How  doth 
the  little  busy  bee!’  and  the  word  is  ‘slipper.’ 
The  answer  runs  as  follows: 

”  No.  we  don't  know  how  he  does  It, 

But  we  all  know  be  does. 

We  hear  a  distant  humming 
And  then  a  nearer  buzz. 

But  when  be  gently  lights 
And  goes  to  work  upon  the  spot. 

Not  the  old  maternal  liipper 
Wss  ever  quite  so  hot  1  ” 

“That  is  very  good,  Rick,”  said  Mamma  H., 
smiling;  “but  I  am  not  sure  we  can  call  it 
exactly  respectful.” 

“I  was  afraid  it  wasn’t,”  said  Rick,  half 
ashamed  and  half  Jaughing,  “  but  it  came  into 
my  bead,  and  I  just  couldn’t  help  writing  it. 
Besides,  I  couldn’t  think  of  any  thing  else  to 
say.  There  really  isn’t  any  other  connection 
between  bees  and  slippers,  do  you  think  there 
is,  mamma!” 

Everybody  laughed  at  merry  Rick’s  rueful 
countenance.  Mamma  H.  merely  remarked, 

“  1  think  the  critic  is  sufficiently  criticized, 
“so  what  may  your  next  question  be.  Mamma 
D!” 

“Number  four”  said  Mamma  D.  “is  the 
searching  question.  ‘Why  don’t  we  hear 
more  of  the  Log  of  the  Lady  Grey!’  and  the 
word  is  ‘windmill  ’  ” 

“Pretty  good  question  for  you,  Louie,”  ob¬ 
served  Tom,  approvingly. 

“I  shall  call  you  ‘Peeping  Tom,’  ”  said 
Louie,  calmly,  “if  you  look  over  mamma’s 
shoulder  any  longer.  Who  wrote  the  answer, 
mamma!” 

“Guess,”  answered  Mamma  D  ,  and  she  read : 
“  High  on  the  bank  the  windmill  stood, 

A  pleasant  place  to  dine: 

The  fair  maid  with  the  golden  locks. 

She  dips,  1  do  opine. 

“  All  grist  is  that  comes  to  her  mill. 

Bones,  crusts,  and  eke  sardines: 

But  the  famous  Log  of  the  Lady  Grey, 

She  knows  not  what  it  means. 

”  Then  keep  the  Log  a  mystery  deep. 

Cast  not )  our  pear's  away. 

For  the  fair  maid  with  the  golden  locks 
She  knows  not  b  from  a.” 

“Oh,  Una!”  exclaimed  Louie,  reproachfully. 
“What  has  that  girl  in  the  calico  sunbonnet 
to  do  with  our  Log!” 

“Nothing,  I  presume,”  said  Mamma  H. 

“But  Una  didn’t  answer  the  question,”  said 
Tom. 

“And  we  all  want  to  know”  added  Rick. 

“Ob,  that’s  no  matter!  I  got  it  all  in,” 
said  Una.  “And  besides,  why  shouldn’t  I  be 
oracular  as  well  as  Tom !” 

“Let’s  have  the  next  question,”  said  Rick. 

“The  next  question,”  said  Mamma  D  ,  “is, 
‘How  many  miles  to  Portsmouth  town!  and 
the  word  is  ‘mastodon.’ 

“That  is  the  question  you  were  hammering 
at  so  long,  Una,”  said  Tom,  peeping  over 
Mamma  D ’s  shoulder  again.  “What  can  the 
answer  be!” 

Mamma  D.  read: 

”  In  days  of  old  huge  creatures  roamed  the  isles. 

The  mammoth  and  the  grizzly  mastodon. 

Now  human  creatures  live  where  nature  smiles. 
And  children  come  to  visit  Portsmouth  town. 
They  sail  across  the  Sound  in  fairy  boat; 

The  town  seems  ever  more  and  more  remote.” 

“That’s  a  very  pretty  verse.  Mamma  H.,” 
said  Louie.  “I  wish  the  Lady  Grey  was  a 
fairy  boat.  ” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Rick.  “I  like  her  tetter  as 
she  is.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Tom.  “You  couldn’t  tend 
centreboard  in  a  fairy  boat,  Louie.  It  would 
do  it  all  itself.” 

“That's  so,”  said  Louie,  “Ido  like  the  Lady 
Grey  best  after  all.” 


“Isn’t  there  another  poem!”  asked  Mamma 
H. 

“Here  it  is,”  replied  Mamma  D.  “The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  ‘Was  there  ever  such  a  wind  as  this 
one!’  and  the  word  is  ‘Robinson  Crusoe.’  ” 

“What  a  word !”  exclaimed  Louie.  “No  one 
could  ever  get  that  in,  I  am  cure.” 

“  We  shall  see,”  said  Mamma  D. ,  and  read  : 

''  Blow,  blow,  yo  i  sommer  breeze*. 

And  gh-e  us  all  the  sneezes. 

Never,  1  ween. 

Was  such  a  blow  seen. 

Since  Noah,  afloat 
In  his  gopher-wood  boat. 

Went  sailing  over  the  tieesfs. 

'' Or  since  Robinson  Crusoe 
One  day  when  it  blew  so. 

Discovered  the  island 
Of  Fernandez  Joan. 

And  landed  on  dry  land 
Ard  found  there  a  man; 

Friday  his  name,  it  you  pletise,  is.” 

“Mamma  D.  will  have  to  go  up  head,”  ob¬ 
served  Rick.  “I  think  she  must  be  a  fisher¬ 
man  after  all,  if  the  old  fellow  you  told  us 
about  was  right.  You  must  have  been-  ‘born 
so’  as  to  poetry.” 

“Mamma’s  was  good,  too,”  said  Tom,  a  lit¬ 
tle  jealously 

“They  are  all  good  poems,”  said  Mamma  H. 

“We  all  did  our  best,  I  am  sure.” 

“And  now  isn’t  it  supper  time!”  asked 
Louie. 

It  W8S  supper  time,  indeed,  but  Mamma  H. 
felt  her  heart  sink  as  she  went  away  to  look 
after  her  stores. 

At  the  Captain’s  suggestion  she  soaked  some 
hardtack  in  a  little  fresh  water,  and  fried  it 
brown  in  the  last  small  remnant  of  the  salt 
pork.  It  went  to  her  heart  to  see  bow  bravely 
the  children  roused  themselves  to  do  their 
part,  making  themselves  as  merry  as  they 
knew  how  over  their  castaway  fare.  They  ate 
it.,  for  they  were  really  hungry,  and  they 
knew  that  nothing  better  could  be  had ;  but 
they  went  pretty  quietly  to  bed  when  supper 
was  over. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  morning  dawn  Rick 
and  Tom  helped  to  hoist  the  sail  and  get  up 
the  anchor.  The  wind  had  lulled  a  little,  and 
they  hoped  to  get  well  along  their  way  before 
it  rose.  They  were  fairly  under  way,  when 
suddenly,  bumpl-^thej  were  on  a  shoal.  The 
boys  fiew  to  pull  up  the  centreboard,  Louie 
held  the  pin  ready,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the 
Lady  Grey  was  fast  in  the  sand. 

The  Captain  took  a  pole;  Rick  went  to  the 
helm.  They  tried,  by  pushing  and  working 
the  yacht  around,  to  get  her  free,  and  they 
bad  nearly  succeeded  when,  crucA;  /  went  the 
pole.  The  Captain  was  overboard. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


BABBT. 

There  is  in  the  Museum  at  Verne  an  object 
which  attracts  universal  attention.  It  is  only 
the  skin  of  a  rough,  hairy  dog,  stuffed  and 
set  up  so  as  to  look  as  natural  as  life.  But 
that  dog  bad  a  history.  His  home  was  the 
convent  of  St.  Bernard,  away  on  the  Alpine 
summit.  There,  in  pleasant  weather,  be  was 
wont  to  roll  about  and  play  on  the  porch  with 
his  fellows,  as  jolly  as  any  dog.  But,  when 
the  storm  came  on,  and  the  rough  weather  set 
in,  Barry  nerved  himself  for  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  life.  With  a  little  casket  of  meat  and 
drink  tied  under  his  neck,  and  a  warm  blan¬ 
ket  strapped  on  bis  back,  be  set  out  in  search 
of  lost  travellers  in  those  fearful  passes.  Never 
a  fall  of  enow  so  heavy,  or  a  fog  so  thick,  but 
Barry  could  find  his  way;  and  bis  keen  scent 
0  )uld  discover  travellers  at  a  great  distance. 
If  they  were  not  too  benumbed  to  walk,  the 
noble  fellow  refreshed  them  with  the  food  be 
brought,  and  gladly  parted  with  bis  warm 
cloak,  and  then  went  bounding  joyfully  on¬ 
ward  to  show  them  the  way.  If  they  were 
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fast  sinking  into  unconsciousness,  he  would 
warm  ibem  with  hie  breath  and  tongue,  pull 
at  their  clothes,  and,  if  all  hie  efforts  to  arouse 
them  failed,  he  would  dash  off  for  other  help. 
Forty  four  wanderers  owed  their  lives  to 
noble  Barry. 

Surely  be  bad  earned  a  warm,  comfortable 
home  in  the  valley  when  bis  age  of  service 
was  over,  and  ^bis  honorable  niche  in  the 
museum  when  his  short  life  was  ended.  There 
he  stands,  with  bottle  and  collar  about  his 
neck,  as  if  ready  to  start  on  his  old  mission. 


PRINCESS  ELIZABETH  AND  HER  BIBLE. 

When  the  King  fell  into  the  hands  of  bis 
enemies  and  was  imprisoned.  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth,  with  her  brother  Henry,  was  confined  at 
first  in  St.  James  Palace,  afterward  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  For  a 
time  Prince  James  was  with  his  brother  and 
sister.  To  add  to  her  distress  was  the  fear 
that  she  should  lose  the  faithful  servants  that 
had  been  her  attendants  all  through  her  life. 

As  tbess  servants  differed  in  worship  from 
the  people  in  power,  they  were  considered  un 
desirable  members  of  the  royal  household. 
Princess  Elizabeth  wrote  a  touching  letter  to 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  begging 
that  “strangers”  should  not  be  put  over  her. 
"I  pray,  my  lords,”  she  wrote,  “consider  of 
it,  and  give  me  cause  to  thank  you  and  to 
rest.”  '  Notwithstanding  her  pathetic  appeal, 
several  servants  and  her  French  master  were 
dismissed. 

The  Isle  of  Wigb%  is  beautiful,  with  its  at 
tractive  and  varied  scenery.  There  the 
fuchsia,  the  ivy,  and  the  myrtle,  that  require 
so  much  attention  in  our  gardens,  grow  with 
scanty  care.  The  fertile  soil  and  pleasant 
climate  make  the  island  a  home  of  many 
flowers  and  fruits.  But  the  Princess  separ¬ 
ated  from  her  family,  shut  up  in  a  dreary 
castle,  torti3red  by  painful  memories  and  anx 
ious  thoughts,  could  not  enjoy  the  beauty 
about  her. 

The  King  was  allowed  occasionally  to  visit 
his  captive  children  At  such  times  even  the 
stern  Cromwell,  bis  enemy,  looking  on,  was 
seen  to  weep.  The  King’s  last  visit  was  on 
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the  day  before  he  was  put  to  death.  He 
talked  with  great  earnestness  to  the  broken 
hearted  Elizibetb  and  her  brother.  He  gave 
El  zibeth  bis  Bible,  telling  her  that  it  had 
b’en  bis  great  comfort,  and  that  he  hoped  it 
would  comfort  her. 

He  feared  the  people  would  wish  to  make 
Prince  Henry  king,  and  he  tried  to  impress 
upon  bis  son  the  duty  of  refusing  such  an 
honor  while  his  brother  lived.  At  last  he  said, 
sadly,  thinking  of  the  youth  of  the  boy: 
“Sweetheart,  .thou  wilt  forget  wbat  I  tell 
thee.  ” 

Then  Elizabeth  said,  with  many  tears,  that 
she  would  write  all  that  he  bad  said  to  them, 
and  Prince  Henry  promised  that  be  would 
never  forget,  exclaiming:  “1  will  be  torn  in 
pieces  first.  ” 

Elizabeth  was  allowed  to  keep  the  Bible  in 
the  room  that  bad  been  her  father’s  prison. 
She  made  this  room  a  place  of  prayer  and  kept 
it  sweet  with  flowers 

Prince  Henry  was  too  young  at  first  to  real¬ 
ize  the  miefortunes  of  his  family,  or  the  sor 
row  of  his  father’s  death,  but  it  all  sank  derp 
into  the  heart  of  the  young  girl.  After  the 
painful  parting  from  her  father,  ebe  began  to 
fade  out  of  life.  The  doctors  could  not  help 
her.  They  bad  no  power  to  save  her  from 
distressing  thoughts  Everything  about  her 
reminded  her  of  her  sorrows.  She  did  not  care 
to  live.  “To  die  only  is  happiness,”  she  said. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  autumn  her  attend 
ants  found  her  asleep  with  her  bead  resting 
upon  her  father’s  Bible  upon  the  sweet  words 
of  Jesus  that,  in  our  own  and  in  other  agep, 
have  so  often  brought  consolation  to  the  suf. 
fering :  “Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 
From  her  hand  had  fallen  the  paper  on  which 
she  had  written  her  father’s  counsel  to  the 
young  Prince  She  was  asleep,  asleep  to  wake 
in  the  bright  light  of  heaven. 

The  old  chronicles  record  that  she  died  from 
“mere  grief  for  her  .father’s  unfortunate 
death.” 

For  many  years  her  resting  place  was  for¬ 
gotten,  but  Queen  Victoria  brought  it  to  re 
membrance  by  placing  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church 
at  Newport,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  beautiful 
marble  statue.  It  represents  Elizabeth  as  she 
fell  into  her  last  1  mg  sleep,  her  head  resting 
upon  the  precious  open  Bible  her  father  had 
given  her.  _ 

A  lady  wbo.bad  experienced  unusual  suffer¬ 
ings  was  accustomed  to  sing  the  familiar 
hymn : 

“  Go.  bury  thy  sorrows, 

The  world  ba’h  Ite  share.’* 

Whilst  singing  it  one  day,  her  little  girl, 
playing  in  the  room,  observed  that  tears  were 
rolling  down  her  mother’s  cheeks,  and  she 
said,  “Mamma,  are  you  digging  the  sorrow 
up  again t”  The  mother  felc  the  child’s  words 
to  be  a  gentle  reproof  that  she  bad  not  buried 
her  sorrows.  Alas,  it  is  what  we  are  all  too 
prone  to  doi  We  carry  our  burdens  when  we 
might  oast  them  on  Ood. 


A  mother  trying  to  get  her  little  daughter  of  tlr^ 
years  old  to  sleep  one  night  said:  “Dora,  wh/  den’t 
you  try  to  go  to  sleep  f’ 

“I  am  trying,”  she  replied. 

“But  you  haven't  shut  your  eyes.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  help  it;  dey  comes  unbottoned.”— 
Answers. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTITE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  8TOBT  OF  8QUIAHCE  GANG. 

Bert  Charles  was  the  alias  given  by  the 
school  to  this  high-spirited  Alaskan  youth, 
whose  home  was  at  Howkan,  on  Long  Island, 
a  remote  part  of  the  Pacific  b.-tween  Prince 
Edward’s  and  Dali  Islands  Although  an  or¬ 
phan,  Bert  was  cared  for  by  his  uncle,  and  his 
free,  amphibious  life  was  a  j  ty.  In  company 
with  Willie  Johns,  the  son  of  “Captain  Johns,” 
a  chief,  and  others,  these  boys  were  bunting 
deer  in  a  canoe.  They  sighted  an  animal  on 
the  shore,  and  in  high  glee  were  eaget  for  a 
shot  at  him. 

“Bert  had  just  loaded  his  gun,”  writes  a 
teacher,  “when  be  saw  that  the  deer  bad  been 
struck.  He  dropped  bis  gun  to  take  the  pad¬ 
dles,  when  Willie  turned  to  him,  spying, 
‘Bert,  you’ve  shot  me  I’  How  it  happened 
Bert  does  not  know.  'I  know  I  did  it,  for  the 
load  was  out  of  my  gun,’  be  said,  ‘but  how, 
I  can’t  tell.’  Willie  died  in  t  le  boat. 

“Just  before  he  died  he  asked  the  others  to 
say  to  bis  people  that  he  did  not  want  them 
to  punish  Bert,  he  did  not  mean  to  shoot  him. 
The  boys  wanted  to  land  Bert  where  he  could 
run  away ;  he  answered  :  ‘No,  if  I  do  they 
will  say  I  did  it  on  purpose.  I  will  go  back  ; 
they  can  do  wbat  they  like  to  me.  ’  He  helped 
take  the  body  from  the  boat  and  carried  it  to 
his  father’s  bouse  in  the  midst  of  wild  ezoite- 
ment.  ” 

Mrs.  Could  wrote:  “1  cannot  describe  the 
wild  excitement  that  prevailed  on  the  beach 
and  street  when  the  canoe  containing  his  body 
landed.  In  what  seemed  like  a  moment’s 
time,  scores  of  men  and  boys  were  rushing 
about  with  knives  and  guns,  ready  for  defense 
or  attack.  His  family  being  a  strong  one,  it 
was  thought  they  would  demand  the  life  of 
the  poor  boy  whose  shot  bad  been  so  fatal, 
but  as  soon  as  the  missionaries  could  be  heard, 
most  of  them  carried  their  guns  home,  and 
the  almost  distracted  father,  standing  beside 
his  dead  son,  said:  'We  don’t  want  to  make 
anybody  any  trouble.  Nobody  is  to  blame  for 
this,  the  great  Ood  has  done  it.’  As  I  write 
I  can  hear  the  wailing  of  the  poor  father  and 
mother.” 

This  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  Christian  instruction  to  overcome 
heathen  cruelty  and  superstition.  Wise  and 
Christian  counsel'prevailed  to  prevent  serious 
trouble  which  was  threatened,  the  noisy  grief 
being  for  a  time  uncontrollable.  But  a  few 
days  before  his  death,' Willie  bad  risked  bis 
own  life  to  save  that  of  a  drowning  child  just 
in  front  of  the  mission.  At  that  time  great 
excitement  prevailed,  for,  as  with  the  Chi 
nese,  the  Hydabs  have  a  superstition  that  if  a 


There’S  no  Reason  Why 

your  skirt  should  look  shabby 
if  you  use 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS. 


They  protect  the  skirt  and  the  shoes 
and  give  the  richest  and  most  elegant 
finish. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  for  S.  H.  &  M.  on 
the  label  of  every  bolt  and  of  the  reel 
especially.  Refuse  all  others. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Sampitt  ihowing  labtit  amt  mattrlalt  meJM  frp$. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,’’  snew  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  ot  the  Ladies’  Home 
JoumsI,  tells  In  plain  words  now  to  make  dresses  st 
home  without  previous  training  :  mailed  for  25c. 

8.  H.  *  M;  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 
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rou  all  that  •'toil  and  trouble.”  Add  water  to  the  Extract  and  you  have,  in 
iouiUoD  or  Clear  Beef  Soup.  No  trouble  or  mystery  about  it.  Anyone  ca: 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


Either 


BAILEY’S 

compound,  light-apreading,  Mlver* 
rplnted  CorruKated  Ulasa  reflectors.' 
The  most  penect  liaht  ever  mads 
for  CHUKCHE8,  Kalla,  etc. 


Uf|||TCn  competent  Club  Agente 
HAH  I  LU  (Women,  Men,  oi 
Boys)  in  every  town  In  the  U.  S.  tc 

fet  orders  for  onr  celebrated  goodk 
iiBKRAL  Terms;  Good  Inoomms. 
Bio  Presents  with  every  sale.  Good 
Teas  and  Coffees,  2Sc.  pei  ponnd. 
Send  this  ad.  and  16c.  In  stamps,  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  ^-ponnd  Beet  Im¬ 
ported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  fall  particulars.  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TEA  CU.,  31  &  &  Vesey  Street,  New  York 
P.  O.  Box  286. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

Tha  Famllj  Wash  Bis*.  aLWATS  BXLIABLE 

Fer  Sale  by  Grecere. 

0.8.  WILTBBRaER,  233  N.  2d  SL.  Plritadslshls,  Pb 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  it  TOttlng  thin— lessenlnn  In  volume  T  If  so,  I  can  help 
you  If  totally  bald,  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronac* 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addreased  stamped  envelope  to 

Mias  Rachbi.  T.  Wtatt,  CentrevUle.  Haas. 


CANCER 


Send  for  Book  on  Treatment 
Description  of  Sanatorium,  and 
Terms. 


Drs.  W.E.  BROWN  A  SON, 
North  Adams.  Mass. 


SANATORIUM 


In  addretaing  adverUaera  patroniaing  *ur 
nal  hindlg  mention  The  Mvmngeliat  in  all  eaaea. 


la  worth  .  $10.00 
Both  If  at  retail  .  .  .  $20.00 

From  factory  to  family,  Both  *10. 


Aa^slaTROffO  d  HcXELYT 
PtiUburgh. 
BEniEX-BAinCAK 

I’itubiir^. 

DATIS-CHAKBEE8 

Htubarsh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

nttilmrgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

V  Oineionati. 
ECKSTEIN  i 


JOHN  T.LEWX8  d  BR08.C0 
PhiUdelpbiiL 


There  is  a  right  way  to  paini. 

and  a  wrong  way.  The  right  way  i.; 
to  have  the  best  Paint — Pure  White 
Lead  and  Linseed  Oil — applied  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  painter.  The  wrong  way  is  to  get 
some  mixture  about  which  you  know  nothing 
and  apply  it  yourself  or  have  some  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  irresponsible  person  do  it. 

Pure  hite  Lead 

can  be  readily  tinted  to  any  shade  required 
by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors,  prepared  expressly  for 
this  purpose. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


SPEEDING  A  l,OCOMOTITE. 


person  smvee  the  life  of  another,  his  own  will 
noon  be  given  to  appease  the  power  of  evil 
that  rules  the  great  water. 

When  Willie’s  friends  were  calling  for  blood 
revenge,  Bert  stood  all  night  at  the  head  of 
the  body,  with  folded  arms,  not  knowing  at 
what  moment  his  life  would  be  taken.  His 
relatives  being  “Eagles,”  paid  as  a  ransom  for 
his  life,  four  hundred  blankets  and  eighty 
dollars  in  money.  This  he  is  expected  to  pay 
back,  or  be  a  slave  to  his  people.  He  has  suf- 
ered  a  great  deal,  and  will  be  subject  to  per 
secution  if  he  remains  in  bis  old  home.  So  far 
•they  have  taken  all  he  has  earned,  and  will, 
mn  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  for  him  here. 
The  only  hope  is  to  take  him  from  his  people. 
He  has  suffered  much. 

“Your  heart  would  have  ached,”  writes  Miss 
Maiming,  “if  you  could  have  seen  him  as  he 
'sat  in  my  room,  with  the  tears  running  down 
Ills  cheeks,  while  I  read  the  51st  Psalm. 
He  felt  that  Ood  would  not  forgive  him.  As 
light  broke  on  hia  soul,  that  terrible  expres- 
flion  of  despair  passed  away.  Before  this  hap¬ 
pened,  he  was  high  caste,  high  spirited,  high 
tempered ;  now  be  is  a  slave,  crushed,  and 
heart  broken.  For  himself,  he  feela  he  could 
bear  it,  but  when  be  sees  the  shame  his  sister 
and  loved  ones  are  bearing  for  him,  that 
seems  more  than  he  can  endure.  Before  this 
happened  be  was  not  God’s  child,  now  be  is. 
His  only  hope  for  this  life  is  that  we  may  be 
able  to  get  him  away  from  his  people. 

“A  kind  friend  has  furnished  the  means 
necessary  for  bringing  him  to  the  Carlisle 
School,  Penn.,  to  be  educated.  He  loves  to 
study,  is  a  patient,  plodding  student,  and  is 
now  a  Christian.  When  asked  what  he  would 
do  with  his  education  if  he  could  go  away,  be 
said :  ‘I  should  like  to  come  back  to  my  peo 
pie  and  help  them.’  As  the  feeling  will  prob 
ably  subside  in  bis  absence,  be  can,  no  doubt, 
return  to  his  people  and  influence  them  as  no 
stranger  could.  The  world  will  never  be 
thoroughly  evangelized  until  the  Gospel  is 
thus  taken  to  every  tribe  by  their  own  people 
and  in  their  own  language.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  it  correctly  through  interpreters  as  a 
rule.” 

“Willie  was  in  every  wa^  an  exemplary 
young  man.  Just  a  year  previous  to  his  death 
he  bad  marriod  Janie,  one  of  our  brightest 
Home  girls.  A  week  previous  to  his  death  he 
came,  with  bis  young  wife,  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Gould  about  uniting  with  the  church.  They 
were  to  have  been  baptized  and  received  into 
Che  eburoh  the  next  Sabbath.”  H.  E.  B. 


At  sixty  miles  an  hour  the  resistance  of  a  train  is 
four  times  as  Rreat  as  at  thirty  miles— that  is  the 
fuel  must  be  four  times  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  it 
is  in  the  other.  But  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  this  fuel 
must  be  used  fora  given  distance  in  half  tbe  time 
that  it  is  at  thirty  miles,  so  that  the  amount  of 
power  exerted  and  steam  generated  in  a  g^ren  period 
of  time  is  eight  times  as  great  at  the  fs^r  speed. 
This  means  that  the  capacity  of  the  boiler,  cylinder 
and  the  other  parts  must  be  greater  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  machine.  Ot>- 
viously,  therefore,  if  the  weight  per  wheel  on  account 
of  the  limit  of  weight  that  the  rails  will  carry  is 
limited,  we  soon  reach  a  point  when  the  driving 
wheels  and  other  parts  cannot  be  further  enlarged, 
and  then  we  reach  the  maximum  of  speed.  The 
nice  adjastment  necessary  of  the  varions  parts  of 
these  immense  engines  may  be  indicated  by  some 
figures  as  to  the  work  performed  by  these  parts 
when  tbe  'ocomotive  is  working  at  high  speed.  Take 
a  passenger  engine  on  any  of  the  big  railroads.  At 
sixty  miles  an  hour  a  driving  'wheel  five  and  one- 
hslf  feet  iu  diameter  revolves  five  times  every 
second;  now  the  reciprocating  parts  of  each  cyl¬ 
inder,  including  one  piston  rod,  cross  head  and  con¬ 
necting  rod,  weighing  about  650poimds,  must  move 
back  and  forth  a  distance  equal  to  the  stroke, 
usually  two  feet,  every  time  the  wheel  revolves,  or  in 
a  fifth  of  a  second.  It  starts  from  a  state  of  rest  in 
the  fame  time.  A  piston  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
has  an  area  of  54 1-2  square  inches.  Steam  of  150 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  would  threfore 
exert  a  force  on  tbe  piston  equal  to  38.175  pounds. 
This  force  is  applied  alternately  on  each  side  of  the 
piston  ten  times  in  a  second.— I,adie«  Home  Journal. 


‘  'Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 

Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble'" 

Thaf  sthe  old  way  pf  making  soup.  Put  your  meat  and  soup  bones  In 
the  ‘‘cauldron”  and  fuss  over  it  for  bouts. 
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CULTURE  IN  SACRED  MUSIC. 

One  might  well  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
very  meager  is  anything  like  training  in  sacred 
music  at  the  various  summer  schools  now  so 
much  in  vogue.  True,  there  are  large  choirs 
at  Chautauqua,  Ocean  Grove,  etc.,  that  prac¬ 
tice  and  give'musical  programs  of  a  more  or  less 
important  character.  But  speaking  generally, 
the  cause  of  sacred  music  is  almost  completely 
neglected  at  these  great  gatherings,  the  intent 
of  which  is  to  quicken  and  promote  Christian 
zeal.  We  find  no  place,  for  example,  for  musi¬ 
cal  culture  in  the  Northfield  schedule. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  this  neglect?  It  can 
scarcely  be  deliberate  and  intentional,  for  the 
men  who  organize  and  who  attend  these  con¬ 
ventions  recognize  the  place  and  power  of 
music  as  an  element  of  worship.  Nor  can  it 
be  due  to  laziness,  for  these  assemblages  are 
pervaded  by  a  very  alert  and  earnest  spirit. 
Nor  are  the  necessary  facilities  lacking  for 
either  vocal  or  instrumental  music. 

The  true  cause,  it  seems  to  us,  lies  in  the 
indifference  to  music  which,  unhappily,  is  so 
characteristic  of  large  bodies  of  non  liturgical 
churches  in  this  country.  The  musical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  service  are  accepted  and  carried 
through  as  a  conventionality,  and  by  loo 
many  simply  endured  as  a  necessary  evil 
Comparatively  few  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
possibilites  of  music  as  a  feature  of  worship, 
and  devote  time  and  thought  to  utilizing  this 
feature  to  the  utmost. 

We  must  hope  for  an  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Already  there  are  signs  that  the 
musicians  themselves  are  realizing,  as  never 
before,  the  dignity  of  their  work.  The  con¬ 
servatories  are  laying  emphasis  on  church 
work,  and  at  musical  gatherings  the  subject 
is  gaining  special  attention.  This  is  perhaps 
the  first  step.  Music  cannot  well  expect  to  be 
highly  regarded  by  the  community  until  musi¬ 
cians  take  their  art  seriously.  Let  the  church 
organist  and  choirmaster  be  moved  by  a  de¬ 
vout  purpose,  and  himself  show  a  reverent 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  be  will  soon 
be  able  to  develop  in  the  minister  and  congre¬ 
gation  a  responsive  appreciation. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  high  state 
of  efficiency  to  which  church  music  has  been 
brought  in  England,  is  the  cultured  and  God 
fearing  character  of  the  leading  church  musi¬ 
cians.  In  the  hands  of  men  like  Stainer, 
Martin,  and  Naylor,  the  choir  becomes  so 
unmistakably  a  religious  agency  that  its  use 
fulness  is  seen  and  its  capabilities  are  pro¬ 
moted  by  all  who  join  in  supporting  the  cause 
of  public  worship. 


SIB  JOHN  STAINER’S  BOYHOOD. 

Sir  John  Stainer  has  been  persuaded  to  tell 
some  of  hie  boyish  pranks.  As  a  chorister  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  he  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  soloists,  a  fact  which  might  have 
injured  his  digestion  for  life ;  half  crowns, 
crowm,  and  even  half  sovereigns  being 
tumbled  into  bis  pockets  after  having  sung  a 
favorite  solo  “Immediately  after  the  ser¬ 
vice,”  he  says,  ’’I  used  to  cross  the  road  to 
the  nearest  pastry  cook’s— our  usual  ‘tuck 
ahop’ — followed  by  a  crowd  of  boy  friends. 
We  found  our  way  into  the  back  parlor,  and 
open  and  three-cornered  tarts  and  lemonade 
were  a  few  of  the  good  things  which  crowned 
the  entertainment.  What  appetites  boys  have, 
to  be  sure!  Having  made  the  acquaintance 


of  Arthur  Sullivan,  then  a  chorister  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  we  used  to  make  for  the  river, 
purchase  an  ample  supply  of  nuts  and  oranges, 
and  then  pass  the  time  making  pleasure  trips 
up  and  down  the  Thames  in  the  penny  steam¬ 
boats.  My  father  was  schoolmaster  at  St. 
Thomas’s,  Southwark,  and  besides  those  pleas¬ 
ure  trips,  I  used  to  go  to  and  from  St.  Paul’s 
by  steamboat.  I  remember  on  one  occasion— 
I  was  a  little  fellow,  and  could  not  have  been 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  time— 
I  was  in  the  boat,  and  on  nearing  one  of  the 
bridges,  the  man  at  the  wheel  discovered  that 
there  was  no  one  on  deck  to  lower  the  funnel. 
There  was  no  time  to  spare,  and  I  being  the 
only  passenger  within  call,  the  skipper  re¬ 
quested  me  to  bold  the  wheel  while  be  jumped 
down  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  funnel 
smashing  into  the  bridge.  I  considered  myself 
a  man  for  quite  a  week  afterwards.  I  used 
to  be  a  very  bad  boy  in  those  days  We  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  climb  about  in  St. 
Paul’s,  but  I  often  used  to  get  up  and  sit  on 
the  cornice  above  the  choir.  Among  my 
school-fellows  at  that  period  were  Henry 
Gadeby  and  Warwick  Jordan.  I  took  to  music 
when  quite  a  child.  We  bad  an  organ  in  the 
bouse,  and  I  used  to  stand  on  the  fioor  and 
pump,  and  actually  had  to  reach  up  to  the 
keys ;  and  to  use  the  pedals  I  had  to  walk 
about  on  them.  It  was  because  I  could  play 
and  extemporize  so  well  that  my  father  took 
me  to  be  ‘tried’  for  a  scholarship,  and— well, 
the  rest  you  know.” 


$10,000  IN  PRIZES 

OFFERED  TO 

AMERICAN  CHOIRS 

About  Sixty  Choirs  have  already  entered  for  these 
prizes.  For  particulars,  address 

Mr.  R.  MARRINER  FLOYD, 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Church  Music  Department 

OP  THE 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music 

OFFERS  A  COURSE  IN  CHOIR  TRAINING, 

AND  TBB 

SELECTION  AND  RENDITION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC, 

BEGINNING  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

ProKrams  and  dates  will  be  sent  on  application. 

JOHN  CORNELIUS  ORIOaS, 

21  East  Uth  St..  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOB  COMPLETE  CATATXiaUE  OF  COLLEGE  WORK. 

FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  ORGAN  COMPOSITIONS. 

Mendelssohn’s  sympathy  for  the  organ,  and 
his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  genius  of  the 
instrument,  are  apparent  over  and  over  again 
in  bis  letters,  but  his  compositions  for  the 
organ  are  little  known  except  to  organ  players 
(the  instrument  being  such  an  unfashionable 
one  in  .this  country),  and  therefore  few  of 
Mendelssohn’s  admirers  or  detractors  are 
aware  that  in  his  first  organ  sonata  he  made 
two  most  important  and  suggestive  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument.  In 
the  third  movement  of  this  sonata  he,  for  the 
first  time,  suggested  the  idea  of  giving  a  de¬ 
clamatory  effect  to  organ  music  by  the  intro 
duction  of  passages  of  a  recitative  character, 
alternating  with  harmonies  on  the  full  organ, 
with  very  grand  and  original  effect,  and  in 
the  finale  of  the  same  sonata  be  made  an  even 
bolder  innovation  by  engrafting  on  the  organ 
the  brilliant  effect  of  rapid  arpeggio  passages, 
formerly  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  piano, 
but  treating  them  in  a  manner  whioh  brings 
them  entirely  within  the  proper  capabilities 
of  the  instrument  by  writing  them  as  what 
may  be  called  “closed  arpeggios,”  each  note 
being  held  down  as  struck  till  the  arpeggio 
of  the  chord  is  complete ;  and  as  the  organ 
sustains  all  sounds  in  their  full  power  as  long 
as  the  key  ia  pressed  the  effect  of  these 
passages  on  a  large  organ  is  exceedingly  strik¬ 
ing,  sounding  like  a  succession  of  tumultuous 
crescendos. 

The  whole  movement  is  full  of  brilliant 
effect,  produced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
completely  in  keeping  with  the  genius  and 
meohanism  of  the  instrument.  The  second 
and  fifth  of  the  organ  sonatas  are  also  exceed 
ingly  beautiful  and  original  compositions,  in 
troducing  a  new  style  of  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
strument;  they  are  among  Mendelssohn’s 
most  meritorious  works,  and  it  ia  a  pity  they 
are  not  more  popularly  known.  The  preludes 
to  the  fugues  in  C  minor  and  D  minor  (from 
the  Three  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  the  Organ) 
are  very  fine  and  effective  compositions  of 
their  class,  combining  the  breadth  and  solid¬ 
ity  of  the  old  school  of  organ  music  with  a 
certain  modern  fervor  and  brilliancy  of  style. 
—From  the  Fortnightly  Review. 


Excel.  Ha.  peV  IOO:X’^S8?’d.,*$fo*npwards  per  100. 

Christian  Endearor  Hymns.  $30  per  100. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  Otb  St. ,  New  York.  2IS  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chlcazo. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE. 

Odr  Make.  Cost  $2400.  Prick.  $1200, 

Hook  &  Hastings  Co.,  Boston. 
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CHURCH 

PLANS 
Work  Corract 
and  Modam 
Acouttica  and 
Vantilatlon 
GuarantMd. 
Rafarancaa  from  a 
wanty-tiva  yMir 
Practica. 
Ordart  and  cos- 
•ultation  by  mail 
givan  caraful  at- 
tantion. 
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meneelt  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Mene^,  OenI  MMnMmrF 

TROT,  JF.  T.,  and  RRWTOBK  CITY, 

MAMUFACTURK  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 
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BELL  FOUNDRY  CO.,  NoRTHviLi.a.  Mion. 


A  Date  to  Observe 


Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this: 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’96. 


The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EYANQEUST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


August  27,  189ft. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Eighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement.  July,  1896. 

SUMMABT  or  AS8BTS. 

Par  VoUrte.  Market  Valu«. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $  S60,87»  36 

Real  Estate .  1,736,406  94 

United  States  Stocks.  $1,978,000  OO  1,408,780  OO 

State  Bonds .  98,000  OO  98,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  863,676  71  866,309  93 

Rail  Hoad  Bonds .  1,864,000  OO  1,697,110  OO 

Water  Bonds .  108,000  OO  96,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  108,600  00  119,319  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,396,880  OO  9,139,178  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  OO  310,480  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  81,000  00  87,100  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortsages,  being  Ist  I'en  on 

Real  Estate .  447,849  88 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payab'e  on  demand..  197,680  OO 
Premiums  uncollecira  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  696,676  87 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1896 .  86,139  13 

$9,990,187  81 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,984,803  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  749,144  87 

Ket  Surplus .  1,986,839  94 

$9,990,187  81 

DANIEL  A.  HE4LD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBOrusivioe-Prestdente. 
ELBRIDOB  G.  SNOW,  f  Vlce-Prestdente. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW,  I 

THOMAS  It,  6REENK,  fH«cret*rles 
ARKTOAH^  BEW  Vis.  ^  Secretaries 

United  States  Trust  Gompanj 

46  *  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  palt 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustcs 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  afte 
five  daye'  notice,  aad  will  he  entitled  to  Interest  for  thi 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  aud  IndivlduaJ 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fc 
money. 

Aolin  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Tlee>Pre' 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlee-Prea 
Henry  L.  TbomeU,  Secretary. 

Lenls  O.  Hampton,  AasUtant  Soeretar; 
TRUSTEESi 


SAHimi.  SU>AM, 

D.  WnxiB  Jambs, 

JOHM  A.  Stbwart, 

John  Harsbs  Rhoasbb, 
Ambor  Phelps  Stobbs, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Batard  Cdttino, 
Charlnb  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookepeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Mact,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane 
Gustav  B.  Ssbwab. 
Franr  Ltman,  Brool  lyn 
George  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 
Mills. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONABCIED  BY  PBIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  K.  T..  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  1  YIHAafFtlonf 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  TCSulUcllI 
oelve  aoooDuts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Indlvldnala  <m  fa-  fiAitTlwiflAB 
Torable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OLvUl  II/ICO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  Unltad  States  am 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  Statea  on  forslgt 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  anc 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  iasne  Oommemal  and  Travellen 
Credits,  available  In  all  psots  of  tbe  world. 

SHOWN.  SHIPLEY  ft  OO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  TORE. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  CollectinK  Renta 
Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  MortKase  Loana 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


A  WAKEING  BEYERIE. 

Riding  alone  a  few  days  ago  en  a  very  wind¬ 
ing  mountain  railway  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
day,  the  sun  first  on  one  and  soon  on  tbe  other 
side,  so  that  tbe  blinds  were  all  pulled  down, 
I  fell  to  thinking,  and  a  strange  world  seemed 
opened  upon  me.  Everything  was  so  novel, 
so  different  from  what  I  bad  ever  experienced 
or  known,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
an  idea  of  it  except  for  tbe  strange  ciroum 
stance  that  I  seemed  perfectly  at  borne  in  my 
new  surroundings. 

I  was  enoompassed  with  light,  but  it  did 
not  come  from  a  great  central  source  like  tbe 
sun.  It  was  all  about  me ;  bad  there  been  any 
atmosphere,  which  there  was  not,  I  should  say 
that  the  atmosphere  itself  was  light,  for  it 
was  above,  and  below,  and  around,  and  there 
was  no  shadow  or  shade,  only  day,  perpetual 
day,  no  night,  no  lijht  of  tbe  sun  needed,  no 
candle. 

For  another  new  experience,  I  found  myself 
possessed  of  boundless  powers  of  movement 
It  was  enough  to  wish  to  move,  and  I  moved 
without  effort  or  fatigue. 

My  most  striking  experience  was  tbe  ex¬ 
change  of  fieeting  time  for  infinite  duration. 
It  was  hard  to  realize,  but  was  pressed  on  me 
till  life  on  earth  seemed  to  have  been  like  a 
river  flowing  on  and  on,  now  slowly  and 
smoothly,  now  rising  and  leaping,  till  its 
course  is  run  and  it  pours  into  the  vast  depths 
of  eternal  ocean.  I  felt  tbe  strange  novelty 
and  adapted  myself  to  it,  but  can  give  no  de- 
sciiption  of  tbe  new  era  on  which  I  had  en¬ 
tered,  tbe  angel  that  stands  on  sea  and  earth 
having  sworn  that  "there  should  be  time  no 
longer.  ” 

I  can  say  nothing  about  lapse  of  time  siaoe 
time  had  ceased  to  be,  but  of  my  surround¬ 
ings  I  was  fully  conscious,  and  became  aware 
of  angelic  beings  near  me  deeply  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  Tbe  language  was 
celestial,  and  a  peifect  vebicls  of  thought, 
gathering  into  one  the  beauty  and  force  and 
capacity  of  expression  of  the  numberless  dia¬ 
lects  of  earth.  I  found  myself  instantlr  at 
home  in  it,  and  in  touch  with  their  thoughts 
conve3ed  with  a  clearness  and  force  which  no 
earthly  tongue  could  approach. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  they  were  speaking 
about  things  of  earth,  from  which,  in  spirit, 
I  bad  just  come.  Their  theme  was  man  and 
the  features,  strange  to  them,  that  mark  his 
being.  They  spoke  of  him  as  the  glory  and 
wonder  of  creation,  and  yet  entering  on  being 
tbe  most  helpless  of  all  creatures,  sute  to  per¬ 
ish  at  once  unless  tenderly  cared  for.  They 
wondered  there  should  be  such  contrasts  iu 
tbe  length  of  life,  some  entering  it  to  pass 
away  at  once,  others  stretching  it  on  into  a 
century  of  being.  They  found  it  hard  to  put 
lapsing  time  beside  endless  duration,  but  could 
conceive  clearly  of  tbe  difference  between  in¬ 
stants  and  hours,  weeks  and  years.  They 
could  look  out  and  see  tbe  earth  flying  on  its 
orbit  around  the  sun,  and  they  could  not  feel 
any  difference  between  the  time  covered  by 
one  or  by  fifty  or  more  of  these  movements, 
they  grasped  tbe  conception  of  tbe  ever  on¬ 
ward  flow  of  time  to  the  fathomless  ocean  of 
eternity. 

Another  feature  of  life,  its  duality,  deeply 
impressed  them.  They  observed  tbe  almost 
equal  division  of  tbe  race  into  the  strong  and 
sturdy,  tbe  weaker  and  graceful,  these  char- 
aotera  impressed  on  them  from  their  very 
birth  and  marking  them  to  the  end.  It  was 
new  and  strange  to  them,  for  though  familiar 
with  countless  members  of  tbe  race  exalted  to 
celestial  life,  no  vestige  of  this  inherent 
difference  had  they  ever  seen,  for  it  had  been 
forever  laid  aside  on  passing  from  the  lower 
to  higher  existence.  Looking  at  this  feature 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  Sew  York  fiaaranty  and  Indemnity  Oo. 
Matual  Life  BaildlnR, 

6S  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  T. 


CAPITAL, . ss.ooo.ooe 

SURPLUS . . 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD 
MINISTKATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
soblect  to  check  or  ca  certificate. 

WALTER  O.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  JK.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  K.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Trees,  and  Sec. 

J,  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Trees,  and  Sec. 


DIREU 

Samuel  D.  Babcock, 

George  F  Baker, 

George  S.  Bowdotn, 

Frederic  Cromwell, 

Walter  K.  Glliette, 

Robert  Ooclet, 

O  G.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrlmen, 

R.  Somers  Heyes, 

Charles  R.  Henderson, 

WllUam  C. 


TORS. 

Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 
Augustas  D.  Jallllard, 
James  N.  Jarvle, 

Klcbard  A.  McCurdy, 
Walter  O.  Oakman, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Henry  H.  Rogera, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  VauderblM, 
Whitney. 


WASHfNGTON 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  od 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 


“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
four  Company  discloses  a  most  eicellent  con* 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

C.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street  New  Yorit. 


WESTERN 

MORTBAGES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  OIRSON,  45  Hllk  St.,  Roatoa,  Mass 


8%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valiev  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only  15  years'  experience  in  bnslness.  Send  tor 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing  loca¬ 
tion  of  lands.  Over  1100  000  invested.  Not  a  dollar  of  de- 
tanlted  principal  or  Interest. 

w  ILLIAM  T.  SOUDER.  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Baildlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  ir  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap. 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  or 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


AngnstS?,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


of  haman  life,  they  were  61led  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  seeing  its  fitness  to  the  condi¬ 
tion,  needs,  aims,  and  limitations  of  a  brief 
ezistenoe,  preparatory  to  the  endless  higher 
one.  It  was  the  cine  for  them  to  much  which 
had  been  mysterious,  and  explained  why 
Joshua  and  Hannah,  Elijah  and  Naaman’s 
little  slaye-maid,  Esther  and  Mordecai,  Peter 
and  Mary  Magdalen,  Saul  and  Persia,  though 
so  much  alike  in  the  leading  features  of  tbeir 
oelestiaP  being,  still  had  traits  which  marked 
them  as  eminently  and  notably  distinct. 

The  disoonrse  now  took  a  new  and  very 
different  turn.  They  spoke  of  human  life  in 
its  limitations  and  disabilities.  Very  puny, 
constrained,  and  narrow  it  seemed  to  them. 
They  spoke  of  its  constant  ebb  and  flow,  its 
need  of  food,  raiment,  and  sleep,  its  very  lim¬ 
ited  powers  of  locomotion,  to  them  seeming, 
as  to  ns,  the  crawling  of  a  snail.  They  spoke 
of  it  as  slave  to  bodily  wants,  most  of  its  ac 
tivity  expended  upon  the  problem  of  shelter 
ing,  clothing,  and  feeding  the  body.  They 
spoke  of  the  very  limited  range  of  man’s 
mental  powers.  The  highest  flights  of  genius, 
the  most  wonderful  achievements  of  human 
skill,  seemed  to  them  but  as  child’s  play. 
Dwelling  on  these  features  of  life,  they  asked, 
with  solemn  earnestness,  "Lord,  what  is  man 
that  Thou  visitest  him.”  And  then  turning 
from  one  to  another  marvel,  they  approached 
the  profound  mystery  of  Calvary,  and  the 
self  abasement,  humiliation,  sore  weariness 
before  it.  It  was  for  these  earthly  dwellers. 
Among  all  the  bright  stars  and  worlds,  this 
little  speck,  scarcely  seen  amid  the  hosts  that 
spangle  the  skies,  was  singled  out  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  battle  ground 
between  God  and  Satan,  the  final  scene  of 
triumphs  for  holiness  and  troth  not  elsewhere 
paralleled  in  the  universe  I 

These  views  profoundly  moved  the  heavenly 
beings.  Their  lofty  intelligence  was  strained 
by  contemplating  them.  I  listened  and 
watched  intently  the  current  of  their 
thoughts,  but  learned  little,  for  they  seemed 
stooping  down  to  look  more  deeply  into  the 
marvel. 

At  this  moment  my  waking  reverie  was 
broken  upon,  for  I  heard  the  name  of  my  sta¬ 
tion  called,  and  hastened  lest  the  train  should 
move  before  I  landed.  Bright  sky,  with 
trees  pushing  into  it,  was  above,  and  below 
men  and  boys,  horses  and  vehicles,  noise, 
bustle,  and  dust.  I  recoiled  in  vain,  my  hour 
with  the  unseen  and  eternal  had  past.  T. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 


»  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
g  ■  IN  NEW  YORK  IS 

7*r  FFFir’IFMT  snbsoriben  have  Long 
“  l-f  t  IVILIV  I  Diatance  Telenhones  and 


§ 


Distance  Telephones  and 
Hetallio  Cironit  Lines — the  best  eqnip- 
^  ment  known  to  the  Telephonic  Art. 

T7  RAPiri  The  Switchboards  are  of  the  most 
w  IVVI  Iir  improved  pattern,  the  Operating 
V  Staff  is  highly  trainM— The  average  time  of 
TT  completing  a  oonneotion  between  two  snb- 
ww  acribers  in  any  part  of  New  York  City  is  less 
_V>  than  36  seconds. _ _ 

uiaidi  _ 

Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem  serves  an  area  of  nearly  40  ^nare  Miles 
andatotalof  16.600  Telephone  Stations.  All 
of  these  stations  may  be  need  for  talking  to 
Long  Distance  Points. 

FrnMnMirAI  depend 

t.v>Vf  IV vFiVI  I  V/Va.  strictly  on  the  Amount 
i>f  Use  made  of  the  Service,  and  startatvery 
moderate  figures.  Minimum  Rate,  Direct 
Line,  600  Local  Messages,  fSO  a  year  ;  Party 
Line,  $16  less. 

NEW  YORK  TEI.KPHOWE  CO. 

(Successor  to  the  Metropolitan  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.) 

18  Cortlandt  Street  118  West  88th  Street 


TOVB  SUNDAY^HOOI,  UBBABY 

ahonld  now  be  revlaed  and  replenished.  Have  yon  sea 
The  BvanceUst’s  List  ef  the  bMt  100  Snnday-school  books 
aa  deeldM  by  the  votea  of  Preebyterlan  librarians  aai^ 
keaohero?  SendtoTlie  Evangelist  for  this  Ust  it  wU 
ba  found  of  the  utmost  valna. 


A  DREAM. 

By  Helena  Korte. 

What  are  the  wraiths  that  hanot  the  soul 
Teixt  eve  atd  mom,  and  work  their  will. 

And  leave  to-  dav  a  happj  smile. 

Or  dire  foretaste  of  111? 

Why  did  I  dream  ?  The  scene  wae  strange ; 

1  sailed  Id  pleasant  company. 

But  soon  In  storm  and  darkness  slipped 
Into  the  tossing  sea. 

No  help  was  near;  no  swimmer  I ; 

I  fell  aghast  thr  .ngh  wind  and  rain. 

A  desperate  thonght,  a  doubtful  hope. 

Came  flashing  to  my  brain. 

And  I  essayed  to  cheat  the  deep 
Of  prey  with  limbs  ontstreiched  and  still; 

Already  numbed  asd  nerveless,  they 
But  half  obeyed  my  will. 

And  yet  I  floated  on,  alone. 

One  living  thing  beneath  the  skies— 

A  living  thing  I  Ah,  God !  bow  long  1 
1  cloaed  my  weary  eves. 

I  felt  the  rnsh  of  winds  that  warred 
In  narrow  space  ’iw  Ixt  sea  and  sky ; 

I  heard  the  crash  of  waves  that  broke 
On  treacherous  rocks  near  by. 

And  floated  on,  nor  hoped,  nor  feared, 

Dnll  apathy  my  senses  wreathed, 

Save  when  a  flitting  wonder  woke,— 

A  wonder  that  1  breathed. 

And  on,  and  on,  across  the  waste. 

To  ocean's  heart  I  seemed  to  go. 

Through  night  and  flood  and  whirling  winds. 
Bound  In  a  trance  of  woe. 

Long  thus,  when  came  a  sense  of  change. 

Winds  sighed  afar  in  rapid  flight. 

And  on  my  icy  forehead  fell 
The  warmth  of  life  and  light. 

I  raised  my  heavy  lids  and  looked. 

And  looked  again  in  dumb  amaze. 

A  smiling  garden  sloped  to  meet 
The  sunniest  of  bays, 

I  lay  at  rest  on  rocking  waves 
That  sottly  kissed  the  circling  shore. 

At  rest,  at  ease,  and  lightly  stayed. 

Though  powerless  as  before. 

And  then  I  read  the  mystery 
Of  dreary  night  by  light  of  day ; 

Firm  bound  beneath,  a  fairy  boat 
Had  borne  me  all  the  way. 

And  eager  feet  sped  o'er  the  strand 
And  on  the  air  sweet  voices  broke ; 

Kind  hands  ontstretebed  to  greet  and  save 
And  clasp  -  and  I  awoke. 

Ah  I  Life  Is  night  and  grief  and  pain. 

An"  storm-winds  wail  where  songs  should  be ; 

A  helpless  castaway  X  drift 
Upon  a  tossing  sea. 

And  ahull  I  reach  a  harbor  fair? 

And  a  ill  there  dawn  a  snnlit  day? 

Does  Love  unerring,  Inflnite, 

Upbear  me  all  the  way? 


PREPABATUBT  LECTCBE. 

Ministers  are  seldom  privileged  to  attend  a  pre¬ 
paratory  service  not  conducted  by  themselves,  and 
as  there  has  of  late  been  change  of  opinion  and  prac¬ 
tice  as  to  this  service,  what  the  views  and  methods 
of  others  are  has  becomt  a  question  of  interest. 

The  opinion  has  of  late  largely  prevailed  that  the 
preparatory  lecture  has  outlived  its  day;  that  the 
place  it  once  filled  no  longer  exists.  Accordingly, 
some  of  our  churches  have  substituted  a  prayer  and 
conference  meeting;  others  have  made  the  r^ulsr 
weekly  prayer-meeting  an  occasion  preparatory  to 
the  approaching  communion;  while  still  other 
churches  have  come  to  omit  the  preparatory  service 
altogether. 

Pastors  have  felt  that  after  so  many  years  of  the 
formal  lecture,  instruction  regarding  the  sacrament 
is  no  longer  necesssry,  and  that  the  theme  in  pres¬ 
entation  possesses  so  little  scope  that  contlouance 
of  the  preparatory  lecture  leads  to  endless  repetition 
and  tiresome  sameness.  Such  conclusions,  however, 
would  seem  the  result  of  narrowing  the  grounds 
which  the  address  in  question  is  designed  to  cover. 
A  more  thoughtful  regard  of  the  varied  interests 
centered  in  the  preparatory  lecture  would  perhaps 
leave  a  clear  conviction  of  its  indispensable  relations 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

There  is  a  serious  objection  to  substituting  a  class 
or  covenant  meeting,  which  in  theory  appearing  ex¬ 
cellent,  in[practice  commonly  degenerates  into  forced 
insincerity  or  fatal  repetition. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  the  lecture 
appears  in  the  pecnlvV  estimation  In  which  it  is 
held  by  communicants.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  believers  feel  that  the  sacramental  service  must 
be  preceded  by  the  preparatory  lecture  They  would 
not  feel  ready  for  the  communion  without  it. 
Many,  never  attending  prayer-meeiing,  nor  in  other 
ways  evincing  spirituality,  never  fail  to  be  at  the 
preparatory  address;  while  the  better  portion  of  the 
church  regard  this  service  as  indispensable. 

Farther,  it  appears  that  many  without  it  would 
make  no  preparation  whatever  to  meet  the  Lord  at 
His  table.  They  would  not  get  at  it,  would  not 
tom  their  thoughts  and  exercises  to  that  end,  if  not 
aronsed  at  the  lecture  to  a  sense  of  the  solemn  and 
blessed  import  of  the  holy  sacrament  about  to  be 
celebrated.  And  it  happens  thus  that  many  with¬ 
out  the  influences  of  this  service  would  either  re¬ 
gard  the  communion  with  indifference,  or  with  con¬ 
scientious  —  possibly  superstitious  —  dread,  absent 
themselves  from  the  communion. 

Again,  like  the  subject  of  prayer,  that  of  the 
Lord’s  passover  never  grows  old.  The  interior  reach 
of  either,  its  trend  toward  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High,  renders  its  discussion  ever  attractive 
and  fresh.  Besides,  the  old  prophet’s  idea  of  ‘'line 
upon  line”  here  bolds  good.  Christ’s  disciplee  never 
cease  saying  “Explain  to  us  this  parable,”  ever 
learning  and  never  coming  to  a  (full)  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  To  most  the  sacred  rite  has  a  weird, 
mystical  aspect,  and  the  profound  though  simple 
meaning  of  its  glorious  symbolism  needs  constant 
restatement. 

Among  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  prepara¬ 
tory  service  is  the  opportunity  offered  of  conferring 
with  the  church  apart,  and  of  examining  those  who 
desire  to  make  confession  of  their  faith. 

What  the  preparatory  address  should  be  is  clearly 
suggested  by  its  name.  What  will  best  prepare  the 
communicant,  or  rather  lead  him  to  prepare,  for  the 
Master’s  presence  at  His  tibie  ?  Obviously,  views 
of  the  ordinance  wonld  first  present  the  designed 
benefits  to  believers;  the  slgaiflcance  of  the  sacred 
symbols;  the  nurture  and  strength  of  spiritual 
Bread;  the  extraordinary  feeding  meant  to  supple¬ 
ment  daily  bread;  the  forty  days’  bread  of  Elijah,  in 
the  strength  of  which  believers  go  for  sixty  and 
ninety  days;  the  table  in  the  wilderness,  set  all 
along  the  way,  etc.  Views  of  self  wonld  follow. 
Such  reminders  of  God's  love,  mercy  and  nearness 
in  the  sacrament  result  reflexively,  shaping  sharp 
interrogation— what  is  man  ?  what  am  I  ?  Place  in 
the  preparatory  address  may  now  be  found  for  ad¬ 
monition,  in  view  of  past  coldness  and  sin;  also  en¬ 
couragement  to  return  to  God,  in  respeot  of  the 
grace  that  is  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  lecture  will  of  course  be  shaped  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  circnmstances,  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
church,  and  will  also  in  its  structure  conform  to  the 
method  of  conducting  the  coming  communion  ser¬ 
vice.  The  word  “preparatory”  would  seem  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  target,  directing  the  minister’s  aim 
in  arranging  bis  address.  An  ordinary  sermon, 
however  practical  and  earnest,  could  not  often  be 
serviceably  substituted  for  the  lecture,  which  sbouM 
aim  definitely  to  bring  the  communicant  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  worldliness,  coldness,  apathy,  despond¬ 
ency,  doubt,  up  into  actual  communion  with  God; 
back  into  that  life  of  fellowship  with  Christ  which 
in  a  single  act  is  represented  at  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

J,  V.  C.  N. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

THE  KINO'S  HOUSEHOLD  OF  BIBLE  BBADEBS. 

In  October,  1885,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was 
formed  by  the  Bev.  Edwin  H.  Bronson  what  is 
known  as  the  King’s  Household  of  Bible  Readers. 
It  was  primarily  designed  to  help  those  members  of 
bis  own  church  who  were  not  making  dally  Bible 
reading  the  rule  of  their  life.  Articles  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  Times  and  other  papers  brought  the 
matter  before  the  public,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
first  year  three  thousand  bad  f^nroUed  as  members. 
The  numbers  continued  to  grow,  and  many  testified 
to  the  help  received  in  acquiring  systematic  Bible 
knowledge.  Though  Mr.  Brooson  lived  only  four 
years,  till  one  class  bad  finished  its  coarse,  the  work 
is  still  continued  with  little  change.  Systematic, 
consecutive  reading  and  note-making,  with  reviews, 
are  distinctive  features.  It  aims  to  give  its  mem- 
ters  a  thoughtful  ramiliarity  with  every  part  of  the 
Bible  text.  The  work  is  done  bv  meai  s  of  a  (juar- 
terly  Slip  book,  containing  blanks  for  note- mat  ing 
and  reviews.  AH  are  invited  to  join  For  farther 
information  address  Mrs,  B.  H.  Bronson,  Salem, 
N.  J. 
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STlfODS. 

The  Synod  of  New  Mexico  will  meet  Albuquerque 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wednesday,  Sept. 
16.  at  7.30  P.n.,  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon  ^  Rev. 
John  Menanl,  M.D.,  tbe  last  moderator.  Mission  Teach¬ 
ers’  Institute  at  the  same  place  on  the  18th. 

By  order  of  committee.  I.  T.  Wbitticmobb.  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Sonth  Dakota  in  tbe  Presbyterian  church 
of  Groton.  S.  D.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  at  3  p.m.  The 
Women’s  Missionary  Socletv  of  the  Synod  meets  In  the 
same  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  2;  the  Presbyterial  and  Syn¬ 
odical  officers  of  the  same  on  Oct.  1,  in  executive  session. 

Harlan  Pads  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 


JHSESB  YTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Memorial  Church,  Dayton, 
Monday,  Sept.  14,  at  7:3U  p.m.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Dyons  at  East  Palmyra,  N.  Y..  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  15,  at  2  p.m.  Henry  M.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior  at  Menominee,  Mich., 
Thursday,  Sept.  10,  at  7:30  p.m.  Sessional  records  are  re¬ 
quired.  Ihe  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  and  Young 
People’s  Society  of  the  above  Presbyterv  will  meet  at 
same  place,  the  former  on  Friday  and  the  latter  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  at  9  A.M.  Delegates  to  Presbytery  and  to  tbe 
Societies  will  reptrt  names  as  soon  as  elected  to  Rev. 
Geo.  C.  Lamb,  Menominee.  J.  M.  Rogers,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Kendall  at  Malad  Citv.  Idaho,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept-  3.  at  7:30  p.m.  George  Lamb,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ol  Maumee  in  North  Baltimore.  O..  Sept. 
8,  at  7:30  p.m.  H.  W.  Slagle,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Otsego  in  First  Presbyterian  church. 
Cherry  Valley,  Sept.  8-9.  Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Altoona.  Ill..  Sept.  «,  at  7:30 
P.M.  1.  A.  CORNBLISON.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  at  Cochranton,  Sept.  8.  at  7:30  P.M. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  In  Genoa,  Neb..  Sept.  8,  at 
7:30  PM.  A  special  Home  Mission  conference  will  be 
held  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  S.  C, 

Steuben  Presbytery  at  Angelica,  Sept.  15,  at  7:30  P  M. 

J  AMES  A.  Miller.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Soutbem  Dakota  at  Dell  Rapids,  S. 
D..  Sept.  8.  at  7:30  p.m.  Sessional  records  are  required  at 
this  meeting.  T.  B.  Bouorton,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ef  Des  Moines  at  Osceola,  la..  Sept.  15,  at 
730  P.M.  W.  C.  Atwood,  S.  C. 

Grand  Kapids  Presbytery  in  Muir,  Mich.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  15,  at  7.30  p.m.  D.  A.  Jewell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Du  Quoin,  UL,  Sept.  8,  at  7.80  p.m. 

B.  C.  Swan,  SUted  Clerk. 

Platte  Presbytery  at  Cowglll.  Mo.,  on  Fridav,  Sept. 
11,  at  7.30  P.M.  Walter  H.  Clark,  Stated  Cltrk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Dmnswick  in  the  Ewing  church, 
Tuesday.  Sept.  15,  at  10.30  a.m  .  A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  iu  East  Jordan.  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  8.  at  730  p.m.  Wiley  K.  Wright,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsborongh  at  Kane,  Pa.,  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Sept.  8,  at  7.30  p.m.  A.  C.  Shaw,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  In  Mungers  church  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  15,  at  7.30  p.m.  Thomas  Middlemis,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Parish.  Sept.  21.  at  3  p.m. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamaxoo  Presbytery  In  Plainwell.  Mich.,  com- 
meuciDg  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  7.30  p.m,  A  Young  People's 
Convention  will  be  held  in  connection. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Victor,  N.  Y.  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Sept.  21,  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cimarron  at  Paul’s  Valley,  I.  T.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  8,  at  7.30  p.m.  E.  Hamilton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  in  Amity,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept' 
21,  at  2  P.M.  Members  will  please  note  tbe  hour  of  meet¬ 
ing.  Go  to  Gosben  on  main  line  of  Erie,  thence  by  Pine 
Island  branch  to  Pine  Island.  David  F.  Bonner.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  Big  Flats  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  15.  at  2  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at  Flint* 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Geo.  S>  Woodhull,  Slated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  on  Mendav,  Sept.  21.  at  7.30 
P.M.  JoBM  McVky,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  will  ho’d  Its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Dlmondale  on  Tue'^ay,  Sept.  15.  at  7  30  p.m.  Ser¬ 
mon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  F.  G.  Cadwell.  The  Pres- 
hvterlal  Y.  P.  S.  C  E.  will  hold  Its  annnal  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  16,  in  the  same  piece. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Monroe  Presbytery  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Erie,  opening  Tuesday,  Sept.  8.  at  7.30  P.M.  The  Presby- 
terial  Endeavor  Union  will  hold  Its  annual  convention 
on  Wednesday  afteruoon  and  evening  at  tbe  same  place. 
Delegates  can  secure  entertainmenr  by  Binding  their 
names  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Fleming,  Erie.  Mich. 

W.  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  In  Caldwell.  Lake  George,  Sept. 
21,  at  8  P.M.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Colombia  at  Ancram  Lead  Mines  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  15,  at  4  p.m.  C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  MINUTES  AND  REPORTS. 

Tbe  Minutes  for  1896  can  be  had  at  the  following  rates: 
to  ministers  whose  Presbyler'es  have  paid  iu  full  the  ap¬ 
portionment  for  tbe  expe  ses  of  the  Geueral  Assembly, 
paper  covered  Minutes  without  charge;  cloth  bound.  25c. 
The  Minutes  to  all  other  persons— in  paper,  91.00;  in 
cloth,  SI  50. 

The  Reports  of  the  Boards  can  be  had  as  follows:  to 
ministers  whose  Presbyteries  have  paid  in  full  the  ap¬ 
portionment.  paper  covered  Reports  without  charge; 
cloth  bound,  25c.  To  all  other  persons  -  in  paper,  30c;  in 
cloth,  SOc. 


In  udAremting  adverti»era  patroniting  our  J^our- 
himMg  tngntion  Th»  X*ang«U*t  im  mil  «««M. 


EnUreA  at  the  Poetoflee  at  New  York  as  teeotuUtioBt 
matt  matter. 


ATPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

XMM  BOABDB. 

Home  Misslona,  -  -  •  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreiim  MisBions,  .-  -  “  “ 

Chnr^  Erection,  •  .  -  •*  •* 

Education,  -----  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 
Publication  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  .  .  “  •• 

Freedmen.  -  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1814, 

OTganlssb  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  mlralonary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chorcbes  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1176  new  schools  started  in  1895;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prevlonsly  establt>hed  71  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $15.00  starts  a  new  school,  ftumishlng 
helpe  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letteradlrect  from  missionary  yon  aloL 
Send  contrlbations  to  E.  P.  Bancbopt,  Uis.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN.  FORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Oatberlus  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
religlotiB  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches. 
Charlton  SL,  near  HndsoB  River,  and  31  Atlsmtic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largelv  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonallttee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev,  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwxb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THB  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  tbe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  at  tbe  port  of  New  York,  Publishes  the  Sailor? 
Magaab^  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
JAjfES  w.  Elwbll,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturobs,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.Dm  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  sociaL  business,  slcknsss  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to  '* 

The  Cbristian  Industrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FlYE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chil  Iren  wbose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  ted  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tbe  House  of  Indostry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  honse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
tnlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:80  to430  P.  M.;  Snnday-school,  1  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11 :40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  p.  M.  except 
Satmday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mobris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  CAJfP,  Treas.; 
Oeoboe  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt 

Onr  greatest  ne^  now  is  money  for  a  new  bnlldlng.  We 
nrgenUy  ask  for  sssi stance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  »3d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  igaged  in  prodneing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  literature  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  (wlporters  and  co-operation  ^tb  Foreign 
Ml^onati^  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  niwn  donations  and 
tegaelee,  fbr  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tao.  AsMstant  Treaenrer 


i 


EET.  JOHN  McMlLLAN  STETENSON.  - 

It  was  an  unusaally  long,  and  a  veiy  useful 
life  that  came  to  its  earthly  close  when  the 
man  of  God  whose  name  stands  above  died  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  August  22nd. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  horn  May  14,  1812,  at 
West  Alexander,  Pa.  His  father  was  the  Rev, 
Joseph  Stevenson,  who  was  pastor  at  that 
place,  and  whose  memory  is  even  yet  fragrant 
in  that  region.  Tbe. family  moved  to  Ohio 
when  this  son  was  yet  a  lad,  and  settled  in 
Bellefontaine.  Young  Stevenson  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College  in  the  class  of  1886,  one  of 
bis  classmates  being  the  now  venerable  and 
beloved  Dr,  Joseph  T.  Smith  of  Baltimore. 
His  theological  studies  were  partly  pursued  at 
Lane  Seminary,  where  he  came  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  He  taught 
for  a  while  in  Kenyon  College,  at  Oambier, 
Ohio,  and  was  there  brought  into  pleasant 
association  with  the  late  Bishop  Mcllvaine. 
He  and  bis  wife,  who  was  Miss  Cecelia  H. 
Gillespie,  a  woman  of  strong  intellectual  and 
spiritual  character,  conducted  a  young  ladies’ 
seminary  at  Athens,  Ohio,  for  several  years. 
In  1843  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
oburob,  Troy,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for 
about  three  years. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  connection  x  ith 
the  American  Tract  Society  first  began.  He 
acted  as  agent  for  the  Society  in  five  of  the 
then  Western  States,  and  for  three  years  or  so 
travelled  extensively  among  the  churches  of 
that  region.  While  thus  occupied,  he  had  a 
number  of  invitations  to  settle  as  pastor,  and 
finally,  in  1849.  accepted  the  call  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Here  he  spent  eight  happy  years  in  a  fruitful 
ministry. 

Then  once  again  he  responded  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Tract  Society,  and  in  1857  became 
one  of  its  Corresponding  Secretaries,  taking 
up  his  residence  in  New  York.  To  this  work 
all  his  remaining  years  have  been  devoted. 
Thus  thirty-five  years  of  active  service  have 
been  given  to  a  cause  which  he  deemed  most 
worthy  of  his  best  endeavors. 

In  1892,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  resigned 
the  work  into  other  bands,  tbe  Society  mak¬ 
ing  him  Secretary  Emeritus.  Counting  these 
closing  years  with  those  of  his  earlier  service, 
forty-two  years,  or  exactly  one-half  of  his 
long  life,  has  been  given  to  tbe  work  of  tbe 
Tract  Society. 

He  rightly  magnified  that  work,  because  it 


BEATHS. 

Grant.— Suddenly,  July  28,  at  Bridge  of  Allan.  Scot¬ 
land.  Dr.  Grant.  Bey.  of  Cairo.  Egypt,  aged  56  years. 
Funeial  at  Aberdeen,  burial  at  Methlick. 

Lkvefidob.— On  Tuesday,  Aug  11,  John  W.  C.  Lever- 
idge,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  Funeral  services  oon- 
ducted  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  were  held  at  his  l«te  resi¬ 
dence,  No.  63  West  36th  St.,  New  York,  Friday,  14th  Inst, 

Parsons.— At  Lenox,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday.  Aug  18,  after 
a  very  snort  illiess,  Mary  Duaieanil,  daughter  of  the  late 
B.  R.  Mcllvaine  and  wife  of  John  E.  Parsons. 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


1^1  0  N  U  M  ENTS.  Original  designs  In 
11  granite,  marble  vr  STONE.  Send  for  new  lllos 
trated  handbook,  j  ^  gg  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BOARD  and  take  entire  charge  of  an  aged  o'" 
infirm  couole.  or  semi-invalid,  iu  refined  Curihtian 
borne  (Presbyterian).  Unexceptional  refereni'e  given 
and  required.  Call  or  address  57  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOB  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mtUlons  of  mothers  for  ti<elr  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  hest 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  tbe  world. 
Twenty-five  ceuta  a  bottle.  Be  Bare  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Hole  Scbool  in  Colorado  forDelicate  Girls 


Ont-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  instruction  by  two 
Vassar  graduates,  special  lectures,  music,  library  advantages, 
at  Ckilorado  (jollege.  Address  Mias  LoOMiS  210  North  Cascade. 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs  Colo. 


Angnat  27,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 
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held  forth  the  great,  oommonly-aooepted 
truths  of  our  Christianity.  He  -viewed  the 
work  of  the  Sooiety  as  a  harbinger  of  the  j 
day  our  Saviour  prayed  for,  when  all  His  fol 
lowers  shall  set  eye  to  eye. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Stevenson  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  convincing,  at  times  kindling  to 
genuine  eloquence  of  speech.  The  same  quali¬ 
ties  marked  any  writing  that  came  from  hie 
pen.  He  had  an  ever  wakeful  mind,  and 
while  his  strength  was  given  to  his  life-work, 
he  was  always  greatly  interested  in  current 
questions,  both  of  Church  and  State.  Nor 
was  he  satisfied  with  skimming  on  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  he  took  every  means  to  inform  himself 
thoroughly  touching  matters  of  moment.  This 
alertness  of  mind  continued  even  until  mem¬ 
ory  of  every-day  occurrences  had  become 
treacherous.  Quite  up  to  the  close  of  hie  long 
and  useful  life  Dr.  Stevenson  would  discuss 
public  questions  with  no  apparent  abatement 
of  mental  vigor.  In  the  dark  days  of  the 
Civil  War  he  spent  sometime  "  at  the  front”  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Tract  Society  in 
oonnection  with  the  Christian  Commission 
was  then  doing  in  the  army.  Later  on,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  he  spent  some 
time  in  travel  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  genial  and  brotherly  in 
his  relations  with  men,  and  be  bad  a  very 
wide  circle  of  fiiends.  "He  never  did  a  mean 
thing,”  said  one  of  the  employes  of  the  Tract 
Society  when  first  bearing  the  news  of  his 
death.  A  vein  of  humor  ran  through  his 
nature,  offset  by  a  tender  devoutness  that 
was  fully  as  characteristic.  His  prayers  were 
ever  instinct  with  a  strong  faith. 

In  his  domestic  life  Dr.  Stevenson  was 
singularly  blessed.  His  home  was  always  one 
of  unostentatious,  genuine  hospitality.  He 
and  bis  wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
on  October  10,  1887,  before  the  family  circle 
was  broken.  Within,  however,  less  than  a 
year  from  that  event,  bis  two  sons  had  passed 
away  from  earth.  More  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  be  built  a  home  at  Hawthorne, 
near  the  city  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Here  he 
died,  and  bis  departure  was  the  first  time  in 
a  married  life  of  almost  fifty  nine  years  that 
death  had  entered  under  his  own  roof-tree  I 

Two  daughters— the  elder  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury  of  New  Hartford, 
N.  T.,  the  younger  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  President  of  Princeton 
University— with  their  mother,  survive  the 
deceased.  Ten  grandchildren  also  are  living 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  26th,  in  the  little  church  in  Haw¬ 
thorne,  which  Dr.  Stevenson  was  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  founding.  The  interment  was 
in  the  historic  cemetery  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 


No  matter  how  much  pain 
to  the  square  inch  your  spe¬ 
cial  skin  disorder  gives  you^ 
—HEISKELNS  Ointment 
can  cure  it. 

HBISKELL’8  Pills  will  assist  the  Ointment 
more  quickly  to  relieve  and  cure  by  removing  all 
humors  from  the  blood.  Ointment  50c..  Pills  25c. 

At  druggists  or  by  mall.  _ _ 

MU8T0I,  HOLLOWIT  A  CO.,  U1  ConunerM  St,  rhUaSs. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk  City.  —  The  Italian  Evangelical 
Church  worshipping  at  the  Broome  street  Taber¬ 
nacle,  S95  Broome  street.— Editor  of  The  Evangelist: 
I  know  that  you  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  hear  of 
a  mid-summer  revival  in  any  of  our  city  churches, 
for  religion  during  the  hot  weather  follows  fashion 
—that  is,  it  goes  to  the  summer  resorts  or  to  the 
camp-meeting.  But  strange  to  say,  our  Italian 
Evangelical  Church  has  had  a  rich  harvest  of  souls 
even  during  these  fearful  hot  days,  for  at  our  com¬ 
munion  service  held  the  first  Sabbath  in  this  month, 
seventeen  confessed  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  as 
their  all  in  all.  Although  twenty  five  of  these  stran¬ 
gers  from  home  came  before  the  church  board  to  be 
examined  as  to  their  fitness  to  be  received  into 
church  fellowship,  only  the  above  seventeen  were 
recommended.  These  with  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart  for  the  first  time  partook  of  the  blessed  sac¬ 
rament  and  testified  of  their  acceptance  in  the  Be¬ 
loved.  Allow  me  to  say  that  in  the  history  of  this 
church  a  communion  service  has  never  been  held 
but  what  some  new-made  souls  have  been  admitted 
into  church  fellowship.  The  communiou  service 
above  mentioned  was  the  most  interesting  ever  held 
in  the  Broome- street  Tabernacle.  The  church  was 
crowded  with  Italians,  mostly  men,  few  women,  and 
no  children.  All  the  church  members  were  present, 
and  many  strangers  who  never  before  had  witnessed 
such  an  interesting  service.  Many  of  these  mani¬ 
fested  a  strong  desire  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God.  The  hour  at  which  we  are  obliged  to 
hold  our  Sunday  service  is  most  unfavorable  (4.30 
P.M.).  The  audience-room  of  the  Tabernacle  is  so 
located  that  at  that  hour  the  sun  shines  full  in  the 
face  of  the  speaker  and  on  the  backs  of  many  of  the 
congregation.  It  is  very  annoying  to  the  speaker 
and  congregation,  and  any  one  would  think  that  it 
would  prevent  people  from  attending  the  service; 
yet  they  come,  and  the  large  audience  room  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  well  filled.  While  the  people  are  feel 
ing  the  strength  of  the  material  sun  on  the  other 
side,  they  are  at  the  same  time  all  attention,  and 
drinking  in  the  healing  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness.  If  we  had  the  evening  hour,  we  can  say 
without  boasting  that  the  Tabernacle  would  be 
crowded  to  the  door.  But  “beggars  cannot  be 
choosers.”  Hence  the  great  importance  that  we 
should  have  a  church  of  our  own.  A  dear  Christian 
lady  has  assured  us  that  she  is  ready  to  give  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  building  of  an  Italian 
church.  Our  people,  poor  as  they  are,  have  already 
contributed  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Who  will  follow 
the  example  of  this  generous  and  noble  Christian 
lady  ?  We  need  about  175,000  to  build  us  a  church. 
Are  there  not  five  Christian  people  to  be  found 
among  the  countless  number  of  the  children  of  God 
who  will  contribute  $10,000  each  for  this  worthy  ob¬ 
ject  ?  I  know  it  would  greatly  rejoice  Dr.  A.  F. 
Schauffler’s  heart,  the  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  to  receive 
such  glorious  and  cheering  news,  and  the  heart  of 
this  people,  united  with  that  of  their  pastor,  would 
go  up  in  grateful  prayer  to  the  Master  above  for  a 
rich  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  kind  donor.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  God  will  answer  the  prayers  of  His  chil¬ 
dren,  I  remain  yours  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love, 
Antonio  Arriohi. 

Akron. — This  church  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  fact 
of  an  established  pastorate.  After  about  a  year  of 
supply  preaching,  and  sometimes  of  no  preaching, 
a  call  was  extendi  to  Mr.  Alton  H.  Cowles,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary  and  also  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  College.  On  Tuesday  evening,  July  21, 
Mr.  Cowles  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  church  by  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D..  of  Au¬ 
burn;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Cole 
of  Clarence,  N.  Y.,  and  the  charge  to  the  people  by 
Rev.  Henry  Ward,  D.D.,  of  Buffalo.  A  large  con¬ 
gregation  assembled  to  witness  the  service,  and  at 
its  conclusion  gave  the  new  pastor  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  Mr.  Cowles  enters  upon  his  field  of  work 
with  ambition  and  encouragement,  and  it  is  ear¬ 
nestly  expected  that  the  work  of  grace  begun  there 
last  winter  in  special  revival  effort  will  be  carried 
on  to  the  salvation  of  many.  May  it  be  so. 

W.  W.  C. 

Syracuse.— It  is  scarcely  a  year  since  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  West  End,  a  mission  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuse,  was  es¬ 
tablished.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  Edward  Winshurst, 
a  young  clergyman  of  fine  promise.  He  takes  a 


great  interest  in  this  new  enterprise,  sRd  hy  his  ear¬ 
nest  endeavors  the  church  has  grown  steadily,  the 
membership  now  being  over  fifty,  and  new  members 
constantly  coming  into  this  new  fold  of  Christ. 
The  mission  is  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
Rev.  George  B.  Spalding,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Syracuse,  and  Rev.  Edward  Winshurst. 
The  new  church  has  an  eligible  location  in  the  sub¬ 
urb  of  Solvay  in  the  midst  of  the  homes  of  over 
three  thousand  employes  of  the  Solvay  Process 
Company,  a  mammoth  manufacturing  concern, 
with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000  and  having  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  for  finished  products  of  five  hundred  tons. 
These  products  are  soda  ash,  refined  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  concentrated  sal  soda,  and  others  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Phillips  gave  the 
original  lot  of  ground  for  the  church  edifice,  Mrs- 
•T.  J.  Belden  an  additional  lot  and  over  $3,000  for 
building  purposes,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Belden  an  elegant 
piano,  while  others  assisted  materially  in  the  good 
work.  Architecturally  the  edifice  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  more  expensive  structures,  while  the 
interior  decoration  shows  good  taste,  and  during  the 
evening  services,  when  the  chapel  is  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  Recently  at  a 
communion  service  fifteen  new  names  were  enrolled 
on  profession  of  faith,  all  adults,  and  one  ^  letter. 
The  latter  is  a  native  Armenian,  from  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  church  at  Tarsus.  The  services  are  well  at¬ 
tended,  the  Sunday-school  having  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  about  one  hundred,  and  the  labors  of 
the  pastor  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  congregation. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita.— Rev.  Geo.  R.  Smith,  for  four  years 
astor  of  the  Lincoln-  street  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  closed  hLs  work  and  removed  to  Urbana,  111., 
the  seat  of  Illinois  University.  Correspondents 
please  note  change  of  address. 

NEBRASKA. 

Firth.— Soon  after  Sept.  1  Rev.  Byron  Beall  will 
begin  his  fall  work  as  an  evangelist;  churches  in 
N^raska  desiring  his  aid  can  address  him  at  Firth, 
Neb. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN, 

The  Large  Churches.— The  following  twenty- 
five  churches  report  a  membership  of  .500  and  more 
in  the  just  issued  Minutes  of  the  Southern  Church: 


First,  Nashville, . 1,160 

Central,  Atlanta, . 902 

First,  Atlanta,  . 304 

Second,  Charlotte, . 794 

Eirst,  Paducah, . 772 

Central,  Kansas  City, . 733 

Lafayette.  New  Orleans,  ....  728 

Second,  Memphis, . 704 

Franklin  street,  Baltimore,  .  .  .  683 

First,  New  Orleans,  . 660 

First,  Augusta, . 653 

First,  Ijexington,  Kv., . 650 

Second,  Richmond,  Va.,  ....  625 

Second,  Louisville,  Ky.,  ....  623 

First,  Houston,  Texas, . 619 

Steele  Creek.  N.  C., . 572 

First,  Staunton,  Va., . 557 

First,  Galveston,  Texas,  ....  554 

Fulton,  Mo., . 550 

First,  Charlotte,  N.  C., . 548 

First,  Richmond.  Va., . 531 

First,  Roanoke,  Va., . 512 

First,  Norfolk,  Va., . 507 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  . 505 

First,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  ....  500 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid.— The  Presbyterian  Ro- 
view  of  the  Canadian  Church  much  approves  the 
special  efforts  which  Mr.  Reid  is  now  putting  forth 
to  inform  and  rightly  infiuence  the  higher  classes 
of  China.  It  thus  concludes  on  the  simiect  in  its 
issue  of  August  20:  “This  mission  requires  great 
tact  and  a  real  Christian  courtesy.  Mr.  Reid  has 
been  making  and  receiving  calls,  writing  Chinese 
letters,  and  preparing  articles  for  newspi^rs  in 
Chinese.  He  aims  also  to  get  the  more  advanced 
Chinese  officials  themselves  to  prepare  documents 
on  moral  reform,  which  Mr.  Reid  then  circulates 
vigorously.  Mr.  Reid  has  already  met  and  con¬ 
versed  with  150  men  of  rank,  and  has  corresponded 
with  about  350.  He  has  other  plans,  but  all  are  in 
the  same  direction.  This  is  certainly  a  unique  work, 
and  ought  to  be  productive  of  great  good.” 


Do  you  Feel  Depressed  ? 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

•It  invigorates  the  nerves,  stimulates  digestion  and 
relieves  mental  depression.  Especially  valuable  to 
tired  brain- workers. 


The  Lithia  and  Alkaline  properties  of  the 
Saratoga  Viohy  Water  are  well  known  in  their 
therapeutio  effects  in  diseases  of  the  Kidneys 
and  Bladder,  dissolving  urio  acid  formations 
and  tendency  to  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  as  well 
as  relieving  all  ohronio  inflammatory  action, 
giving  tone  and  vigor  to  that  organ.  It  is  also 
strongly  recommended  in  ohronio  forms  of 
Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  Oout.  Shipped 
in  oases,  100  quarts  at  $10 ;  50  quarts  at  $7. 80. 
Address,  Viohy  Spring  Company,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 
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For  tk  Family,  Churcli,  Sunday  School  and  Study. 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  SEVERAL  PUBLICATIONS  AND  SPECIAL  OFFERS: 


1.  The  Evangelist’s  Sunday  School  Library  which  the  paper  announced  last  year 
as  the  result  of  a  “  plebiscite  ”  taken  under  its  supervision  by  a  large  number  of  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  country.  We  have  sent  out  hundreds  of  these  lists  in  response  to 
applications  from  our  readers,  and  at  their  request  have  supplied  them  with  thousands  of 
volumes  at  the  lowest  cost  price.  This  list,  with  prices,  is  sent  free  on  application ;  and  it 
will  be  found  very  helpful  in  freshening  up  your  Sunday  School  library  for  the  coming 
fall  and  winter. 

2.  A  Sessional  Library ;  made  up  of  a  careful  list  of  volumes  relating  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  with  others  of  a  specially  helpful  character  for  office¬ 
bearers.  This  “  shelf  ”  of  practical  books  is  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  five  dollars.  The 
catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

3.  Two  extremely  useful  pamphlets,  included  in  the  Sessional  Library — Dickson’s 
The  Elder  and  His  Work  and  A  Symposium  on  the  Eldership — can  be  had  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  former  at  twenty-five  cents  and  the  latter  at  fifteen  cents,  or  thirty-five  cents  for 
both  in  a  single  order.  A  special  edition  of  1,000  of  “The  Elder  and  His  Work,”  which 
The  Evangelist  had  printed,  has  been  nearly  exhausted,  so  active  has  been  the  demand. 

4.  A  superb  photogravure  reproduction  of  Lorimer’s  famous  painting.  Ordination  of 
Elders  in  a  Scottish  Kirk,  imported  specially  by  The  Evangelist  from  the  owners  of 
the  copyright  in  Edinburgh,  is  sent,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  five  dollars.  A  small  repro¬ 
duction  in  half-tone  of  this  photogravure  was  published  in  The  Evangelist  of  May  21, 1896. 

5.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  firm  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  we  are  able  to 
offer  to  a  subscriber  sending  us  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber  with  three  dollars,  the 
New  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  World,  now  in  press,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  to  be 
three  dollars.  This  is  an  entirely  new  collection  of  maps,  representing  the  latest  results, 
and  makes  a  handsome  quarto  volume  (12x143  in.)  of  320  pages.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
acquire  the  latest  and  best  atlas  at  the  regular  price  and  at  the  same  time  help  us  to 
introduce  The  Evangelist  in  a  new  family. 

6.  We  are  happy  to  announce,  also,  that  a  thoroughly  revised  and  twentieth  edition  of 
Dr.  Field’s  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn  has  just  been  published, 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  one  forwarding  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  with  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  three  dollars.  This  book,  originally  published  twenty  years 
ago,  has  become  a  classic  of  travel,  as  is  shown  by  its  enduring  popularity.  During  the 
spring  it  was  carefully  revised  by  the  author,  a  portrait  and  a  map  added  and  much  that 
was  personal  and  out-of-date  omitted. 

7.  The  Evangelist  has  now  a  complete  Job  Office  plant  and  is  prepared  to 
print  church  notices  and  services,  pamphlets,  reports,  etc.,  in  the  best  style  and  at  reason¬ 
able  rates.  We  request  our  readers  to  send  for  samples  of  our  work  and  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  show  them  what  we  can  do  for  them  in  this  department. 


^%oTcfoTc»-^Tc¥'-Tcir  'Tr’foTc¥'.TcfcTc»oTcT'T^l-.T-f-^Tof  ,Tc*uTc1dTc 


N.  B."We  should  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
any  who  would  like  to  nuke  a  systematic 
canvass  for  The  Evangeiist  in  their  iocaiity. 


Address,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


An^ost  2t,  ISM. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


HOME  MISSIONARY  EXPERIENCES 
NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS  AOO. 

There  are  some  experiences  of  life  that 
stand  out  with  such  startling  distinctness  thej 
are  never  forgotten,  though  the  days  be  pro¬ 
longed  far  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  years 
and  ten.  One  such  in  the  history  of  a  home 
missionary  it  may  be  interesting  and  instruo. 
tive  to  relate. 

The  individual  to  whom  I  refer  had  gone 
out  from  Auburn  Seminary  under  a  oommis- 
sion  from  the  American  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  determined  not  “to  preach  the  Gospel 
where  Christ  was  named,”  or  “build  upon  an¬ 
other  man's  foundation”  to  the  extreme  fron 
tier  in  Central  Wisconsin,  where  he  found  a 
county  but  recently  opened  to  settlement, 
with  log  bouses  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  billowy  prairie,  and  but  one  school  house, 
and  where  be  had  regular  appointments  at 
ten  different  places.  Thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  an  Eastern  relative,  he  had  been  furnished 
with  funds  to  procure  a  horse  at  Milwaukee, 
and  had  brought  with  him  around  the  lakes, 
a  harness  and  buggy. 

The  little  log  house  he  occupied  stood  on 
the  shofe  of  a  beautiful  lake,  from  which 
Indian  trails  diverged  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  where  three  circular  mounds, 
some  seventy  feet  across,  showed  where  Black 
Hawk  bad  stretched  bis  tents  not  long  be¬ 
fore,  when  his  braves  were  assembled  in  coun 
oil.  The  missionary's  log  cabin  gave  rest  and 
shelter  to  the  young  pioneer  circuit  preacher, 
to  the  weary  colporteur,  and  to  the  homeless 
stranger. 

One  evening  in  January,  when  the  snow  was 
deep  and  the  cold  severe,  a  knock  was  beard 
about  9  P.  M  ,  and  a  man  entered,  with  his 
feet  frozen,  to  share  bis  hospitality.  He 
bad  two  Indian  ponies,  and  was  on  bis  way 
to  a  mill  some  forty  miles  away.  The  minis¬ 
ter,  with  benumbed  fingers,  pulled  hay  from 
a  stack  for  those  shivering  ponies,  pna  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  caring  for  those  pain¬ 
ful,  frozen  feet,  and  when,  on  the  morrow,  the 
“doctor”  departed,  bestowed  upon  him  one  of 
bis  wife’s  warmest  blankets,  and  he  went  on 
bis  way  rejoicing. 

The  missionary  was  often  called  to  attend 
funerals  and  weddings  many  miles  from  bis 
home.  He  thought  little  of  going  up  a  ladder 
to  bed  after  bolding  a  prayer-meeting  at  a 

?;ood  sister’s  house,  or  of  being  chilled  when, 
n  February,  bis  horse  plunged  him  into  the 
icy  waters  of  a  slough  on  his  way  te  a  Sab¬ 
bath  appointment.  He  borrowed  pants,  stock¬ 
ings,  and  boots,  leaving  his  own  to  dry,  and 
was  but  half  an  hour  late  at  the  preaching 
place. 

At  that  time  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  was 
a  minister  at  Green  Bay,  and  a  Ministers’ 
Convention  was  held  there.  This  the  mission 
ar^  attended,  going  on  horseback  ninety 
miles,  for  there  was  no  snow  when  he  started 
A  furious  storm  came  on,  and  his  wife,  left 
alone  with  a  neighbor’s  little  boy  of  ten,  had 
to  melt  snow  several  days  for  the  cow,  and 
with  her  husband’s  old  overcoat,  boots,  and 
mittens  wade  her  way  through  the  snow  night 
and  morning  to  give  the  patient  creature  her 
drink  and  her  hay. 

The  missionary  was  happy  in  bis  work,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  brother  minister  living  some 
thirty  miies  away,  called  to  bis  help,  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  church  in  a  county  where 
since  have  sprung  up  many  thriving  villages. 
Later  that  minister  brought  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Edwin  Bliss  of  Constantinople,  to 
visit  the  new  region,  and  showed  him  Black 
Hawk’s  council  ground,  when  he  remarked, 
“I  have  never  before  in  this  visit  to  America 
seen  a  field  of  labor  for  which  I  would  be 
willing  to  exchange  my  own.  ” 

But  sorrow  comes  alike  to  the  oabin  and 
the  palace,  and  the  missionary’s  first-bom. 
after  eleven  months  bad  been  numbered,  was 
laid  to  rest  at  the  close  of  a  brief  illness,  not 
“under  the  daisies,”  but  aaaid  the  sweet  wild 
violets  and  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of 
venerable  oaks.  The  bereaved  mother’s  heart 
found  comfort  in  gathering  the  children  from 
a  circuit  of  two  miles  and  more  into  a  Sab¬ 
bath-school  at  her  own  home.  The  wagon  of 
the  colporteur  supplied  a  library,  for  with 
five  dollars  of  their  tithe-money  a  gMdly 
amount  of  suitable  books  could  be  obtained. 
From  the  same  source  the  mfssionary  pur¬ 
chased  a  dozen  small  hymn-books  and  one  of 
larger  size  with  the  tunes  on  every  page,  and 


by  carrying  these  in  bis  pockets  from  place 
to  plaoe,  he  needed  not  to  “line  out”  the 
hymn,  but  could  maintain  hearty  oongrega 
tjonal  singling. 

In  winter  his  buggy  was  stored  op  in  a 
straw-thatched  shed,  and  splitting  a  young 
hickory  for  ranners,  on  which  a  dry  goods 
box  was  placed,  and  attaching  his  buggy- thills, 
be  fashioned  a  pung  which  carried  him  many 
a  mile  in  safety.  A  pair  of  buckskin  mittens 
of  Indian  tan,  provided  by  his  wife,  and  a 
piece  of  rag  carpet  instead  of  Buffalo  robe 
completed  his  outfit. 

Gifts  were  not  lacking,  though  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  people  such  were  rare.  A  famous 
hunter,  finding  a  bee-tree,  and  killing  the 
bears,  oaptured  their  treasure,  and  sent  a  pail 
of  purest  honey.  A  good  brother,  who  said 
bis  catechism  taught  him  to  give  to  the 
preacher  “in  money  and  in  meat,”  said  that 
as  York  State  money  had  gone,  be  had  only 
dried  venison  to  bestow.  A  warm  friend, 
not  a  church  member,  having  brought  some 
fine  Baldwin  apples  from  Milwaukee,  sent  a 
basket. 

Chosen  as  a  township  school  director,  the 
missionary  was  called  to  examine  teachers  and 
locate  school  houses,  and  where  there  was 
much  rivalry,  the  latter  brought  him,  as  a 
worthy  Dutchman  remarked,  “more  curses 
than  coppers.” 

Another  little  one  had  come  to  fill  the  vacant 
space  in  little  Fanny’s  cradle,  when  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  wife’s  father,  desiring 
her  to  come  and  see  him  once  again  before  he 
died.  The  appeal  could  not  be  resisted,  and 
so,  with  her  nine  months’  old  infant,  she  jour 
neyed  unattended  around  the  lakes  to  the  in 
terior  of  New  York.  There  were  no  railroads 
then  for  the  traveller  west  of  Buffalo.  It  was 
the  last  vieit  with  the  aged  patriarch.  Late 
in  the  summer  the  missionary,  who  could  not 
long  be  absent  from  bis  field  of  labor,  came 
eastward  to  see  once  again  the  old  home  and 
accompany  his  wife  and  child  on  their  return. 
Designing  to  be  in  advance  of  any  equinoc 
tial  storm,  they  took  passage  for  Milwaukee 
at  Buffalo  on  the  26tb  day  of  August,  1850. 
The  steamboat,  the  Niagara,  bad  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  pronounced  seaworthy,  in  case  it 
were  needed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  aqd  was 
called  the  best  boat  on  the  lakes. 

There  was  a  very  pleasant  company  in  the 
cabin,  and  we  sailed  smoothly  across  Lake 
Erie,  stopping  a  while  at  Cleveland,  and 
thence  onward,  past  Detroit.  The  weather 
was  beautiful  until  we  reached  Thunder  Bay, 
when  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  some  one 
laughingly  remarked,  it  always  rained  there. 
At  Mackinac,  then,  as  now,  a  favor’te  resort, 
with  its  Indian  curios,  its  historic  fort,  and 
its  health-giving  breezes,  we  took  on  board  a 
pleasure  party  returning  to  Chicago  from 
their  summer  outing,  among  whom  were  the 
wife  of  the  noted  Philo  D.  Carpenter  and 
Hon.  Norman  Judd,  M.  C. 

Soon  after  leaving  Mackinac  a  storm  arose, 
and  we  were  forced  thus  early  in  the  season 
to  face  an  equinoctial  on  Lake  Michigan. 
When  we  reached  Sheboygan,  the  waves  were 
rolling  fearfully,  and  the  captain,  unable  to 
stop  there  as  he  had  purposed,  kept  a  goodly 
distance  from  the  shore.  It  was  a  sad  disap 
pointment  to  the  fifty  steerage  passengers  in¬ 
tending  to  land  there,  and  to  some  in  the 
oabin,  who  could  look  from  the  boat  on  shore 
and  see  their  homes  on  the  bill-side.  The 
captain  promised  they  should  land  at  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  he  would  send  them  back. 

Vain  promise  I  He  knew  not  that  ere  we 
reached  that  point  the  waves  would  be  lashed 
into  fury.  A  passenger  remarked  we  might 
not  be  able  to  get  into  Milwaukee,  and  so  it 
proved.  Night  settled  down  upon  us  with 
Eyptian  darkness,  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  the  angry  surges 
rolled  and  yawned,  ready  to  engulf  the  bat¬ 
tered,  struggling  vessel.  The  captain,  fearing 
we  should  be  dashed  on  the  sands,  changed 
bis  course  and  beaded  up  the  lake  in  the  teeth 
of  the  gale.  Twice  was  the  rudder  broken 
that  night,  and  a  brave  sea  captain  on  board 
was  lashed  to  a  rope  and  let  down  on  the 
outside  into  the  seething  waters  to  repair  it 
with  copper  wire.  Within,  the  chandeliers  of 
the  cabin,  with  their  beautiful  prisms,  swung 
wildly  to  and  from  the  skylights  surrounding 
the  saloon ;  all  were  broken ;  the  stove  in  the 
gentlemen’s  oabin  was  overturned,  and  the 
passengers  (for  no  one  could,  or  dared,  to 
sleep),  sat  silenlty  through  the  weary  hours, 
waiting  for  the  dawn.  With  their  golden 
watches,  held  in  trembling  hands,  they  felt, 
as  did  Paul  and  his  companions  in  that  mem¬ 
orable  shipwreck  recorded  in  the  volume  of 
Holy  Writ,  *  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  ap¬ 


peared,  and  no  small  tempest  lay  on  ns  all 
hope  was  then  taken  away.”  Twice  during 
the  night  the  missionary,  fearing  lest  the  ves 
sel  had  sprung  a  leak,  went  down  to  the  held, 
to  examine,  for  as  he  bad  been  some  years 
previous  on  a  fishing  voyage  for  health  to  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  he  realized  how  great  the 
danger  was. 

Morning  dawned  at  length,  but  with  no 
abatement  of  the  tempest.  It  was  impossible 
for  breakfast  to  be  served,  and  so  a  dish  of 
crackers  was  passed  around  to  the  weary, 
anxious  watchers.  The  captain,  uncertain  of 
his  whereabouts,  talked  of  allowing  the  vessel 
to  be  beached  near  a  windmill  not  far  from 
Chicago.  Later  he  decided  to  keep  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  lake  and  remain  out  another  night. 
Investigation  revealed  that  his  supply  of  coal 
was  insufficient.  It  was  then  decided  to  at- 
tempt  to  reach  Chicago.  His  greatest  fear 
was  that  the  wheel-house  would  be  driven 
against  the  stone  pier  and  severed  from  the 
vessel.  Every  chair  and  table  of  the  saloon 
was  turned  over,  and  grave  men  and  graceful 
ladies  all  sat  down  upon  the  carpet,  braced 
against  the  furniture,  awaiting  the  expected 
shock.  No  word  was  spoken.  We  heard  the 
grating  on  the  pebbly  bottom,  and  then  a  huge 
wave  lifted  us  over,  and  we  were  safe  I  He 
“who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand”  had  watched  over  us  in  all  im¬ 
pending  perils  and  brought  us  unharmed  to 
our  desired  haven.  Then  a  shout  of  glsd 
thanksgiving  went  up  from  the  crowd  on  the 
pier,  nnder  their  dripping  umbrellas,  and 
stepping  quickly  on  board,  a  lively  scene  of 
handshaking  ensued. 

It  was  three  of  the  afternoon  on  Saturday, 
and  the  beat  had  been  long  delayed.  That 
evening  a  large  company  assembled  in  the 
cabin,  and  the  missionary,  opening  the  sacred 
volume,  read  impressively  to  listening  ears: 
“They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that 
do  business  in  great  waters,  these  see  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the 
deep.  For  He  commandetb  and  raiseth  the 
(tormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waves 
thereof.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble,  and  He  bringeth  them  unto 
their  desired  haven.” 

The  next  day,  the  holy  Sabbath,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  sought  the  sanctuary  and  worshipped 
with  the  great  congregation,  while  his  wife, 
with  her  little  one,  remained  on  board  and 
listened  all  day  to  the  creaking  of  the  wind¬ 
lass,  raising  freight  from  the  bold,  and  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  replacing  boards  that 
bad  been  tom  from  the  battered  vessel. 
Could  the  wildest  visionary,  as  be  paced  the 
deck  that  evening;,  have  dreamed  that  Chicago 
would  be  even  in  his  day,  with  a  network  of 
railroads  and  a  Columbian  Exposition,  the 
Mecca  of  the  world’s  pilgrimaget 

Monday  morning  the  Niagara  was  ready  to 
start  on  her  return  trip  to  Buffalo.  Would 
those  who  had  escaped  such  fearful  perils 
again  commit  themselves  to  the  treacherous 
deepT  There  was  but  one  alternative  for 
those  whose  destination  was  Milwaukee, 
a  rough,  uncomfortable  stage-ride  along  the 
shore.  To  one  who  in  journeying  eastward 
that  same  year  had  endured  the  disoomfort 
of  the  stage  over  miles  of  corduroy  road 
through  the  Watertown  woods,  it  seemed  bet¬ 
ter  to  risk  a  trip  on  the  lake,  and  the  mission¬ 
ary  was  confident  that,  the  storm  having 
passed,  there  was  no  longer  cause  for  fear. 
A  person  stepping  into  a  oar  now  and  speedily 
transported  to  Milwaukee  little  realizes  his 
indebtedness  to  the  railroad  for  bis  comforta¬ 
ble  journey.  It  was  decided  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  his  wife,  with  some  misgivings 
on  her  part,  should  set  forth  on  their  return. 

The  whole  distance  to  Milwaukee  the  water 
was  calm  as  a  summer  sea,  but  so  thoroughly 
had  it  been  stirred  by  Neptune’s  fabled 
trident,  that  it  bore  the  color  of  a  puddle  by 
the  roadside  till  we  reached  our  journey’s 
end.  Later  we  heard  that  the  boat  had  been 
BO  severely  strained,  it  was  not  deemed  safe 
for  a  long  voyage,  so  that  was  its  last  trip 
around  the  lakes. 

Arrived  at  Milwaukee,  the  missionary  walked 
out  five  miles  to  a  brother-minister’s,  where 
his  horse  and  buggy  had  been  kept  during 
his  absence,  and  the  remaining  hundred  miles 
inland  to  reach  his  home  in  his  own  pleasant 
conveyance,  were  speedily  passed  over.  Years 
since  he  was  laid  to  rest ;  his  record  is  on 
high.  M.  S.  K. 

FaUe  Eoonomy 

Is  practiced  by  people  who  bay  inferior  articles  of  foed. 
The  Qail  Borden  Easle Brand Condeneed  Milk  is  the  bett 
Infant  food.  Infant  Health  is  the  title  of  a  valnable  pair* 
phlet  for  mothers.  Sent  free  by  New  Torh  Condensed 
MUX  Qo.,  N.  Y. 
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•LONG  PASTORiTES.” 

P»p«r  Read  by  tbe  Rer.  Thomas  J.  Brown,  of 

Westminister  Chnrch,  before  Utica  Pastors’ 
Association. 

The  ayerage  pastoiate  is  of  less  than  four 
years’  duration.  This  seems  almost  incredi- 
hie,  and  would  be  wholly  so  were  not  the 
statement  well  authenticated  by  carefully  col 
looted  statistics.  We  have  been  in  tbe  habit  of 
rather  pitying  our  Methodist  brethren,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  itinerancy,  but  their  ayerage 
pastorate  is  not  much,  if  any,  shorter  than 
that  of  other  denominations.  A  long  pastor, 
ate,  a  pastorate  say  of  from  twenty -flye  to 
fifty  years,  is  so  exceptional  as  to  suggest  tbe 
thought  that  it  is  not  desirable,  that  there 
most  be  some  inherent  disadyantages  con 
nected  with  it.  And  at  times,  and  in  certain 
moods,  the  pastor  long  settled  oyer  one  church 
will  himself  be  the  first  to  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  stajing  longer,  if  not,  indeed,  of 
his  baying  stayed  too  long.  That  there  are 
disadyantages,  no  one  will  deny,  but  they  fall, 
I  think,  for  most  part,  to  the  church,  and  not 
to  the  pastor.  We  would  express  it  differ¬ 
ently,  but  Mr.  Beecher  has  this  idea,  eyi- 
dently,  when  he,  in  answer  to  tbe  question 
why  pastorates  were  not  longer,  said  that  it 
was  due,  mainly,  “to  Qod’s  mercy  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  "  This,  howeyer,  can  be  left  to  the 
churches  tbemselyes.  When  tbe  disadvantages 
to  them  of  a  long  or  short  pastorate  become 
sufficiently  obvious,  we  may  rely  upon  them 
always  to  find  or  make  a  way  for  their  own 
relief. 

For  myself,  if  I  may  be  allowed  this  one 
personal  reference,  I  have  never  entertained 
the  idea  of  any  other  than  a  long  pastorate, 
and  my  ideal  is,  and  has  been,  a  life-long 
pastorate.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  largeiy  to 
early  impressions  and  associations,  though 
temperament  and  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  grew  up 
under  a  pastor.  Dr.  John  Chambers  of  Phila- 
deipbia,  who  bad  but  one  church,  assuming 
the  charge  of  it  on  his  ordination  to  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  laying  it  down  with  his  life.  His 
pastorate  covered  fifty- six  years,  and  the  boys 
who  grew  up  under  bis  ministry  and  them¬ 
selves  became  pastors,  were  imbued  with  tbe 
idea  that  they  should  make  their  ministry.like 
his  in  this  respect.  Tbe  ministers  who  next 
to  Dr.  Chambers  infiuenoed  me  most  in  my 
early  life,  were  bis  neighbors  and  friends, 
Albert  Barnes  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brainerd,  both 
of  them  men  of  one  church. 

Tbe  advantages  of  a  long  pastorate  have 
therefore  always  seemed  obvious  to  me,  so 
obvious  that  I  have  thought  little,  too  little 
perhaps,  of  tbe  disadvantages.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  tbe  advantages 
that  accrue  from  permanence  in  other  lines 
and  occupations  of  life  are  available  here  as 
well.  “Rolling  stones,”  we  teach  our  boys, 
“gather  no  moss,”  and  they  soon  see  for  them¬ 
selves  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who  succeed 
and  are  effective  in  any  community  are  those 
who  have  had  and  have  cultivated  staying 
qualities.  Lawyers,  physicians,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  business  men— wjb  do  not  expect  these  to 
be  abandoning  their  plant  and  starting  anew 
every  few  years.  Tbe  successful  men  in  every 
other  walk  and  work  of  life  are  tbe  man  who 
have,  along  with  whatever  else,  this  gtmce  of 
continuance.  The  Psalmist  says,  “They  that 
be  planted  (indicating  a  permanent  ralation) 
in  tbe  house  of  tbe  Lord  shall  fiourisk  In  the 
oonrts  of  our  Ood.  ”  Is  this  applicabla  to  the 
pastor,  too,  or  only  to  hisparisbionersT  Other 
things  being  equal,  long  residence  in  one 
place  cannot  but  be  advantageous  A  home 
worthy  of  the  name  is  possible  under  no  other 
oonditions.  A  minister,  as  well  as  another 
man,  has  a  right  to  a  fixed  home  and  habita¬ 
tion,  a  right  to  have  bis  children  about  him. 


BUFFALO  LlTHIAWiniR 

GOUT,  RENAL  CALCULI,  ETC. 

DR.  G.  H AI^STB AD  BOTI.AND,  Doctor  Of  afedlcirw  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  formerly  Professor  <n  the  Baltimore 
Medical  CMege:  “Tbe  best  resalts  wbteh  I  have  witnessed  frnm  any  remedy  in  Saporessed  Gout.  Kbromatte 
Gout  and  all  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  affections  have  b^n  from  DivPC'RT  I  IWUflK  lAlJl*rra  Iti  Stone 
in  the  Bladder  and  Renal  Calculi  of  the  Red  Lithic  Acid  DUrrAUJ  LI  ItlllL  TvAiLK  and  the 
White  Pbosphatic  Variety  the  solvent  power  of  this  Water  is  nnmisiatiable.'’ 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Pamphlet  free.  Proprietor,  Buffalo  Llthia  Sprinifs,  Va. 


and  his  children’s  children,  and  he  appreci¬ 
ates  as  well  as  another  the  advantages  of  this. 
Divine  providence  may  order  otherwise,  but 
in  the  absence  of  such  ordering,  a  minister 
whose  love  of  home  is  strong  will  seek  to 
have  one.  The  discipline  of  a  long  pastorate 
is  something  worth  having.  What  a  school  of 
patience,  for  example,  it  is.  Tbe  need  of  it 
is  emphasized,  and  he  is  prompted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  virtue.  Dr.  Richard  Storrs, 
in  speaking  recently  of  his  long  pastorate, 
said  he  owed  it  mainly  “to  a  patient  people.” 
And  no  doubt  the  patience  of  the  people  is 
often  sorely  tried  by  pastors,  whether  of  long 
or  short  pastorates,  but  tbe  need  of  patience 
is  not  all  on  one  side.  Perseverance,  too,  a 
long  pastorate  demands  this,  and  therefore 
tends  to  develop  it.  If  one’s  pastorate  is 
long,  he  can  wait,  and  learns  to  do  it.  Of 
many  a  plan  and  project  he  soon  comes  to 
say,  “1  cannot  do  it  to-day,  but  I  will  to-mor¬ 
row.”  There,  too,  is  the  graoe  of  brevity; 
and  no  mean  graoe  it  is  for  one  who  covets  a 
long  pastorate.  “I  never  did  a  long  thing,” 
said  Dr.  Shaw  of  Rochester,  accounting  for 
bis  fifty  years  of  service  in  one  church; 
“wicked  th  ngs  sometimes,  and  often  foolish, 
but  never  a  long  one.” 

On  a  recent  Sunday  I  listened  to  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sermon  from  Dr.  Parkburst.  It  took  only 
twenty  minutes  in  its  delivery.  On  the  same 
Sunday  I  heard  Dr.  Storrs.  His  sermon  was 
masterly,  and  his  delivery  of  it  perfect,  but 
it  took  only  thirty  minutes.  I  wonder  we  all 
do  not  imitate  these  masters  in  this.  It  is 
about  all  we  cm  be  like  them  in,  most  of  us. 

A  long  pastorate  certainly  tends  to  deepen 
the  mutual  attachment  which  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
pastor  and  people.  It  is  impossible  to  render 
the  services  this  relation  calls  for,  the  con¬ 
stant  sharing  of  joys  and  sorrows,  without 
strengthening  the  cords  of  love.  Misunder 
standings  will  arise,  and  there  will  be  aliena¬ 
tions.  These  come  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
even  in  the  family.  But  the  opportunity  and 
occasions  for  them  lessen  as  the  years  multi¬ 
ply,  and  tbe  way  of  meeting  and  handling 
these  is  better  learned.  A  church  becomes 
increasingly  bomogeneous  under  a  long  pastor¬ 
ate.  However  diverse  the  elements  of  which 
the  church  may  be  at  first  composed,  these 
elements  will  grow  together,  or  they  will  sep¬ 
arate  entirely.  There  will  be  mutual  conces¬ 
sions  and  accommodations.  Whatever  cannot 
be  assimilated  will  sooner  or  later  drop  out, 
and  that  harmony  will  be  secured  which  is  so 
essential  to  progress  in  church  life  and  activ 
ity.  A  long  pastorate  generally  means  a  grow- 
ing  and  ultimately  a  large  church.  For  if  the 
church  grows,  it  will  become^arge,  and  if  it 
does  not  grow,  the  pastorate  will  be  short¬ 
ened.  “Make your  church  go,”  Dr.  Mcllvaine 
once  said  to  me,  “or  it  will  make  you  go  ' 
And  so  it  will  and  ought  to.  The  growth  will 
not  be  uniform  ;  there  will  be  lean  years  and 
fat  years ;  but  taking  the  years  together,  and 
there  will  be  growth  or  an  end  of  the  pastor¬ 
ate.  And  no  one  will  doubt  the  advantages 
of  a  long  and  growing  church.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
thanked  Ood  that  he  bad  a  large  church,  for, 
he  said,  “On  a  steamboat  you  can  move  about 
as  yon  wiil  and  be  in  no  danger,  whereas  if 
you  even  lean  to  one  side  in  a  rowboat,  your 
boat  is  upset.  ”  He  only  asked  to  have  half  his 
people  pleased  with  him  at  onoe,  he  said.  If 


the  church  does  not  grow,  tbe  minister  who 
loves  it  will  be  tbe  first  to  know  of  it,  and  no 
thought  of  personal  advantage  will  lead  him 
to  stay  with  the  church  to  its  detriment. 

As  a  pastor,  one  is  greatly  helped  by  a  long 
pastorate.  Familiar  acquaintance,  ripe  and 
lasting  friendships,  the  helpful  knowledge  of 
individuals,  a  short  pastorate  must  know  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  about.  And  what  economy  of 
time  I  No  wasted  hours  in  locating  families 
and  individuals  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  needs  and  peculiarities  of  each.  This  ad¬ 
vantage  extends  to  pulpit  work  as  well.  Tbe 
most  trying  part  of  a  long  pastorate  comes, 
not  in  connection  with  pastoral  work,  but 
with  this  even  more  important  work  of  tbe 
pulpit.  It  must  be  a  jolly  thing  to  be  able  to 
begin  anew  every  three  or  four  years,  turning 
the  barrel  upside  down.  But  there  is  advan¬ 
tage  as  well  as  disadvantage  to  the  minister 
in  this  respect.  The  necessity  for  work  in 
the  study  is  emphasized,  and  the  incentive  to 
such  work  is  never  wanting.  He  understands 
tbe  needs  of  tbe  people,  and  is,  or  should  be, 
increasingly  studious  to  answer  these  needs. 
He  will  feel  the  necessity  of  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  to  prevent  his  ministrations 
from  becoming  monotonous  beyond  all  endur¬ 
ing,  he  will  see  the  need  of  bringing  forth 
from  the  treasure  house  things  both  new  and 
old. 

Of  course  a  long  pastorate  sees  many 
changes  At  some  time  I  should  like  to  speak 
at  length  of  these  changes,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  Association.  I  find,  I 
think,  but  one  member  here  now  wbo  was 
here  twenty-five  years  ago— Dr.  Dunham. 
And  as  for  my  own  church,  but  one  out  of 
nine  elders  was  in  the  Session  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  pastorate,  and  not  more 
than  60  of  tbe  800  members  with  whom  we 
begun  are  found  in  tbe  present  membership  of 
800. 

The  reading  of  Dr.  Brown’s  paper  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion,  in  which  bis  sentiments 
received  tbe  endorsement  of  the  pastors  gen¬ 
erally. 


THE  “GEYSER" 
HOT  APPLIANCE  , 

Saves  Ufo  and  SnlTerinK. 

At  DrnegistB  or  .yX 

THE  HOT  APPLIANCES  CO.,  f/  ^ 
26  CORTLANOT  ST.,  N.  Y.  Ji  J 
AGENTS  WANTED.  IUl 


Throw  away  the  cold,  clammy  poultices,  wet 
cloths,  hot  water  bags,  etc.  They  commence  to 
grow  cold  as  soon  as  applied,  and  therefore  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  Geyser  Hot  Appliance  automatically 
supplies  heat  to  any  degree,  uniform  or  gradually 
increasing,  to  any  part  of  the  body,  producing  re¬ 
sults  never  before  attained.  Giving  immediate  re¬ 
lief  and  effecting  cures  in  the  following  ailments, 
where  all  former  methods  have  failed,  viz. :  pneu¬ 
monia,  pleurisy,  neuralgia,  sore  throat,  grippe, 
cramps,  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  bowels  or 
kidneys,  backache,  carbuncles,  and  all  other  ail¬ 
ments  when  heat  (wet  or  dry)  is  required. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  hospitals  and  sanitariunu 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  medical  profession. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
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The  Heal  Aierican  Trip ! 


I  The  snperblr  appointed 
At**!  and  oommomons  steel 

llUrillCril  steamships, 

“  ,^^North  West 

StCMlSnlp  and  North  Land, 

American  through 

Company 

'■  leave  Buffalo  Tuesdays  and 

Fridays  9.30  P.  M.  for 

CLEVELAND,  DETROIT, 
MACKINAC,  THE  SOO, 

DULUTH,  and  Western  Points, 

passing  all  places  of  Interest  hy  daylight.  In 
connection  'mth 

The  Great  Northern  Ry., 


it  forms  the  most  direct  route,  and  from  every 
point  of  comparison,  the  most  delightful  and 
comfortable  one  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Qreat 
Palls,  Helena,  Butte,  Spokane,  and  Pacific  Coast. 
The  only  trans^continental  line  running  the  fa¬ 
mous  buffet,  library,  observation  car. 

New  67-hour  train  for  Portland  via  Spokane. 

Hotel  L^fi^yCttCy  MINNETONKA, 

17  miles  from  Minneapolis,  largest  and  moat 
beautiful  summer  resort  in  the  West. 
0f~Tlckets  and  information  of  any  agent. 

E.  D.  Spbncbb,  375  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Phone  874  Franklin. 

W.  A.  Seward,  211  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Phone  880  Boston. 

A.  C.  Harvbt,42  So.  3d  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Phone  129  Phila. 

A.  A.  Heard,  G.  P.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


UNION  PACIFIC 

The  OverUind  Route— World’s  Pictorial  Line. 

The  only  line  West  or  Missouri  River  running  BurrEi 
Smokino  and  Library  Cars. 

THE  ORIGINAL  OVERLAND  ROUTE 

It  was  the  Route  In  ’49 1 
It  ts  the  Route  To-Day,  and 
Will  be  fur  All  Time  to  Come? 
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FASTEST  TRAIN  TO  THE  WEST, 

“THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED.*' 

CHICAGO  to  SAN  FRANCISCO  dally 
,  5  ;i  days  from  Chicago 

( -H  days  from  Missouri  River 
Pullman  Palace  Sleepers;  Dlnmg  Cars;  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars ;  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars. 

For  tickets  and  full  Information,  call  or  address  any  Union 
Pacifle  Agent ;  or  E.  L.  Lomax,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. ; 
Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  LANDth^e  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

By  S.  8.  “OHIO,”  the  largest  and  finest  steam  yacht  In  the 
world,  leaving  New  York,  June  27th,  1S9(>,  visiting  England, 
Russia,  Finland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the  Mid¬ 
night  Snn,  stopping  at  Bodo  to  wltnesss  the  total  eclipse 
August  8th.  I.ectures  ou  astronomy  by  Miss  Proctor  and 
others.  947.1.00  and  upwards. 

European  Tours  June  6th.  July  Ist  and  8th. 

THE  THOMAS  FOREIGN  TOURIST  CO, 

1715  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
liEON  N.  COLDYEK,  N.  K.  Agt. 

306  Washington  St.,  Bostin  Mass, 
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A  DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE... 
reduced  price  list. 


Cases,  lOO  Pints, 
“  BO  Quarts 


$10.00 


For  circulars,  address  • 

SARATOGA  VICHY  SPRINGS  CO. 

Saratoga  Springs,  H.  t 


THE  WITHERSPOON  MEMORIAI.  | 

John  Witherspoon,  after  whom  it  is  proposed  to  < 
name  the  new  building  which  is  being  built  by  the  | 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  in  Philadelphia,  I 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 1 
pendence.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1723  and  in 
1768  be  came  to  this  country,  having  accepted  a 
second  invitation  to  become  President  of  Princeton 
College.  To  that  institution  he  gave  300  valuable 
volumes,  and  his  friends  in  Scotland  and  England 
gave  many  more.  As  a  preacher,  an  instructor  and 
a  financier  he  accomplished  much  for  the  “College 
of  New  Jersey.” 

He  was  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  embracing  the  side  of  the  patriots  in  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  British  crown,  identifying  himself 
with  the  colonial  contention  from  his  landing  in 
Americfi,  and  by  his  infiuence  and  example  doing 
much  to  attach  the  Scotch  and  Scotch- Irish  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  patriot  cause.  When  the  preparations 
for  a  general  conference  were  in  progress  he  met  the 
New  Jersey  Committee  in  New  Brunswick  to  urge 
resistance  to  the  tea  tax,  and  was  accounted  “as 
high  a  sou  of  liberty  as  any  man  in  America.” 

He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
he  surprised  his  fellow- members  with  his  knowledge 
of  law.  After  taking  part  in  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  which  overthrew  the  authority  of  the  royal 
government  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  impatient  at  the  delay  in  passing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and,  urging  its 
adoption,  he  declared  for  himself  that  “although 
these  gray  hairs  must  soon  descend  into  the  sepul¬ 
chre,  I  would  infinitely  rather  that  they  descend 
thither  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner  than 
thAt  they  should  desert  at  this  crisis  the  sacred  J 
cause  of  my  country.” 

For  two  years  before  his  death  Dr.  Witherspoon 
was  blind,  and  his  declining  days  were  spent  upon  a 
farm  near  Princeton,  where  he  died  in  1794,  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  statue  of  this  patriotic  minister  has 
already  been  erected  in  Fairmount  Park,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  bust  will  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  fine  building  which  is  to  commemorate  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  services. 


THE  SIGN  OF  DEATH. 

It  May  Readily  be  Detected  by  Means  of  the  X  Ray. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Barnes  of  Chicago  has  made  a  discov¬ 
ery  which  entitles  him  to  rank  foremost  among  the 
X  rays  experimenters,  for  through  this  medium  he 
has  established  the  only  known  positive  sign  of 
death. 

Dr.  Barnes  based  his  experiments  on  the  well 
known  fact  that  a  dead  hand  held  before  a  lamp 
does  not  transmit  ordinary  rays  of  light,  though 
they  readily  pass  through  the  band  of  the  living. 
The  latter  is  luminously  red,  the  former  dark  and 
almost  opaque.  This  radiation  is  scientifically  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  theory  that  red  corpuscles  are  bi-con¬ 
clave  disks,  which  have  highly  refractory  powers  in 
life,  rendering  it  possible  for  light  to  penetrate  the 
Btructnre.  ^ 

Acting  upon  this  theory  he  made  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  a  few  weeks  ago  in  his  laboratory  in  this 
city.  A  skiograph  of  a  dead  and  living  band  was 
taken  on  the  same  plate.  The  two  hands,  that  of 
Dr.  Barnes  and  one  where  the  arm  had  been  ampu¬ 
tated  at  the  elbow,  were  laid  side  by  side  on  a  plate 
bolder,  which  held  the  sensitized  bit  of  glass.  After 
an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes  the  plate  was  care¬ 
fully  developed,  and  the  result  proved,  to  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  profound  satisfaction,  the  unmistakable  differ¬ 
ence  between  dead  and  living  fiesh. 

The  bones  of  both  hands  were  about  equally  well 
detined,  but  the  soft  parts  of  the  dead  nand  were 
noticeably  darker,  which  marks  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  dead  and  living  tissues.  Even  under  the 
present  crude  conditions  the  expert  can  readily  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  two.  However,  the  skiograph 
does  not  give  as  good  results  as  the  fluoroscope  and 
other  instruments  recently  invented  to  examine  tis¬ 
sues  with  the  nxked  eye,  unless  the  subject  has  been 
dead  for  several  hours  and  putrefaction  is  already 
pie  lent  in  the  muscular  'tissues.  If  the  skiograph 
IS  taken  within  a  few  hours  after  death,  the  dead 
and  living  hands  will  be  alike,  but  as  the  change  in 
the  tissues  begins  to  take  place,  then  the  X  rays 
will  show  a  decided  difference  in  penetration.  One 
of  the  first  constituents  of  the  human  body  to  un¬ 
dergo  decomposition,  after  death,  is  the  blood;  then 
follows  the  intestines,  trachea,  brain,  muscles,  etc. 
All  of  this  will  take  place  in  many  cases  within  a 
few  hours  after  death.  The  natural  tendency  of  all 
this  decomposition  is  to  liquefy  the  dssues,  thus 
permitting  the  X  rays  to  penetrate  them  more  read¬ 
ily  than  in  a  subject  just  recently  dead,  where  such 
decomposition  has  not  yet  commenced.— iSt.  Louis 
Olobe-Democrat. 


Photography 
Simplified.  . 

Picture 
taking 
with  the 
Improved 
Bullet 
camera  is 
the  refine¬ 
ment  ^ 
photo¬ 
graphic 
luxury. 

It  makes 
photog¬ 
raphy  easy 
for  the  novice — delightful  for  everyfxxly. 

LOADS  IN  DAYLIGHT  with 

our  light-proof  film  cartridges»  or  can  be 
used  with  glass  plates.  Splmdid  achromatic 
lens,  im^ved  rot^  mutter,  set  of  three 
stops.  Handsome  finish. 

PriM,  lHproT#4  S..  9  Ball.1,  tor  pfotan.  tU  x  SM 

ImSm, .  $M.OO 

Utkt-pnMf  niM  Cxrtridc.,  If  .xrwxrM,  *54  x  .  .W 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Booklet  Free.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Mission  of  the..... 

^STEUBEN 

^SANITARIUM 

At  HomeUsvilk,  N.  Y., 


@  is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  sufferer  ^ 
^  from  disease —  ^ 

fThe  Best  Surgical  and  Medical  Sdll,  ^ 
The  Best  Remedial  Appliances,  including  ^ 

ELECTRICITY,  BATHS,  ^ 
^  MASSAGE,  ETC  ^ 

W  Thebestcare;  thebestdiet:  the  best  atmosphere:  W 
the  best  conditions  generally  for  his  or  her 
complete  recovery.  Illustrated  brochure  on 
m  app  Ication  to  Superintendent,  -  W 

@  *'  Dr.  J.B.  WALKER,  Hornellsville,  N.Y.  ^ 

Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WBRNBRSVILLB,  PA. 

Addresei^  nSi  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  imitations. 
There  is  only  one  Walter . 

BIND  FOR  ILiLDBTBATXD  OATALOOini. 
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